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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  great  desire  that  has  been  very  generally 
expressed,  for  having  the  Agricultural  Sur- 
veys of  the  Kingdom  reprinted,  with  the  addi- 
tional Communications  which  have  been  received 
since  the  Original  Reports  were  circulated, 
has  induced  the  Board  op  Agriculture  to  come 
to  a resolution  of  reprinting  such  as  may  appear 
on  the  whole  fit  for  publication.  It  is  proper  at 
the  same  time  to  add,  that  the  Board  does  not 
consider  itself  responsible  for  any  fa6l  or  obser- 
vation contained  in  the  Reports  thus  reprinted, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  consider  them  yet  in  a per- 
fect state  ; and  that  it  will  thankfully  acknowledge 
any  additional  information  which  may  still  be 
communicated ; an  invitation,  of  which,  it  is 
hoped,  many  will  avail  themselves,  as  there  is  no 
circumstance  from  which  any  one  can  derive  more 
real  satisfadion,  than  that  of  contributing,  by 
every  possible  means,  to  promote  the  improve- 
ment of  his  Country. 


N.  B.  Letters  to  the  Board,  may  le  addressed  to  Lord 
Sheffield,  the  President,  No.  32,  Sackville- Street,  Picca- 
dilly, London, 
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PLAN 

FOR  RE-PRINTING  THE 

AGRICULTURAL  SURFEYS. 

\ 

15Y  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


A BOARD  established  for  the  purpose  of  making 
every  essential  inquiry  into  the  Agricultural  State,  and  the 
means  of  promoting  the  internal  Improvement  of  n power- 
ful Empire,  will  necessarily  have  it  in  view  to  examine 
the  sources  of  public  prosperity,  in  regard  to  various  im- 
portant particulars.  Perhaps  the  following  is  the  most  na- 
tural order  for  carrying  on  such  important  investigations; 
namely,  to  ascertain, 

1.  The  riches  to  be  obtained  from  the  surface  of  the  na- 
tional territory. 

2.  The  mineral  Or  subterraneous  treasures  of  which  the 
country  is  possessed. 

3.  The  wealth  to  be  derived  from  its  streams,  rivers, 
canals,  inland  navigations,  coasts,  and  fisheries ; — 
and 

4.  The  means  of  promoting  the  improvement  of  the 
people,  in  regard  to  their  health,  industry,  and  mo- 
rals, founded  on  a statistical  survey,  or  a minute  and 
careful  inquiry  into  the  adfual  state  of  every  paro- 
chial distridl  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  circumstances 
of  Its  inhabitants. 
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Under  one  or  other  of  these  heads,  every  point  of  real 
importance  that  can  tend  to  promote  the  general  happiness 
of  a great  nation,  seems  to  be  included. 

Investigations  of  so  extensive  and  so  complicated  a na- 
ture, must  require,  it  is  eviiient,  a considerable  space  of 
time  before  they  can  be  completed.  DitTering  indeed  in 
many  respedls  from  each  other,  it  is  better  perhaps  that 
thev  should  be  undertaken  at  different  periods,  and  sepa- 
rately considered.  Under  that  impression,  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  has  hitherto  direfled  its  attention  to  the  first 
point  only,  namely,  the  cultivation  of  the  surface,  and  the 
resources  to  be  derived  from  it. 

That  the  fadfs  essential  for  such  an  investigation  might 
be  colledled  with  more  celerity  and  advantage,  a number 
of  intelligent  and  respedlable  Individuals  were  appointed, 
to  furnish  the  Board  with  accounts  of  the  state  of  husban- 
dry, and  the  means  of  improying  the  different  distridls  of 
the  kingdom.  The  returns  they  sent  were  printed,  and 
circulated  by  every  means  the  Board  of  Agriculture  could 
devise,  in  the  distrids  to  which  they  respedlively  related  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  that  circulation,  a great  mass  of  ad- 
ditional valuable  information  has  been  obtained.  For  the 
purpose  of  communicating  that  Information  to  the  Public 
in  general,  but  more  especially  to  those  Counties  the  most 
interested  therein,  the  Board  has  resolved  to  re-print  the 
Survey  of  each  County,  as  soon  as  It  seemed  to  be  fit  for 
publication  ; and,  among  several  equally  advanced,  the 
Counties  of  Norfolk  and  Lancaster  were  pitched  upon  for 
the  commencement  of  the  proposed  publication  ; it  being 
thought  most  advisable  to  begin  with  one  County  on 
the  Eastern,  and  another  on  the  Western  Coast  of  the 
island.  When  all  these  Surveys  shall  have  been  thus  re- 
printed, it  will  be  attended  with  little  difficulty  to  draw  up 
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an  abstract  of  the  whole  (which  will  not  probably  exceed 
twoor  three  volumes  quarto)  to  be  laid  before  His  Majes* 
TY,  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament ; and  afterwards,  a 
General  Report  on  the  present  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
means  of  its  improvement,  may  be  systematically  arranged, 
according  to  the  various  subje6ts  connedled  with  Agriculr 
ture.  Thus  every  individual  in  the  kingdom  may  have, 

1.  An  account  of  the  husbandry  of  his  owm  particular 

county  ; or,  i 

2.  A geqgral  view  of  the  agricultural  state  of  the  king- 
dom at  large,  according  to  the  counties,  or  districts, 
Into  which  it  is  divided ; or, 

3.  An  arranged  system  of  information  on  agricultural 
subje61s,  whether  accumulated  by  the  Board  since 
its  establishment,  or  previously  known ; 

And  thus  information  respe^Ung  the  state  of  the  kingdom, 
and  agricultural  knowledge  In  general,  will  be  attainable 
with  every  possible  advantage. 

In  re-printing  these  Reports,  it  was  judged  necessary, 
that  they  should  be  drawn  up  according  to  one  uniform 
model ; and  after  fully  considering  the  subjedf,  the  follow- 
ing form  was  pitched  upon,  as  one  that  would  include  in 
it  all  the  particulars  which  it  was  necessary  to  notice  in  an 
Agricultural  Survey.  As  the  other  Reports  will  be  re- 
printed in  the  same  manner,  the  reader  will  thus  be  enabled 
to  find  out  at  once  where  any  point  is  treated  of,  to  which 

he  mav  wish  to  direct  his  attention, 
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PLAN  OF  THE  RE-PRINTED  REPORTS. 

i - 

PrcUmmary  Observations. 

Chap.  I.  Geographical  State  and  Circumstances. 

Sect,  i Situation  and  Extent. 

' 2.  Divisions. 

3.  Climate. 

* ' 4.  Soil  and  Surface.  ^ 

, - 5.  Minerals. 

(>.  W ater. 

Chap.  II.  State  of  Property. 

Sect.  i.  Estates,  and  their  Management. 

2.  Tenures. 

Chap.  III.  Buildhigs. 

Sect,  j.  Houses  of  Proprietors. 

» 2.  Farm  Houses  and  Offices,  and  Repairs. 

' ■ 3.  Cottages. 

I 

Chap.  IV.  Mode  of  Occupation. 

* Sect.  i.  Size  of  Farms.  Chara<Ster  of  the  Farmers. 

2.  Rent — in  Money — in  Xind — in  Personal 

0 

> Services. 

3.  Tithes. 

4.  Poor  Rates. 

5.  Leases. 

6.  Expense  and  Profit. 

Chap.  V.  Implements. 

Chap.  VI.  Enclosing — Fcnces^Gates. 

Chap. 


Chap.  VII.  Arable  Land. 

Sect.  i.  Tillage. 

2.  Fallowing. 


. J 


3.  Rotation  of  Crops. 

4.  Crops  commonly  cultivated,  such  as  Com, 

Pulse,  Artificial  Grasses ; 'their  Seed.  Cul- 
ture, Produce,  &c*. 

' 5.  Crops  not  commonly  cultivated. 

• ■ 

Chap.  VIII.  Grass. 

Sect.  1.  Natural  Meadows  arid  Pastures. 

2.  Hay  Harvest. 

3.  Feeding. 

Chap.  IX.  Gardens  and  Orchards. 

Chap.  X.  Woods  and  Plantations. 


* Where  ihe  quantity  is  considerable,  the  information  respefting  the  crop* 
commonly  cultivated  may  be  arranged  under  lire  following  heads—for  ex- 
ample, Wheat  : 


Chap.  XI.  Wastes. 


1.  Sort. 

3.  Sleeping. 

4.  Seed  (quantity  sown). 
S-  Time  of  sowing. 


' 8.  Thrashing. 

9.  Produce. 

10.  Manufadure  of  bread 


In  general,  the  same  heads  will  suit  ths  following  grains; 
Barley.  Oats.  Beans.  Rye.  Pease.  Buck>wbeat. 


Vetches  — Application. 


Turnips  — 
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Chap* 


Chap.  XII.  Improvemmts, 

Sect.  i.  Draining. 

2.  Paring  and  Burning. 

3.  Manuring. 

4.  Weeding. 

5.  Watering. 

Chap.  XIII.  Live  Stocky 

Sect.  i.  Cattle. 

2.  Sheep. 

3.  Horses,  and  their  Use  in  Husbandry,  com- 

pared to  Oxen. 

4.  Hogs. 

3.  Rabbits. 

6.  Poultry. 

7.  Pigeons. 

8.  Bees. 

Chap.  XIV.  Rural  Economy, 

Sect.  i.  Labour — Servants — Labourers — Hours  of 
Labour, 

2.  Provisions. 

3.  Fuel. 

Chap.  XV.  Political  Economy , as  conneSledwithf 
or  affeSling  Agriculture, 

Sect.  i.  Roads. 

2.  Canals. 

3.  Fairs. 

4.  Weekly  Markets. 

5.  Commerce. 

6.  Manufadtures. 

7.  Poor. 

8.  Population. 


Chap, 


Cha?.  XVI.  Obstacles  to  Improvement',  including 
General  Observations  on  Agricultural  Legisla- 
tion and  Police. 

Chap.  XVII.  Miscellaneous  Observations. 

Sect.  i.  Agricultural  Societies. 

2.  Weights  and  Measures. 

3.  Supply  of  London. 

4.  Experimental  Farm. 

Conclusion.  Means  of  -Improvement,  and  the 
Measures  calculated  for  that  Purpose, 

Appendix. 


Perfection  in  such  inquiries  Is  not  in  the  power  of 
any  body  of  men  to  obtain  at  once,  whatever  may  be  the 
extent  of  their  views  or  the  vigour  of  their  exertions.  If 
Louis  XIV.  eager  to  have  his  kingdom  known,  and  pos- 
sessed of  boundless  power  to  efFedl  it,  failed  so  much  in 
the  attempt,  that  of  all  the  provinces  in  his  kingdom,  only 
one  was  so  described  as  to  secure  the  approbation  of  pos- 
terity*, it  will  not  be  thought  strange  that  a Board,  pos- 
sessed 


■*  See  Voltaire ’s  Age  of  Lou  fs  XIV.  vol.  ii.  p.  127,  128,  edit.  1752. 

The  following  extradl  from  that  work  will  explain  the  circumstance  abo<ve 
alluded  to  : 

“ Louis  had  no  Colbert,  nor  Louvois,  when,  about  the  year  1698, 
for  the  instrudlion  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  he  ordered  each  of  the  in- 
tendants  to  draw  up  a particular  description  of  his  province.  By  this  means 
an  exaft  account  of  the  kingdom  might  have  been  obtained,  and  a just  enu- 
meration of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  an  useful  work,  though  all  the  intendants 
had  not  the  capacity  and  attention  of  Monsieur  De  Lamoicnon  De  Ba- 
vtLLE.  Had  what  the  King  diredled  been  as  well  executed,  in  regard  to 

b4  every 
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sesscd  of  means  so  extremely  limlrecl,  should  find  it  difficult 
to  reach  even  that  degree  of  pevfedlion  which  perhaps 
might  have  been  attainable  with  jnuc  extenSive  powers. 

I'hc  candid  reader  cannot  expe£l  in  tijcse  Reports  more 
than  a certain  portion  of  useful  information,  so  arranged  as 
to  render  them  a basis  for  further  and  more  detailed  in- 
quiries. The  attention  of  the  intelligent  cultivators  of  the 
kingdom,  however,  will  doubtless  be  excited,  and  the  minds 
of  men  in  general  giadually  brought  to  consider  favoura- 
bly of  an  undertaking  which  will  enable  all  to  contribute 
to  the  national  stores  of  knowledge,  upon  topics  so  truly 
interesting  as  those  which  concern  the  agricultural  inte- 
rests of  their  country  ; interests  which,  on  just  principles, 
never  can  be  improved,  until  the  present  stare  of  the  king- 
dom is  fully  known,  and  the  means  of  its  future  improve- 
ment ascertained  with  minuteness  and  accuracy. 


every  province,  as  it  was  by  this  magistrate  in  the  account  of  Languedoc,  the 
colledlion  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  valuable  monuments  of  the  age. 
Some  of  them  are  well  done  ; but  the  plan  was  irregular  and  imperfedt,  because 
all  the  intendants  were  not  restrained  to  one  and  the  same.  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  each  of  them  had  given,  in  columns,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  each  eledlion ; the  nobles,  the  citizens,  the  labourers,  the  artisans,  the 
mechanics;  the  cattle  of  every  kind  ; the  good,  the  indifferent,  and  the  bad 
lands ; all  the  clergy,  regular  and  secular;  their  revenues,  those  of  the  towns, 
and  those  of  the  communities. 

“ All  these  heads,  in  most  of  their  accounts,  are  confused  and  imperfedf  ; 
and  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  search  with  great  care  and  pains,  to  find  wha^ 
is  wanted.  The  design  was  excellent,  and  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  use, 
liad  it  been  executed  with  judgment  and  uniformity.” 
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PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 


IN  drawing  up  this  Report,  according  to  the  plan 
laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  we  have  endea- 
voured to  be  as  concise  as  possible,  except  in  those  articles 
which  are  in  a great  measure  peculiar  to  this  district ; 
some  of  which,  we  have  reason  to  think,  may  be  adopted 
with  advantage  in  others. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  in  an  undertaking  of  this  kind, 
to  describe  all  the  ininutise  of  pradlice,  or  to  notice  every 
local  improvement ; but  we  hope  that  the  most  promi- 
nent features  of  the  Agriculture  of  Northumberland,  as 
existing  in  1793,  will  be  found  faithfully  recorded  in  the 
following  sheets. 

As  weights  and  measures  vary  in  different  distridls,  it 
may  be  proper  to  apprize  our  readers  that,  in  the  follow- 
ing Report, 

An  acre  is  the  statute  acre  of  48iO  square  yards. 

A bushel  = 8 gallons  Winchester. 

A rood  = 7 yards  in  length. 

A fother  = a two-horse  cart-load  of  lime,  dung,  &c. 

A stone  of  wool  = 2 1 lb.  avoirdupoise. 

A stone  of  every  other  article  = 14lb.  ditto. 

It  may  also  be  necessary  to  explain  the  following  pro- 
vincial terms : 

Hog — is  a name  given  to  young  sheep,  from  six  months 
old  till  they  are  shorn. 

Gimmer — an  ewe  sheep,  from  the  first  to  the  second 
shearing. 


Dhimond 


XX 


Dlfimond — a wether  sheep,  from  the  first  to  the  second 
shearing. 

^uey — an  heifer. 

Steer — a three  years  old  ox. 

Kyloes — a small  breed  of  cattle  bred  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland. 

Byer — a house  for  tying  up  cattle  in  winter. 

Fog — aftermath. 

Scalmg — spreading  abroad  mole-hills,  dung,  &c. 

Tillage — ploughing,  or  ploughed  land. 

Glen — a deep,  narrow  valley. 

Burn — a rivulet. 
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CHAP.  I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  STATE  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES. 


SECT.  I. SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. 


the  distriiH:  included  in  this  Survey,  is  the  whole  of 
the  County  of  Northumberland,  and  those  detached 
parts  of  the  County  of  Durham,  called  Norhamshire, 
Islandshire,  and  Bedlingtonshire. 

It  is  bounded — 

On  the  East,  by  the  German  Ocean, ....  60  miles. 

^ Roxburghshire,  ....  50 

* ^and  Cumberland,  47 

North,  by  Berwickshire,  18 

South,  by  the  coupty  of  Durham,  50 


Making  the  whole  circumference  225  miles. 


It  is  situated  between  the  latitudes  of  54  deg.  51  min.- 
and  55  deg.  48  min.  north  *,  and  longitudes  of  1 deg. 
00  min.  and  2 deg.  27  min.  west  from  London ; its 
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DIVISION. 


greatest  length  from  north  to  south  Is  64<  miles,  and 
breadth  48  } and  contains  1980  square  miles,  which  may 
be  divided  Into  lands  that  are,  or  may  be,  cultivated  by 
the  plough,  817,200  acres,  and  mountainous  districts 
improper  for  tillage,  450,000  acres  j making  in  the  whole 
1,267,200  acres. 


SECT.  II. DIVISION. 

The  county  of  Northumberland  is  divided  into  six 
Wards,  viz.  Tindale  Ward,  Coquetdale  Ward,  Glendale 
Ward,  Bamborough  Ward,  Morpeth  Ward,  and  Castle 
Ward.  The  three  first  are  situated  in  the  western  part 
of  the  countv,  and  include  the  whole  of  the  mountainous 
district,  with  a considerable  portion  of  enclosed  cultivated 
country  : the  three  latter  adjoin  the  sea-coast,  and,  being 
exempt  from  mountainous  district,  have  been  long  under 
cultivation  j the  vast  resources  of  coal,  which  Castle 
ward  in  particular  possesses,  and  the  increased  popula- 
tion the  coal  trade  occasions,  give  them  a decided  pre- 
ference in  point  of  riches  and  population  j though  in 
point  of  magnitude,  considerably  the  smallest,  occupying 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  county. 

Norhamshire  and  Islandshire  are  situated  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  com- 
prehend a triangular  space,  the  two  sides  of  which  are 
formed  by  the  river  Tweed  and  German  Ocean,  and 
the  base  the  northern  boundary  of  Glendale  and  Bambo- 
rough wards : it  contains  about  72  square  miles  of  well- 
enclosed,  cultivated  country. 

Bedlingtonshire  is  situated  at  the  south-east  corner  of 
Castle  ward,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Uie  German  Ocean, 
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and  on  the  north  and  south  by  the  rivers  Wansbeck  and 
Blytb,  and  contains  about  30  square  miles. 


SECT.  III. CLIMATE, 

The  CJimatei  in  regard  to  temperature,  is  subje£l  td 
great  variation  : upon  the  mountains,  snow  will  often 
continue  for  several  months  (and  may  frequently  be  seen 
there  of  a considerable  depth),  when  there  is  none  in  the 
lower  distridls.  The  weather  is  very  inconstant,  but 
mostly  runs  in  extremes.  In  the^  spring  months,  the 
cold,  piercing,  easterly  winds,  are  most  prevalent  *,  and 
our  longest  droughts  are  always  accompanied  by  them  : 
in  some  places  they  liave  acquired  the  name  of  sea-pines^ 
from  the  slow  progress  vegetation  makes  whenever  they 
continue  for  a few  weeks.  Rain  is  of  little  use  while  they 
prevail,  from  the  great  cold  which  always  attends  them. 

The  mild  western  and  southern  breezes  rarely  take 
place  before  June;  they  are  certain  harbingers  of  rain 
and  vigorous  vegetation,  and  are  the  most  prevailing 
winds  through  the  summer  and  autumn : in  the  latter 
season,  they  often  blow  with  tempestuous  fury,  dash  out 
the  corn,  and  disappoint  the  just  hopes  of  the  industrious 
farmer. 

Our  greatest  falls  of  snow,  or  rain,  are  from  the  south, 
or  south-east ; and  whenever  we  have  a very  high  ‘west 
'windy  it  is  a certain  sign  that  a great  quantity  of  rain  is 
falling  to  the  westward,  in  Cumberland  and  Roxburgh- 
shire. 
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SECT.  IV. — SOIL  AND  SURFACE. 

strong  fertile  clayey  loam — occupies  the  level  tra£l:  of 
country  along  the  coast,  and  reaches  as  far  up  in  general 
as  the  great  post-road.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  wheat,  pulse,  clover,  and  grazing. 

Sandyy  gravelly.^  and  dry  loam — or  what  is  here  more 
generally  understood  by  turnip  soil,  is  found  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tyne,  from  Newburn  to  Halt  whistle ; on  the 
Coquet,  about  and  above  Rothbury ; on  the  Ain,  from 
its  mouth  to  Alnwick ; and  down  Tweed-side  : but  the 
greatest  quantity  of  this  kind  of  soil  is  found  in  the  vales 
of  Breamish,  Till,  and  Beaumont.  The  hills  surround- 
ing the  Cheviot  mountains  are  mostly  a dry,  sharp- 
pointed,  gravelly  loam.  * 

Moist  loams — on  a wet,  cold,  clayey  bottom,  otcupy 
a large  portion  of  this  county  : being  unsafe  for  sheep, 
and  unfit  for  turnips,  they  are  principally  employed  in 
growing  grain,  rearing  young  cattle,  and  feeding  ewes 
and  lambs.  This  soil  prevails  most  in  the  middle  and 
south-east  parts  of  the  county. 

Black  peat  earth — is  the  prevailing  soil  in  most  of  the 
mountainous  districts,  and  is  found  in  many  places  through 
the  lower  parts  of  the  county. 

The  aspect  of  this  county,  in  respefl  to  surface,  is 
marked  with  great  variety : along  the  sea-coast,  it  is 
nearly  level ; towards  the  middle,  the  surface  is  more  di- 
versified, and  thrown  into  large  swelling  ridges,  formed 
by  the  principal  rivers.  These  parts  are  well  enclosed  ; 
in  some  places  enriched  with  wood  and  recent  plantations, 
but  the  geneml  appearance  is  destitute  of  those  ornaments. 
The  western  part  (except  a few  intervening  vales)  Is  an 

extensive 
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extensive  scene  of  open,  mountainous  distri£t,  where  the 
hand  of  Cultivation  is  rarely  to  be  traced. 

Of  the  mountainous  districts,  those  around  Cheviot 
are  the  most  valuable,  being  in  general  fine  green  hills, 
thrown  into  a numberless  variety  of  forms,  enclosing  and 
sheltering  many  deep,  narrow,  sequestered  glens  : they 
extend  from  the  head  of  Coquet  down  to  Allenton ; from 
thence  northward  to  Prendwick,  Branton,  Ilderton, 
Wooler,  Kirknewton,  and  Mindrim,  and  occupy  at  least 
an  area  of  90,000  acres. 

The  other  mountainous  districts  lie  chiefly  on  the  wes- 
tern part  of  the  county,  some  of  which  adjoin  the  county 
of  Durham ; but  the  largest  portion  extends  from  the 
Roman  Wall  to  the  river  Coquet  (with  a few  intervening 
enclosed  vales),  and  to  the  moors  north  of  Rothbury. 
They  are  not  marked  by  any  striking  irregularities  of 
surface,  being  in  general  extensive,  open,  solitary  wastes, 
growing  little  else  but  heath,  and  afibrding  a hard  sub- 
sistence to  the  flocks  that  depastur*e  them. 


SECT.  V. MINERALS, 

Coal — is  found  in  abundance  through  the  greatest  part 
of  this  county,  particularly  in  the  lower  distridl ; in  the 
south-east  quarter  it  is  of  the  best  quality*,  and  the  most 
> numerous  and  thickest  sean»s,  from  whence  those  vast 
quantities  are  exported  which  supply  the  great  consump- 
tion of  the  London  market,  as  well  as  the  coasting  and 


* The  coal*  found  in  this  distrift  are  of  the  variety  called  “ caking  coalt," 
which  melt  in  the  fire,  burn  to  a strong  cinder  in  the  open  air,  and  the  best 
kinds  produce  very  few  ashes. 
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foreign  trade. — This  coal  trade  is  the  foundation  of  the 
commerce  of  the  county,  and  the  principal  source  of  its 
wealth,  as  well  as  a never-failing  nursery  for  some  of  the 
best  seamen  in  the  British  Navy. — Of  the-  quantity  of 
coals  raised  in  this  county,  we  have  not  been  able  to  form 
a probable  conjecture,  for  want  of  sufficient  data  to  esti- 
mate the  quantity  used  at  home  ; but  have  obtained  what 
are  exported  from  the  river  Tyne,  in  which  a considera- 
ble portion  raised  in  the  county  of  Durham  is  included, 
and  which  may  probably  come  near  a balance  for  those 
consumed  in  this  county.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  this  trade  may  be  formed,  by  the  following  statement 
of 

THE  EXPORTS  OF  COALS  FROM  NEWCASTLE. 

In  1772  351,890  Newcastle  chaldrons. 

1776  380,000 

1791  444,909 

1792  490,682 

1793  486,133 

1794  426,384* 

1795  505,650 

From  hence  It  appears,  that  this  trade  is  Increasing  at 
an  amazing  rate,  there  being  not  less  than  one-third 
more  coals  exported  now  than  were  exported  twenty  years 
since.  From  Hartley  and  Blythe  there  are  exported 
yearly  between  30,000  and  40,000  chaldrons  : if  these 
be  added  to  the  average  export  from  Newcastle  for  the 


* This  is  the  only  year  in  which  we  find  the  quantities  raised  in  Northum- 
berland and  Durham  are  kept  distindl,  and  which  are, 

In  the  county  of  Northumberland,  - - - 2^7,462  chaldrons. 

In  the  county  of  Durham,  - - - - 168,922 


In  all 


426,384 


last 
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last  three  or  four  years,  the  quantity  exported  from  this 
county  may  be’  fairly  estimated  at  510,000  Newcastle 
chaldrons,  or  956,250  London  chaldrons  ; the  Newcastle 
chaldron  being  to  the  London  chaldron  in  the  ratio  of 
8 to  15.  The  value  of  the  above  quantity  to  the  various 
parties  concerned,  will  appear  by  the  following 

Calculation  of  the  cost  arid  charge  upon  a ship-load  of  Coalsy 
containing^O  keels* y or  160  Newcastle  chaldrons y delivered 
in  the  port  of  London. 


Paid  at  Newcastle : s.  d. 

To  the  coal-owner  (fittage  included)!,  for  "5  ^ ^ 

160  chaldrons,  at  15/.  per  chaldron  ....  3 

20  keel  dues,  at  13/.  W.  13  6 8 

Trimming  2/.  6d.  keelmen’s  beer  1/.  4^/.  7 , ^ „ 

u \ 3 16  8 

per  chaldron  j 


/ 

/.137  3 4 


* A kee!  of  coals  Is  21  ton  4 cwt.  and  contains  eight  Neivcatl/e  cbaldrontf 
so  that  each  chaldron  is  53  cwt — A London  Chaldron  contains  36  heaped  VVin- 
chester  bushels,  and  weighs,  on  an  average,  near  28J  cwt.  (according  to  the 
quality  of  the  coals  j ; which  weights  being  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  8 to  15,  it  is 
always  reckoned  that  eight  Newcastle  chaldrons  make  fifteen  London  chal- 
drons. 

+ The  price  paid  for  coals  at  Newcastle,  varies  from  13s.  to  17s.  6d.  per 
chaldron,  according  to  the  goodness  ; but  in  the  above  calculation  the  average 
is  taken  at  15s. ; out  of  which  the  coal-fitters  deduft,  for  fitters’  fees,  for  all 
above  Bladon-Burn  mouth  is.  jjd. — Lemington  is.  4Jd.— Denton  is.  4d.  ; 
and  all  under  Denton  is.  3^d.  per  Newcastle  chaldron.  So  that  the  coal- 
owner,  for  a chaldron  of  Deaton  coals  (provided  the  price  is  15S.J,  receives 
only  13s.  8d. 
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£,  s.  d. 

Brought  forward  137  3 4 

Duke  ofRiCHMOND’sduty  Is.  per  chaldron, 


and  ticket  6d.  3 

Cocket  and  bond  at  Custom-house 0 3 8 

Town’s  dues  2d.  per  chaldron*,  and  1/.  for  7 

ticket  5 ' 

Fee  (or  “ Foy”)  to  fitter’s  clerk  0 5 0 

Insurance  (suppose)  1 10  0 

Bridlington  Pier  0 4 6 

Spurn  Light  0 13  4 

Well,  Winterton,  Foulness,  Caster,  Lowe-'j 
stoff,  and  Harwich  Lights,  and  Scarbo-  ^ 4 13  5 

rough  and  Whitby  Piers  3 


Paid  at  London  : 

Entry  fee  at  Meter’s  office  

Cocket  fee  2s.  6d.  return  L.  6d.  

Lord  Mayor’s  dues,  a farthing  per  London 

chaldron  ...:. 

Ditto  for  poundage  

Trinity-House  dues,  three  farthings  per 

Newcastle  chaldron  

Nore  Light  3j*.  market  dues  5s 


0 3 6 
0 4 0 

0 6 0 

0 0 6 

0 10  0 

0 6 0 


jC.155  11  5 


* The  Corporation  of  Newcastle  formerly  charged  jd,  per  chaldron  for 
town’s  dues,  which  they  had  continued  to  do  for  a long  series  of  years ; 
but  in  1794,  Wm.  Leighton,  Esq.  of  London,  brought  an  adlion  against 
them  for  over.charge  of  dues ; and  on  its  being  tried  at  York  assizes,  a verdidl 
was  given  for  Mr.  Leighton,  by  which  the  dues  were  reduced  to  zd.  per 
i:ha]4ton. 

- . King’s 
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' £.  s.  d. 

Brought  forward  155  11  5 

King’s  duty*  8r.  lOflf.n  lOr.  per  Londons 
Metage  0 8 > chaldron  on  300f  > 150  0 0 

Orphan’s  duty  0 6 3 chaldrons  3 

King’s  duty  on  Meter’s  sack  0 16 

Bond  0 13  6 

Discount  2 per  cent,  on  two-thirds  of  the' 
amount  (supposing  the  coals  to  sell  for 
35/.J  per  score,  of  21  chaldrons  to  the 
score,  the  amount  of  the  cargo  will  be 
500/.)  which,  with  some  other  expenses, 

will  be  about  

Commission,  \ per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount  2 10  0 

/.316  12  5 


► 7 16  0 


* The  duties  on  coals  in  the  port  of  London,  are  : 

£.  X.  d. 

By  8th  Ann,  ch.  4.  ---03  o per  London  chaldron. 

9th  Ann,  ch.  5.  - . - o Z o 

9th  Ann,  ch.  2Z,  to  build  churches  030 
Impost  in  1779,  of  5 per  cent.  - 00  4 four-fifths. 

Ditto  in  1782,  of  5 percent.  - 00  4 four-fifths, 

added,  to  raise  the  fradion  to  an  integer  000  two-fifchs. 


Total  o 8 10 

Duties  on  coals  carried  coastways  into  the  outports,  are : 

jr.  s.  d. 

By  8th  Ann,  ch.  4.  - - - 030 

9th  Ann,  ch.  6.  > • > 020 

Impost  in  1779,  of  5 per  cent.  - - o o 3 

Ditto  in  1782,  of  five  per  cent.  . -003 

056 

+ i6o  Newcastle  chaldrons  are  equal  to  300  London  chaldrons,  viz.  at 
8:15  : ! 160 : 300. 

1;  The  price  of  coals  at  London  is  very  fludluating  ; but  we  have  taken  it  at 
3?s.  per  chaldron,  as  the  average  price  for  good  coals,  when  there  is  no  inter- 
ruption to  the  trade  and  navigation;  but  in  March  1795,  coals  sold  in  London 
at  the  amazing  price  of  70s.  per  London  chaldron,  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
joccasioned  by  the  long  frost. 


■which 
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which  deducted  ftom  500/.  (the  amount  of  the  cargo  as 
above'  leaves  183/.  Is.  Id.  for  the  freight  of  the  ship. 

As  we  are  not  able  to  procure  sufficient  Information  of 
the  number  of  people  In  the  coal  trade,  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  extracting  from  Mr.  M‘Nabb’s  Letter  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  that  the  number  of  persons  employed,  and  de- 
pendent on  the  coal  trade,  in  the  year  *792,  were  : 


On  the  river  Tyne  38,475 

On  the  river  Wear  26,250 

Total  64,725 


To  the  coal-owners  the  winning  and  working  these 
collieries  are  very  expensive,  and  frequently  attended  with 
considerable  risk ; for  though  very  large  fortunes  have 
been  made  in  this  business,  yet  many  have  been  lost : the 
unexpected  alteration  of  the  strata,  from  dykes  and  other 
troubles  j the  frequent  and  dreadful  explosions  from  In- 
flammable air ; the  great  depth  of  the  shafts,  and  increas- 
ing quantities  of  water  to  be  raised,  baffle  the  most  expe- 
rienced artists,  and  overcome  the  amazing  powers  of  the 
fire-engine,  which  of  late  years  has  received  many  im- 
provements, and  been  made  to  perform  what  was  thought 
absolutely  impossible  at  its  first  introduction*. 

These  powerful  machines  are  now  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  drawing  coals,  which  business  was  formerly  uni- 
versally performed  by  horses  ; frequently  eight  to  a shaft, 
where  great  quantities  were  drawn,  and  dispatch  was  ne- 
cessary ; but  by  the  invention  and  application  of  the  draw- 
ing machines,  a great  many  horses  were  dismissed  from 


* We  were  informed,  that  there  was  only  one  fire-engine  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ol  Newcastle,  about  50  years  since  ; that  it  raised  the  wateronly  40  yards, 
which,  at  that  time,  was  thought  a wonderful  performance  : at  present,  water 
is  raised,  and  probably  in  greater  abundance,  160  yards  and  upwards. 


the 
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the  collieries,  which  has  considerably  reduced  the  con- 
sumption of  oats  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Many  of  the  collieries  are  situated  at  a considerable  disr 
tance  from  the  river,  to  which  the  coals  are  conveyed  from 
the  pits  in  a peculiar  kind  of  carriage,  called  a Njin^casth 
coal-xvaggon  (Plate  I . Fig.\)\  it  has  four  small  wheels, 
about  34;  inches  diameter,  ^xed  to  the  axles with  which 
they  turn  round,  and  move  on  a road  (called  the  waggon- 
way) made  on  purpose  with  wood,  which  is  formed  by  long 
pieces  of  wood  (R  A,  rails)  about  four  inches  square,  laid 
lengthways,  upon  sleepers  of  wood  (SSS),  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  rail  above  the  plane  of  the  rest  of  the  road, 
and  at  the  exadt  distance  of  the  waggon  wheels  from  each 
other,  as  It  is  upon  those  rails  the  wheels  run. 

A new  waggon-way  (Including  timber,  levelling,  gra- 
velling, and  workmanship)  will  cost  about  5 r.  per  yard,  or 
4^0/.  per  mile  j and  the  expense  of  keeping  it  in  repair  is 
generally  about  \.\d.  per  chaldron  on  a quantity  of  15,000 
chaldrons  annually,  or  93/.  15r.  per  mile*. 

The  dimensions  of  the  body  of  these  waggons  are  as 


follow ; 

Ft.  In^ 

Length  at  top  7 o 

: bottom  5 6 

' Breadth  at  top 6 0 

bottom  3 0 

Height  3 9 


They  hold  a chaldron  of  coals,  or  53cwt.  and  arc 
drawn  by  a single  horse. 


* It  has  been  suggested,  that  a waggon-way  might  be  substituted  in  lieu  ot 
turnpike  roads,  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy  goods;  but  we  presume,  that  the 
expense  of  first  making,  laying  out  in  nearly  a level  line,  or  so  as  to  have  little 
or  no  ascent,  and  keeping  in  repair,  would  greatly  overbalance  the  additional 
weight  to  be  drawn  by  one  horse  ; as  the  wood  rots  and  wastes  nearly  as  much 
by  a small  quantity  of  carriage  passing  along  it,  as  a larger. 


A gently- 
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A gently-inclined  plane  is  the  most  desirable  position 
for  those  waggons-ways ; but  few  situations  will  admit  of 
this.  Upon  levels,  or  easy  ascents,  a single  horse  draws 
the  waggon  : on  such  parts  of  the  way  where  the  decli- 
nation is  sufEcient  for  the  waggon  to  move  by  the  power 
of  gravity,  the  horse  is  taken  out,  and  follows  behind  ; and 
where  the  descents  are  such  that  the  waggon  would  move 
with  too  great  rapidity  by  its  own  weight  (or  run 
a-main^* ),  the  motion  is  regulated  by  a crooked  piece  of 
wood  (called  a convoy  J,  coming  over  the  top  of  one  of  the 
hind  wheels ; upon  which  the  waggon  man  presses  with 
such  force  as  he  finds  requisite,  to  regulate  the  motion  of 
the  waggon*. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  “ the  coals  in  this  county  are 
inexhaustible.^^ — Mr.  Williams,  in  his  Natural  History  of 
the  Mineral  Kingdom,  is  of  a different  opinion,  and 
thinks  it  a matter  of  such  importance  as  to  deserve  the  se- 
rious attention  of  the  Legislature.  Towards  elucidating 
this  point,  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  estimate  what  num- 
ber of  acres  are  wrought  yearly  in  this  county  to  supply 
the  above  quantity  of  coals.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
object,  the  thickness  and  number  of  workable  seams  of 
coal  must  be  first  ascertained  ; for  which  purpose  we  have 
been  favoured  with  secftionsf  exhibiting  the  thickness 
and  depth  of  the  various  strata,  in  some  of  the  deepest 
pits  in  the  county  ; which  will  not  only  be  useful  for  the 
present  purpose,  but  we  hope  will  be  acceptable  to  many 
of  our  readers,  who  are  curious  in  researches  of  subter- 
raneous geography. 


* This  mode  of  conveyance  has  been  used  here  upwards  of  i2o  years. 

+ One  at  St.  Anthon’s,  about  three  miles  below  Newcastle,  by  Mr.  Iohn- 
son;  the  other  of  Montague  Main,  about  three  miles  above  Newcastle,  by 
Mr.  Thomas. 


At 
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At  St.  Anthon’s  colliery  (three  miles  east  of  New- 
castle) the  different  seams  of  coal  ar^  as  follow : 


’ Seams, 

Thickness  ej 
each  seam. 

Ft.  Irt. 

Depth  to  each 
seam. 

Yds.  Ft.  In. 

1.  Coal 

0 

6 

• ••• 

34 

0 

6 

2.  Ditto  

8 

44 

1 

2 

3.  Ditto  

6 

«••• 

66 

1 

8 

4.  Ditto  

....  1 

0 

82 

2 

2 

5.  Ditto  

0 

6 

#••• 

94 

0 

8 

6.  Ditto  

8 

• ••• 

101 

2 

4 

7.  Ditto  

8 

108 

1 

0 

8.  Ditto  

1 

0 

128 

0 

0 

9.  High  Main  Coal 

....  6 

0 

• ••• 

152 

0 

0 

10.  Coal 

3 

0 

• ••• 

193 

0 

5 

11.  Ditto  

6 

200 

2 

2 

12.  Ditto  

6 

•••• 

219 

2 

5 

13.  Ditto  

3 

3 

• ••• 

247 

0 

2 

14.  Ditto  

2 

• • • • 

256 

2 

8 

15.  Ditto  

9 

• • « • 

258 

' 1 

5 

16.  Low  Main  Coal  .. 

6 

6 

• ••• 

270 

1 

8 

In  the  above  pit,  or  shaft,  which  is  nearly*  the  deepest 
in  the  kingdom,  there  are  no  less  than  16  seams  of  coal; 
but  many  of  these,  from  their  thinness,  are  not  workable. 
The  9th,  called  the  High  Main  coal^  and  the  16th,  the  Low 
Main  coaly  are  the  two  principal  seams  for  affording  quan- 
tities of  coal,  being  together  twelve  feet  and  a half  thick, 
. and  are  those  most  generally  wrought.  But  the  10th, 
13th,  and  14th,  are  all  workable  seams,  and  will  afford 
considerable  quantities  of  coal ; the  aggregate  of  the  three 
making  nearly  nine  feet  and  a half  thick ; so  that  the 
total  thickness  of  the  workable  seams  in  this  colliery 
amount  to  22  feet. 


* A pit  hath  lately  been  sunk  at  Willington,  five  miles  north.cast  from  New- 
«it!et  which  is  280  yards  deep  to  the  low  main  coal. 
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In  Montague  Main  colliery  (three  miles  west  of  New- 
castle) the  different  seams  of  coal  are  as  follow : 

Seams,  Thickness  of  Depth  to  each 

each  seam.  seam. 


1. 

Coal  

Ft. 

In. 

4. 

y</s. 

5 

Ft. 

2 

In. 

0 

2. 

Ditto  

6 

• ••• 

44 

1 

0 

3. 

Ditto  

9 

63 

2 

9 

4. 

Benwell  Main  ... 

5 

3 

••V 

69 

1 

10 

5. 

Coal  

1 

0 

• • t • 

79 

2 

10 

6. 

Ditto  

....  0 

8 

• ••• 

132 

1 

6 

7. 

Ditto  

....  3 

4 

• ••• 

137 

1 

10 

8. 

Ditto  

....  1 

() 

«••• 

143 

1 

3 

9. 

Ditto  

....  i 

3 

• ••• 

147 

2 

2 

10. 

Ditto  

....  0 

8 

• ••  • 

162 

2 

6 

11. 

Low  Main  Coal  . 

2 

il 

• ••  • 

176 

0 

4 

12. 

Lower  Main  Coal 

....  2 

10 

• • • • 

199 

2 

10 

13. 

Coal  .'. 

6 

• • • • 

226 

0 

10 

14-. 

Ditto  

5 

• • • • 

233 

1 

5 

15. 

Ditto  

3 

• • • • 

241 

1 

10 

In  this  shaft  there  are  1 5 seams  of  coal,  of  which  only 
four  are  workable,  viz.  the  4th,  7th,  11th,  and  12th, 
making  together  four  yards,  one  foot,  seven  inches  of 
workable  coal.  If  the  medium  be  taken  betwixt  this  and 
St.  Anthon’s,  it  will  be  nearly  six  yards  thick  of  work- 
able coal,  from  which  may  be  formed 

A calculation  of  the  quantity  of  Coal  in  an  acre  of  ground, 
supposing  the  aggregate  thichtess  of  the  various  seams 


amount  to  six  yards. 

An  acre  of  ground  contains  square  yards 

which,  multiplied  by  the  thickness,  6 yards, 


29040  cubic  yards 
in  an  acre* 
From 
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From  which  deduft  §•  for  waste,  and  "I 

the  part  or  pillars  necessary  to  be  V 9680 
left  in  working  ^ 


there  remains  19360  cubic  yards 

to  be  wrought. 

And  as  three  cubic  yards  of  coal,  when  wrought,  afford 
a Newcastle  chaldron, 

therefore  19360")  , xt  i i u 

f gives  6453  Newcastle  chaldrons 

divided  by  ^3  P'-'”"'- 

The  coals  exported  yearly  from  the  rivers  Tyne  and 
Wear,  with  Hartley  and  Blythe,  amount  to  about  825,000 
chaldrons*,  which,  with  the  home  consumption  of  the 
two  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  will  make 
the  quantity  of  coals  raised  yearly,  about  1,000,000 


chaldrons. 

And  the  chaldrons  raised  yearly,  1,000,000  gives  155acres 

^ nearly  p,  year, 

divided  by  the  chaldrons  per  acre  6453  3 cleared  of  coal 

6 yards  thick; 

And  by  estimating  the  breadth  occupied  by  the  caking 
coals  to  be  on  an  average  eight  miles  broad,  and  twenty- 
five  miles  long,  in  the  two  counties,  we  shall  find  there 
will  be  about  200  square  miles,  or  128,000  acres,  of  coal 
proper  for  exportation. 

Then  the  whole  area  128,000 ")  gives  825  years, the  time 

divided  by  the  yearly > before  this  space  will 

consumption  155  3 be  wrought  out. 

But  there  are  some  reasons  to  think  that  a thickness  of 


♦ From  Newcastle,  — — $ 10,000  chaldrons. 

Sunderland,  — - — 315,000  ditto. 

In  all  — — S25,oo» 


seam. 
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scam,  equal  to  six  yards,  will  not  be  obtained  over  an  ex-* 
tent  of  200  square  miles  ; probably  not  more,  on  an  ave- 
rage, than  four  yards  j in  which  case,  the  coal  will  be  ex- 
hausted in  550  years  : and  if  the  aggregate  thickness  of 
the  seams  to  be  obtained,  should  prove  only  three  yards, 
then  little  more  than  400  years  will  be  the  term  of  conti- 
nuance j but  it  is  probable  that,  before  the  half  of  that 
time  be  elapsed,  the  price  to  the  consumer  will  be  consi- 
derably increased,  from  the  increased  expense  of  obtain- 
ing them,  and  the  increased  length  of  carriage  from  the 
pits  to  the  river.  This  last,  we  presume,  may  be  reduced 
in  some  situations,  by  adopting  canals  instead  of  waggon- 
ways,  which,  we  have  often  wondered,  have  never  yet 
been  attempted. 

From  the  above  investigation,  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Williams’  apprehensions  are  not  so  chimerical  as  have 
been  represented  : how  far  it  may  be  right  for  the  Legis- 
lature to  interfere,  we  leave  to  the  consideration  of  those 
more  conversant  in  political  speculations. 

Of  the  coal  found  all  through  Bam  borough  ward, 
Islandshire,  and  those  parts  of  Glendale  ward  east  of  tlie 
river  Till,  the  seams  are  very  thin,  mostly  from  one  (to 
three  feet  thick,  and  of  a very  inferior  quality,  yielding  a 
great  quantity  of  ashes,  and  neither  caking  in  the  fire 
nor  burning  to  a cinder : they  are  used  only  for  home- 
consumption,  and  for  burning  lime  ; for  the  latter  pur- 
pose they  are  well  adapted,  by  their  property  of  neither 
caking  nor  burning  to  a cinder  ; and  it  luckily  happens, 
that  through  all  this  district,  the  coal  and  lime  are  gene- 
rally found  together ; a circumstance  which  greatly  faci- 
litates, and  lessens  the  expense  of,  burning  lime. 

If  a line  be  drawn  from  Alemouth  to  a little  west  of 
By  well,  on  the  river  Tyne,  very  little  of  this  kind  of  coal 
and  limestone  will  be  found  to  the  east  of  it  j and  from 

this 
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this  line  to  the  sea-coast,  no  limestone  whatever  appears, 
except  a small  patch  of  a different  limestone  that  puts  in 
at  Whitley,  near  Tynemouth,  and  runs  from  thence  in  a 
south-westerly  direftion,  through  the  county  of  Durham, 
&c.  In  this  space,  betwixt  those  two  ranges  of  lime- 
stone, lie  the  caking  coals  of  superior  quality  above- 
described ; and  the  same  breadth  of  coal  may  be  traced 
through  the  county  of  Durham,  stretching  in  the 
same  diredlion,  and  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  In  a 
similar  manner,  by  stretches  of  limestone  of  different 
kinds. 

It  would  be  a curious  Investigation  to  trace  these  mi- 
nerals through  the  different  counties  across  the  island, 
and  shew  where  the  strata  of  each  species  rise  to  the  sur- 
face, and  the  deviations  caused  in  them  by  cross  veins  or 
dykes,  &c.  We  believe  it  will  be  found  that  very  little 
or  no  coal  lies  to  the  east  of  this  line,  and  that  no  chalk 
lies  to  the  west. 

Limestone — of  an  excellent  quality,  abounds  through 
all  Bambojough  ward,  Islandshire,  and  that  part  of  Glen- 
dale ward  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Till ; it 
stretches  from  thence,  in  a south-westerly  direction, 
through  the  central  parts  of  the  county,  and  is  found  at 
Shllbottle,  Longframlington,  Hartburn,  Rial,  Corbridge, 
&c.  and  at  numberless  other  places  to  the  westward  of 
these  ; but  the  south-east  quarter,  which  is  so  rich  in 
coal,  is  destitute  of  lime*  *,  as  is  also  that  part  of  Glen- 
dale ward  west  of  the  river  Till. 

Stone  marl — abounds  in  many  places  near  Tweed-side  ; 
and  shell  marl  is  found  in  a few  places  in  Glendale  ward. 
The  greatest  quantity  is  at  Wark,  Sunnylaws,  and  Lear- 

• Excfpc  a smill  patch  at  Whitley,  near  Tynemouth. 

NORTHUMB.]  C 
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mouth*,  where  it  has  been  formed  by  a deposit  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  shells,  both  univalve  and  bivalve,  many  of 
which  are  yet  perfect,  forming  a stratum,  several  feet  in 
depth,  of  pure  calcareous  earth ; but  the  exa£l  depth  of 
this  bed  of  marl  has  never  yet  been  ascertained,  for  want 
of  a proper  level  to  carry  off  the  water.  It  probably  may 
afford  matter  of  speculation  to  some  readers  to  be  inform- 
ed, that  in  the  middle  of  this  marl  there  is  an  horizontal 
stratum  of  sand,  about  twelve  inches  thick ; and  also 
that,  a few  years  since,  a Red  Deer  Stagy  in  the  attitude  of 
running,  and  in  every  part  complete,  was  found  embedded 
in  the  marl : horns  of  the  same  animal  have  been  found 
at  different  times  in  perfect  preservation  ; and  a part  of 
the  scalpy  with  the  cores  of  a pair  of  horns  belonging  to 
some  animal  of  the  Bos  Taurus  species,  were  lately  found 
here : we  have  never  seen  any  breed  of  cattle,  the  horns 
of  which  were  of  equal  magnitude  ; for  though  the  out- 
side shell  or  horn  part  was  wanting,  yet  the  core  was 
twenty-four  inches  long,  and  twelve  inches  circumference 
at  the  root  *,  and  when  in  a perfect  state,  and  covered 
with  the  outside  shell,  must  have  been  about  live  inches 
diameter : their  form  is  a gentle  curve,  and  have  all  the 
appearance  of  a pair  of  bull’s  horns ; but  probably  of  a 
different  breed  of  cattle  to  any  we  have  at  present.  • 

Clay  marl — is  also  found  in  small  quantities,  but  in 
situations  where  it  could  not  be  conveniently  used  with  ' 
cffe<St. 

Lead  ore — has  hitherto  never  been  found  in  any  quan- 
tity, but  in  the  mountainous  distrlfls  on  the  south-west 
part  of  the  county,  towards  the  head  of  that  branch,  of 


* Since  the  fissi  impression  of  this  Report,  in  i794-»  shell  marl  has  been 
found  in  several  other  places,  by  boring  with  an  auger,  as  at  Mindrim,  The 
Ilagg,  l.earmouth,  Newtow  n,  Hopper,  &c. ; and  in  every  instance,  in  flat, 
^oggy,  mossy  gioimds,  which  liave  iormetly  been  lakes. 


South 
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South  Tyne,  called  Allendale ; and  a:  small  quantity  at 
Fallowfield,  a little  to  the  north  of  Hexham*. 

In  this  county,  lead  ore  is  wrought  by  the  bingy  a 
measure  containing  eight  cwt.  of  clean  ore ; the  workmen 
being  paid  by  the  owners  of  the  mine  at  different  prices,' 
from  8j.  to  36/.  per  bmg  (for  getting,  and  washing,  of 
cleaning),  according  to  the  richness,  quality,  or  hardness' 
of  the  mine.  If  the  owners  sell  any  of  the  ore  in  this 
state,  the  price  is  generally  frOm  3/.  10/.  to  10/.  per 
bingy  but  they  mostly  have  smelt-mills  of  their  own,' 
where  they  smelt  it  at  their  own  cost,  take  the  silver  out 
of  it  by  refiningf , and  then  cast  the  lead  into  long  pieces, 
called  pigSy  of  H cwt.  each. — Pig  lead  is  sole  by  the  fo- 
ther,  a quantity  containing  2 1 cwt.  which  is  reckoned  to 
sell  at  a fair  price  when  at  15/.  or  16/.  per  fother : in 
1776  it  was  as  low  as  12/.  •,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1782 
it  was  17/.  5/.:  in  1788  it  rose  gradually  to  23/.  10/.  per 
fother,  which  was  several  pounds  higher  than  it  was  ever 
sold  at  before  ; but,  in  the  following  year,  it  fell  to  16/.’ 
or  17/.  per  fother ; ivhich  shews  the  flu<5luating  price  of 
this  article^. 

The  ore  of  zinc — is  found  in  great  abundance,  embedded' 
with  the  spar,  in  most  of  the  veins  producing  lead  ore 
but  its  distance  from  any  brass  manufadfures,  and  from' 
water  carriage,  renders  it  of  little  value.  In  these  mines' 


* The  lead  mines  in  Allendale  produce  about  i2,oco  bings  of  lead  ore  annu- 
ally, which,  at  4I.  4s.  perbing,  is  upwards  of  ,b,ot)ol.  a year. 

+ The  Allendale  lead  ore  is  smelted  and  refined  at  Dukesfield  smelt-mill, 
and  produces  about  seven  or  eight  ounces  of  silver  from  each  fother  of  lead. 
What  is  got  at  Fallowfield  contains  so  little  silver,  that  it  will  not  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  refining  ; while  seme  oie,  got  in  Alston  Moor,  in  Cumberland,  yields 
42  02.  of  silver  per  fotiur. 

The  process  of  refining  greatly  improves  the  lead,  by  making  it  more  dudilc, 

X In  1803  the  price  was  as  high  as  32I.  per  fother. 
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arc  also  found  great  variety  of  crystalizations,  of  spar, 
quartz,  &c.  See. 

The  mines  which  produce  lead  ore  are  very  flui^luating, 
and  uncertain  in  point  of  profit  to  the  adventurers  ; but 
tend  to  a general  good,  by  giving  employment  to  a numer- 
ous class  of  industrious  workmen,  who,  being  situated  in 
a climate  improper  for  the  produ£lion  of  grain,  are  obliged 
to  receive  the  greatest  part  of  their  provisions  from  the 
more  fertile  districts  of  the  county,  and  by  those  means 
encourage  its  agriculture. 

Iron  ore — may  be  had  In  many  parts  of  the  county ; 
of  late  years,  the  convenience  of  shipping  it  at  Holy 
Island  has  induced  the  Carron  Company  to  have  consi- 
derable quantities  from  thence. 

Freestones — of  various  kinds,  abound  In  almost  every 
part  of  the  county,  and  are  applied  to  all  the  purposes  of 
building.  Many  of  the  quarries  afford  tolerable  slates  for 
roofing,  and  flags  for  floors : at  some  of  them,  excellent 
grindstones  are  got,  of  which  a great  many  are  exported 
from  Camus  and  Warkworth. 

Whinstones — of  the  blue  kind,  are  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  county,  particularly  along  the  sea-coast  In  Bambo- 
roughshire  ; and  the  distrift  on  the  western  side  of  the 
river  Till,  Including  all  the  Cheviot  mountains,  produces 
scarcely  any  other  mineral  substance  than  brown,  red,  or 
grey  whinstone.  For  making  roads,  they  are  superior  to 
any  other  materials  we  ever  saw,  and  are  led  several  miles 
for  that  purpose,  even  where  freestones  are  to  be  had  upon 
the  spot. 
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SECT.  VI. WATERS. 

The  principal  rivers,  which  a<ft  as  estuaries  to  the  rest, 
are  the  Tyne,  Blytb,  Wansbeck,  Coquet,  Ain,  and  Tweed. 
The  innumerable  streams  which  lose  their  names  in  the 
above,  spread  in  every  direction  through  the  county  : 
the  Tyne  branches  into  nearly  two  equal  streams  a little 
above  Hexham,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
North  Tyne  and  South  Tyne  : the  main  branch  of  North 
Tyne,  is  the  Reed;' and  of  South  Tyne,  the  Ain  : the 
principal  streams  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Tyne, 
east  of  Hexham,  are  the  Devil’s  Water  and  the  Derwent; 
and  the  river  Till  is  the  only  stream,  of  any  note,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Tweed,  in  this  county. 

The  Tyne  and  Tweed  are  the  most  eminent  for  their 
navigation,  the  tide  flowing  up  the  former  sixteen  miles, 
and  up  the  latter  eight  or  ten.  The  navigation  of  the 
other  rivers  is  confined  to  a small  distance  from  their 
mouths  : of  these,  the*  Ely th  and  Ain  are  of  the  most 
importance,  from  the  convenience  which  the  first  aSbrds 
to  its  neighbourhood,  for  the  exportation  of  considerable 
quantities  of  coals ; and  both  of  them  for  corn.  Sec.  and 
the  importation  of  timber,  iron,  and  other  useful  articles. 

The  Tyne  and  Tweed  have  been  long  celebrated  for 
their  salmon  fisheries  : in  the  latter,  a rent  of  800/.  a 
year  is  paid  for  a fishing  of  two  hundred  yards  in  length, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river ; and  the  same  rent  is  paid 
for  other  two  fishings  above  the  bridge,  not  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length  each.  The  fish 
taken  here  are,  the  salmon,  bull-trout,  whitling,  and  large 
common  trout,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  them  sent  to 
London  ; in  the  conveyance  of  which,  a great  improve- 
ment lias  taken  place  of  late  years,  by  packing  them  in 

c 3 pounded 
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pounded  icc : by  this  means  they  are  presented  nearly  as 
fresh  at  the  Londpii  market,  as  when  taken  out  of  the 
river.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  them,  and  keeping 
up  a constant  and  regular  supply,  vessels  called  smacks, 
sail  three  times  a week,  and  being  purposely  constructed 
for  swift  sailing,  frequently  make  their  run  in  48  hours. 
These  vessels  are  from  70  to  120  tons  burden;  on  an 
average  twelve  men  are  employed  in  each  vessel,  and  make 
about  fourteen  voyages  in  a year ; and  not  less  than  7.5 
boats,  and  300  fishermen,  are  employed  in  taking  tbe  fisl^ 
in  the  river  Tweed. 
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CHAP.  II. 

STATE  OF  PROPERTY. 


SECT.  I. ESTATES. 

ESTATES  vary  In  their  annual  value  from  20/.  to 
upwards  of  20,000/.  a year  5 one,  in  particular,  is  upwards 
of  40,000/.  Small  estates,  Tom  20/.  to  200/.  a year,  are 
found  in  the  southern  and  middle  parts  of  the  county,  but 
very  rarely  In  the  northern. 

There  are  probably  few  parts  of  the  kingdom  where 
estates  have  made  such  rapid  improvements  as  In  this 
county  *,  there  being  several  instances  of  the  value  being 
more  than  trebled  within  the  last  40  years.  Many  causes 
have  certainly  been  aiding  to  produce  this  great  efFedl  j 
but  the  principal  one  is  attributed  to  letting  large  farms, 
and  leases  for  21  years*,  by  which  means  the  tenants  of 
capital  were  encouraged  to  make  those  great  exertions, 
from  which  such  advantages  have  resulted,  not  only  to 
themselves  and  proprietors  of  the  land,  but  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  from  the  very  increased  produce,  and 
superiority  of  its  quality. 

The  usual  mode  of  letting  farms  Is',  to  fix  a rent,  under 
certain  conditions  and  covenants,  six  or  twelve  months 
before  the  expiration  of  the  lease ; but  upon  one  of  the 
largest  estates  in  the  county*,  the  tenants  have  an  offer 
of  their  farms  two  years  and  a half  or  three  years  before  the 


* The  Earl  of  Tanke  R V I L L e’s.  ' 
C 4 ' 


expiration 
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expiration  of  the  lease,  which  is  a mutual  benefit  to  both 
landlord  and  tenant;  and  is  attended  with  so  many  advan- 
tages, that  it  is  in  a fair  way  of  being  generally  adopted. 

On  some  estates,  the  pradlice  of  letting,  farms  by  serr^/ 
proposnlsy  is  still  in  use.  This  is  a dark  and  mysterious 
mode,  which  frequently  defeats  the  end  it  is  intended  to 
accomplish,  and  instead  of  obtaining  an  excessive  high  renty 
the  prize  has  been  often  gained  at  a very  hifcrior  value  \ 
and,  in  the  language  of  the  turf  (where  only  one  has  en- 
tered the  lists),  by  walking  the  course and  we  have 
known  some  of  the  first  farmers  in  the  county  forego 
their  farms,  rather  than  submit  to  contend  in  the  dark. 

Upon  most  estates,  it  is  generally  stipulated  that  a cer- 
tain portion  of  the  best  old  grazing  lands,  on  each  farm, 
shall  be  kept  in  grass  during  the  whole  term. 

The  quantity  of  land,  in  ploughing,  is  mostly  limited  to 
a certain  number  of  acres ; and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term,  where  the  tenant  quits  on  the  12th  of  May,  he  is 
allowed  to  have  a crop  of  corn  from  off  two-thirds  of  the 
arable  lands ; this  is  called  the  way-going  crop : the  en- 
tering tenant  has  the  straw,  and  leads  the  crop  into  the 
stack-yard.  The  houses,  hedges,  gates,  drains,  &c.  are 
kept  and  left  in  repair  by  the  tenant,  who  likewise  pays 
all  taxes,  cesses,  &c. 

Of  the  annual  value  of  the  estates  in  this  county,  no 
authentic  information  could  be  obtained ; but  a probable 
guess  may  be  formed,  by  supposing  that  there  are  800,000 
acres  of  cultivatable  land,  and  that  this,  on  an  average, 
is  worth  14/.  per  acre  ; and  that  450,000  acres  of  moun- 
tainous distridt  is  worth  2s.  per  acre. 


Then  800,000  acres,  at  14x £.  560,000 

And  450,000  acres,  at  2s 45,000 


Gives  the  total  value  of  the  lands,  per  ann.  £.  605,000 
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SECT.  II. TENURES. 

The  landed  property  in  this  county  is  mostly  freehold. 
Some  small  parcels  of  copyhold  are  found  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  county  ; and  in  those  distridls  which  belong  to 
the  county  of  Durham,  some  leaseholds  for  lives,  or  years, 
are  held  under  the  church.  There  are  also  two  or  three 
manors  of  customary  tenure,  towards  the  head  of  South 
Tyne. 


I 
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BUILDINGS. 


SECT.  I. — FARM-HOUSES,  OFFICES,  &c. 


BUILDINGS,  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  farms, 
were  formerly  very  shabby  and  ill-contrived  ; but  those 
that  have  been  eredled  of  late  years,  are  better  adapted 
to  the  various  purposes  wanted  for  extensive  farms  and 
improved  cultivation. 

The  most  approved  form  of  distributing  the  various 
offices  is,  on  the  east,  west,  and  north  sides,  of  a re<5lan- 
gular  parallelogram,  which  is  generally  divided  into  two 
fold-yards,  for  cattle  of  different  ages,  the  south  being 
left  open  to  admit  the  sun  ; and  for  the  same  reason,  and 
also  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  and  health,  the  farm-house 
is  removed  in  front,  thirty  or  forty  yards;  between  whicli 
and  the  south  wall  of  the  fold,  is  a small  court,  for  coals, 
young  poultry,  &c.  as  in  the  annexed  plan. 
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A,  the  farm-house. 

13,  the  barn,  1 8 feet  by  60. 

C,  sheds,  over  which  are  granaries. 

D D,  ditlo,  upon  which  are  built  corn-stacks ; one  of 
which  is  for  wintering  yearling  calves,  the  other  for  hold- 
ing implements  of  husbandry. 

E,  byers  for  cows  and  work-oxen,  16  feet  by  48. 

E,  stables. 

Gy  Pig-sties,  with  hen-house  above. 

H H,  hold-yards  for  cattle  of  different  ages. 

Repairs  arc  mostly  done  by  the  tenants ; on  the  large 
farms,  complaints  are  seldom  made  of  their  being  neg- 
lected ; but  upon  small  farms,  the  landlord  is  frequently 
obliged  to  lend  his  assistance. 


SECT.  II. COTTAGES. 

Such  cottages  as  have  been  ereCteda  number  of  years, 
are  built  with  stone  and  clay,  and  covered  \vith  thatch ; 
those  that  have  been  built  of  late  years,  are  of  Jt  ine  and 
lime,  covered  with  tiles,  and  mostly  a floor  of  lime  and 
sand:  they  consist  of  one  apartment,  15  feet  by  16,  to 
dwell  in,  with  a small  one  at  the  entrance,  for  a cow, 
coals,  working-tools,  &c.  9 feet  by  16,  and  are  only  one 
story  high : very  few  of  them  want  the  accommodation 
of  a garden. 

The  materials  used  for  building  are,  stone  and  bricks, 
but  mostly  the  former.  Straw  used  to  be  the  universal 
covering,  but  it  is  now  nearly  fallen  into  disuse,  and  tiles 
or  slates  substituted  in  its  stead.  The  small  dark  blue 
glate,  from  Scotland,  is  the  kind  generally  used  here,  and 
are  much  superior  to  tiles  ; for  though  they  are  more  ex- 
pensive 
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pensive  at  first,  yet  it  is  probable  that,  in  a few  years,  they 
may  be  as  cheap,  from  the  repairs  tiles  so  frequently  re- 
quire, especially  where  they  are  so  ill  manufaflured. 

Fir  timber  is  universally  used  for  all  the  purposes  of 
building. 
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MODE  OF  OCCUPATION. 


SECT.  I. FARMS,  AND'  CHARACTER  OF  TftS 

FARMERS. 

THE  Size  of  Farms — varies  considerably  In  this 
county : In  Glendale  and  Bamborough  tvards,  the  farms 
are  large,  from  500/.  to  1500/.  a year ; very  few  under 
100/.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  county,  they  are  from 
50/.  to  300/.  a year:  some  tenants  In  the  northern  parts 
of  the  county,  farm  from  2000/.  to  4000/.  a year,  and 
upwards.  The  capitals  necessary  for  such  farms,  entitle 
them  to  a good  education,  and  give  them  a spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  enterprise,  that  is  rarely  found  amongst  the 
occupiers  of  small  farms  and  short  leases.  Their  minds 
being  open  to  convi»5lIon,  they  are  ready  to  try  new  expe- 
riments, and  adopt  every  beneficial  improvement,  that 
can  be  learnt  in  other  distridls  : for  this  purpose,  many  of 
them  have  traversed  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom 
to  obtain  agricultural  knowledge,  and  have  transplanted 
every  practice  they  thought  superior  to  those  they  were 
acquainted  with,  or  that  could  be  advantageously  pursued 
in  their  own  situation  ; and  scarcely  a year  passes,  with- 
out some  of  them  making  extensive  agricultural  tours,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  examining  the  modes  of  culture,  of 
purchasing  or  hiring  the  most  improved  breeds  of  stock, 
and  seeing  the  operations  of  new-invented  and  most  use- 
ful implements. 
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The  character  of  a farmer  is  here  so  respectable,  tliat 
gentlemen  who  possess  landed  property  from  500/.  to 
1500/.  a year,  think  it  no  debasement  to  follow  the  pro- 
fession i and  so  high  a name  have  many  of  the  farmers 
obtained,  for  their  superior  knowledge  in  rural  affairs, 
that  they  are  seldom  without  pupils  from  various  and 
distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  whom  they  have  very 
handsome  premiums*.  Amongst  the  present  pupils  may 
be  reckoned  the  son  of  an  Earl,  and  the  son  of  a Baronet 
who,  from  their  abilities,  attention,  and  anxious  readi- 
ness to  learn  and  work  at  every  operation,  we  hope  will 
do  credit  to  the  profession,  and  render  the  most  essential 
services  to  their  respective  districts. 


SECT.  II. RENT, 

The  rent  of  lands  in  this  county  used  formerly  to  be 
clogged  with  payments  in  kind,  and  personal  services  ;■ 
but  these  have  been  long  disused,  and  the  whole  is  now 
paid  in  money.  The  rents  are  mostly  due  on  the  12th  of 
May  and  the  22d  of  November  ; but  payment  is  seldom 
required  till  four  or  five  months  after  being  due. 

The  rent  per  acre  must  vary  with  the  quality  of  the 
land,  and  other  circumstances  : at  a distance  from  towns,- 
and  for  the  purposes  of  hxrming  only,  lands  may  be  had 
from  one  shilling  per  acre  up  to  thirty  and  forty  shillings : 

, in  the  year  1795  a farm  of  upwards  of  2000  acres,  was 
lett  for  20s.  an  acre,  unenclosed,  but  tithe-free  of  grain  : 
one  of  600  acres,  at  24-j-.  per  acre,  pays  all  tithes : ano- 
ther of  300  acres,  at  35s.  per  acre,  tithe-free,  well  en- 


* Generally  locl.  per  annum. 

closed. 
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closed,  and  in  high  condition,  and  several  other  large 
farms,  that  pay  tithes  of  every  kind,  have  been  lett  as 
high  as  from  27  to  S7s.  per  acre  -,  and  some  old  rich 
grazing  pastures  along  the  sea-coast,  lett  for  40j.  per 
acre  *. 


SECT.  III. TITHES. 

Of  this  burthen  of  agriculture,  we  do  not  find  any 
thing  peculiar  to  this  county,  which  is  not  common  to 
the  rest.  In  some  parts,  the  tithes  are  collecHied  with 
moderation  •,  in  others,  with  the  severity  of  law  : some 
lett  for  a term  of  years  at  a fair  rent,  whilst  others  value 
and  lett  every  year. 


SECT.  IV. POOR-RATES. 

In  Newcastle,  they  vary  from  2s.  6d.  to  4-x.  6tl.  in  the 
pound,  in  times  of  peace ; but  at  present,  All-Saints’ 
parish  is  as  high  as  Gr.  per  pound,  owing  to  the  seafaring 
people  living  mostly  in  this  parish ; and  the  sailors  being 
impressed,  their  wives  and  children  come  for  support 
upon  the  parish. — At  Hexham  they  are  2s.  6d. — Morpeth 
3j.  Qd. — Alnwick  1/.  10^/. — Belford  2s.  Qd. — Berwick 
2s.  Sd. — Wooler  1j.  6d. ; and  In  other  parts  of  the  county 
we  find  they  vary  from  6d.  to  2s.  per  pound.  In  ISO-t 
the  above  rates  are  increased  at  least  one-third. 


* These  were  the  rents  per  acre  in  1795  ; but  in  1804  the  advance  has  been 
such,  that  the  dry  fertile  loams,  lett  for  50  to  5js.  per  acre ; and  rich  old  graz> 
pastures  for  60  Co  70s.  per  acre,  tiUie-free. 
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SECT.  V. — LEASES. 

Leases — for  twenty-one  years,  are  lett  on  most  of  the 
principal  estates,  especially  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
county.  Some  proprietors  of  land  in  the  other  distriils, 
lett  only  for  nine,  twelve,  or  fifteen  years  ; and  a few  lett 
no  leases.  The  general  time  of  entry  is  the  12th  of 
May*.  The  covenants  vary  with  circumstances  ; but  we 
think  the  following  the  best  calculated  for  improvement, 
and  the  benefit  of  both  landlord  and  tenant : 

After  the  usual  reservations  of  mines,  woods,  &c.  and 
provisoes  of  re-entry  on  non-payment  of  rent  or  aliena- 
tion, &c.  the  tenant  covenants  to  pay  the  rent — all  taxes 
—keep  and  leave  all  in  repair — not  to  sell  hay,  straw,  or 
other  fodder,  but  convert  the  same  into  manure,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  premises — to  lay  the  dung  on  the  pre- 
mises (except  that  bred  the  last  year,  which  is  left  for  the 
in-coming  tenant) — not  to  sow  any  hemp,  flax,  mustard, 
or  rape,  except  the  last  for  green  food — not  to  depasture 
more  stints  the  last  six  months,  than  were  depastured  in 
the  winters  of  preceding  years — to  destroy  the  moles 
yearly,  and  scale  the  grass-grounds — to  thrash  the  way- 
going crop  in  an  uniform  manner,  and  deliver  a daily 
supply  of  straw  to  the  next  tenant — to  keep  uneaten  the 
lands  sown  with  grass-seeds  in  the  last  year  of  the  term, 
from  the  first  of  October  to  the  end  of  the  term — to  per- 
mit the  lessor  to  sow  grass-seeds  on  the  way-going  crop 
— and  to  plough  the  lands  intended  for  fallow,  five 
months  before  the  expiration  of  the  term — to  have  no 


» Upon  the  Duke  of  Nor  thumbe  r l a nd’s  estate,  the  time  of  entry  it 
Lady-  Day,  and  the  ofF-going  tenant  has  no  way-going  crop. 

more 
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more  m ploughing  than* acres  at  one  time — to  fal- 

low yearly  for  wheat,  turnips,  or  other  green  crops,  one- 
tlrird  of  the  ploughing  lands,  and  lay  upon  every  acre 
cart-loads  of  dung  *,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  cart- 

loads of  limef — not  to  keep  any  land  in  ploughing  more 
than  three  years  at  one  time — to  lay  to  grass  yearly,  one- 
third  of  the  ploughing  lands  fallowed  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  sow  upon  every  acre  pounds  of  clover, 

&c.  (or  other  seeds  suited  to  the  soil)  ; to  keep  such  lands 
in  grass  at  least  two  or  three  years before  they  are 
ploughed  out  again — to  keep  in  grass  during  the  whole 
of  the  term,  and  at  the  end  thereof  leave  in  grass,  all 
those  fields  called  § 

and  all  such  lands  as  shall  be  converted 
into  watered  meadows — to  be  at  one  half  the  expense  of 
making  new  quick  fences,  and  of  cleaning  and  rearing 
them  for  seven  years  after  first  planted — and  othersy  that 
situation  or  circumstances  may  require. 

The  lessor  covenants,  that  the  tenant  shall  have  peace- 
able possession,  and  a way-going  crop  from  off  two-thirds 
of  the  ploughing  lands,  with  the  use  of  the  stack-yards, 
barns,  and  granaries,  for  twelye  months  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  *,  also  to  be  at  one-half  the  expense  of 
making  new  quick  fences,  and  of  cleaning  and  rearing 
them  for  seven  years  after  first  planted ; with  other  cove- 
nants that  may  be  agreed  on,  respedling  building,  &c. 


* Generally,  from  one-third  to  near  one-half,  on  the  larger  farms;  but  on 
some  small  farms  it  is  moie. 

t This  covenant  is  only  inserted  where  the  soil  is  known  to  want  lime, 
which  is  generally  the  case  on  all  the  dry  lands  of  this  distridl, 

f Weak  soils,  improper  for  corn,  should  continue  in  grass  five,  six,  or  seven 
years,  or  until  if  is  thought  they  want  refreshing  by  ploughing,  which  is  only 
used  in  such  situations  as  being  subservient  to  stock. 

\ These  are,  generally,  old  rich  grazing  pastures  or  meadows. 
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SECT.  VI. EXPENSE  AND  PROFIT. 

The  expense  upon  a farm  may  be  estimated  pretty 
near  the  truth,  for  a certain  number  of  acres ; but  the 
profits  depend  upon  so  many  precarious  circumstances, 
such  as  seasons,  mode  of  culture,  produce,  markets.  See. 
that  we  think  any  estimate  of  profits  upon  a particular 
farm,  would  be  a very  vague  criterion  for  judging  of  the 
rest,  and  most  probably  would  not  suit  any  other  farm  of 
the  same  rent  or  magnitude  in  the  county  ; we  shall  there- 
fore state  the  expense  of  cultivating  an  acre,  supposing 
a farm  in  the  rotation  of  three  years  arable  and  three 
years  grass,  viz.  1 year  oats, 

2 turnips, 

3 barley, 

4<  ......  clover  and  other  grasses, 

5 ditto, 

6 ditto ; 

and  that  the  first  year’s  clover  carries  six  sheep  per  acre, 
the  second  year  four,  and  the  third  year  two  sheep  per 
acre.  Then  the  expense  will  be  as  follows : 

First  year — for  oats  : 

£.  s.  iL 


Ploughing  and  harrowing 0 6 0 

Seed,  and  sowing  0 14*  0 

Weeding  0 1 0 

Harvesting  0 6 0 

Thrashing  and  winnowing  0 5 0 


Market  expenses  and  carriage  ....  0 6 0 


1 IS  l> 


Second 
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£.  s.  d. 

Brought  forward  118  0 

Second  year — for  turnips,  drilled  at  30  inch  intervals. 
Ploughing  and  harrowing  5 times  15  0 

Lime,  leading  and  laying  on  15  0 

Leading  dung  0 8 0 

Spreading  ditto  0 2 0 

Seed  and  drilling  0 16 

Hand-hoeing  twice  0 6 0 

Horse-hoeing  twice  0 16 

3 9 0 

‘Third  year — for  barley,  sonvn  broad-cast. 

Ploughing  and  harrowing  twice  ....  0 10  0 

Seed,  3 bushels*,  and  sowing  0 8 0 

Weeding  0 10 

Harvesting, thrashing,  marketing  0 ^ ^ 

and  carriage  j 

1 16  0 

» 

\thi  5thi  and  6th  years — clover  and  other  grasses. 
Grass-seeds  sown  on  the  barley  crop  0 14  0 " 

Harrowing  and  rolling  in  0 10 

Stoning,  scaling,  and  catching")  q ^ o 

moles  for  3 years  3 

.Attendance,  and  other  expenses ")  ^ ^ 

of  sheep  for  3 years  3 

1 12  0 
;^.8  15  0 


* This  is  the  quantity  commonly  sown,  , but  we  think  two  bushels,  or  two 
bushels  and  a half,  very  sufficient;  and  where  drilled  at  nine  ortwelve  inches 
intervals,  one  bushel  and  afhalf  we  find  a proper  quantity  ; which  saying  of 
seed  will  pay  for  horse  and  hand-hoeing,  when  tlie  crop  is  drilled. 
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Brought  forward  8 15  0 

Taxes  and  cesses  for  6 years  0 18  0 

Capital  employed  for  cultivation,  &c 9 13  0 

Ditto  for  12  sheep,  at  2 6x.  each  15  12  0 

Total  capital  employed  on  6 acres  25  5 0 


The  interest  of  which,  allowing  10  per  cent.  Is  2 10  0 

To  which  must  be  added  the  expense  of  7 „ , ^ 
...  ^ ^ 9 13  0 

Gives  the  expense  per  year  for  6 acres*  ....  12  3 G 

Or  per  acre  2 0 6 

The  expenses  incurred  for  cultivation  will  be  nearly 
the  same,  whatever  the  soil ; but  the  produce  will  vary 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  land. 

On  good  lands  the  produce  may  be : 

1st  year,  Oats,  45  bush,  per  acre,  at  2x.  per  bush.  4-  10  0 


2d  do.  Turnips,  per  acre,  5 0 0 

Sd  do.  Barley,  36bush.  per  acre,  at  2x.  6^.  do.  4 10  0 

4th  do.  Clover  and  grasses  3 0 0 

5th  do.  Ditto  2 0 0 

6th  do.  Ditto  10  0 

Value  of  produce  in  6 years  20  0 0 

Dcdu(Sl  expense  of  cultivation,  &c 12  3 G 

Leaves  the  rent  for  6 years  7 16  6 

Or  per  acfc,  per  year  16  1 


* These  were  the  exi’cnscs  in  1793  » 1804  the  advances  of  workmen’s 

wages,  taxes,  &c.  have  increased  llie  expense  to  at  least  one-thiri  more. 
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If  the  value  of  the  crops  be, 

. St 

1st  year,  Oats,  30  bush,  per  acre,  at  2s.  per  bush.  3 0 0 


2d  do.  Turnips,  3 10  0 

3d  do.  Barley,  24  bush,  per  acre,  at  2s.  6d.  do.  3 0 0 

4th  do.  Clover  and  grasses  2 10  0 

v*5th  do.  Ditto  1 10  0 

6th  do.  Ditto  0 15  0 


Value  of  produce  In  6 years  14  5 0 

Deduct  expense  of  cultivation,  &c 12  3 6 


Gives  the  rent  for  6 years  2 16 


Or  per  acre,  per  year  0 7 0 


From  the  above  statement  it  appears,  that  nearly  the 
same  capital  will  be  required  to  carry  on  a farm  in  plough- 
ing at  7j-.  per  acre,  that-  it  does  one  at  26r.  per  acre : 
therefore,  a farm  of  good  landy  of  100/.  per  year,  will  re*- 
quire  less  capital  than  a farm  of  bad  land  of  100/.  per  year; 
and  also,  that  when  the  value  of  the  crops  in  six  years 
amounts  to  no  more  than  12/.  such  lands  are  improper 
for  arable,  and  will  pay  no  rent ; of  course,  the  most 
profitable  mode  of  employing  such  soils,  is  to  let  them 
remain  in  pasturage. 
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‘ CARTS. 

__  * * • » • • • 

Carts  used  in  this  county  are  mostly  drawn  by 
two  horses ; they  are,  in  general,  heavy,  clumsy,  and  ill- 
formed,  and  such  as  we  think  few  distri6ls  would  wish  to 
imitate  ; they  are  right-lined  rectangular  parallelopipe- 
dons  : the  general  dimensions  for  a two-horse  cart  are  66 

* ws  , , 

inches  long,  40  inches  wide,  and  20  inches  deep,  and  con- 
tain 24|  Winchester  bushels,  streaked  7neasure.  The  usual 
load  for  two  horses  in  winter,  is  30  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
in  summer  36;  the  first  about  17  cwt.  and  the  latter 
:^50ut  20  cwt.  or  one  ton. 

Single-Horse  Carts— taz  becoming  more  prevalent  in  se- 
veral parts  of  the  county,  especially  near  Hexham,  which, 
being  in  the' vicinity  of  Cumberland,  has  copied  the  prac- 
tice from  thence,  where  single-horse  carts  are  universally 
used. 

Waggons — drawn  by  four  horses,  are  used  by  some 
persons  for  leading  coals  and  lime;  but  we  hope  a few 
years  will  shew  the  absurdity  of  employing  such  unwieldy 
carriages,  so  destructive  to  roads,  and  of  so  little  utility 
to  farmers. 

PLOUGHS. 

The  Swing-Plough — made  in  imitation  of  the  Rotheram 
plough,  is  in  general  use  through  every  part  of  this  coun- 
ty* : its  form  is  constantly  varying,  no  fixed  rules  being 

known 


* The  farmers  of  this  distrift  have  always  had  the  good  sense  not  to  load  their 
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known  for  its  construction;  scarcely  two  carpenters  making 
them  alike,  differing  widely  in  the  length  and  height  of  the 
beam,  point  of  yoking,  form  of  mould-board,  &c.  &c.  To 
remedy  those  defects,  it  was* *intimated,  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  this  Report,  that  “ Essay  on  the  Construction  of 
the  P lough y deduced  from  mathematical  principles  f would  be 
soon  oflered  to  the  public.  This  Essay  is  now  published*, 
from  which  we  have  extracted  the  following 

PraEiical  Construction,  for  determining  the  Position  and  Di- 
mensions of  the  most  essential  Parts  of  a P lough. 

‘‘  That  the  operation  of  ploughing  may  be  performed 
with  the  least  loss  of  power,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
height  and  inclination  of  the  horse’s  shoulder. 

“ While  a horse  is  in  the  a6l  of  pulling,  the  inclination 
of  his  shoulder  varies  from  69  to  75  degrees,  according 
to  circumstances;  the  medium  is  72  degrees;  and  the 
medium  height  of  the  point  of  draught  on  the  shoulder 
of  a horse  15i-hands  high,  is  4?8  inches. 

“ These  data  being  got  from  experiment,  and  the  depth 
to  be  ploughed  (suppose  6 inches)  given, 

“ Draw  a right  line,  AB,  and  at  any  point  {Fig-  2, 
Plate\.)  A,  erecH:  a perpendicular,  AP,  equal  to  48  inches. 

“ With  AP  as  a radius,  from  P as  a centre,  describe  a 
quarter  of  a circle,  AO,  which  divide  into  90  equal  parts 
or  degrees. 

“ From  P,  through  72  degrees,  draw  a right  line,  to 
meet  AB  in  B. 

“ Set  the  length  of  the  traces  and  swin'g-trees  from  P 
to  H ; this  is  commonly  102  inches. 


teams  with  tvheel.ploughs,  as  wheels  in  general  destroy  a considerable  portion 
of  the  power  of  the  team,  besides  their  additional  weight ; hence  the  absurdity 
ofrecomnaending  Norjolk-pleughs  to  those  districts,  where  the  simple  swing- 
plough  has  been  used  and  properly  understood. 

* for  Messrs,  Rob  I N SON,  London  ; and  Bb  l l,  Newcastle. 
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“From  H,  upon  AB,  let  fall  a perpendicular,  HI, 
which  measured  on  the  scale  that  AP  was  taken  from, 
will  give  the  height  of  the  beam  HI  = 16'5  inches. 

“ Then  at  the  distance  of  half  the  depth  the  land  is  in- 
tended to  be  ploughed  (in  this  case  3 inches),  draw  a line 
parallel  to  AB ; and  from  C,  where  it  intersects  PB,  let 
fall  a perpendicular  upon  AB  to  S,  which  will  give  the 
point  of  the  sock ; and  a line  drawn  through  C,  making 
an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  BA,  will  be  the  position  of 
the  fore-edge  of  the  coulter. 

“ The  heel  of  the  plough  will  be  got  by  setting  the 
length  of  the  sole  36  inches  from  S to  L. 

“ The  length  of  the  beam  will  be  determined  by  taking 
the  distance  from  H to  any  fixed  point,  as  S,  or  B,  or 
L,  and  applying  it  to  the  scale  of  equal  parts.  In  this 
case,  HS  = 44|  inches. 

HB  = 53^  ditto. 

HL  = 79  ditto.” 

The  form  of  the  mould-board  is  such,  that  the  sod  to 
be  raised  presses  equally  against  it  on  every  part,  from  the 
sock-point  S,  to  where  it  leaves  it  at  K ; it  also  differs 
from  other  mould-boards,  in  not  beginning  to  take  its  rise 
from  the  bottom,  opposite  to  the  heel  L,  but  at  least  12 
inches  farther  forward  towards  the  sock;  and  in  being  cut 
inwards  at  the  bottom,  opposite  the  heel  L,  from  about  3 
inches  high,  by  which  the  turning  of  the  sod  is  much  fa- 
cilitated. 

For  the  demonstration  of  the  principles  from  which 
the  above  construction  is  derived,  as  well  as  the  investi- 
gation and  practical  directions  for  making  the  mould- 
boaird*,  and  finding  the  curve  of  the  breast  GS,  with 


* Cast-iron  mould-boards  of  this  form,  with  maundrels  for  forging  the  socks 
upon,  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Whi  n n e ld  and  Co.  iron- founders,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 
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many  other  essential  properties,  we  must  beg  leave  to  re- 
fer to  the  afore-mentioned  Essay  j and  only  observe,  that 
wherever  these  ploughs  have  been  properly  tried,  they 
have  answered  the  intention,  being  allowed  by  all  who 
have  seen  them  at  work,  to  go  with  more  ease  to  the 
horses  than  any  other.  The  best  mode  of  applying  the 
draught,  is  by  two  horses  yoked  double,  and  driven  with 
cords  by  the  holder ; which  are  sufficient  for  ploughing 
the  strongest  lands,  and  will,  in  general,  do  an  acre  per 
day. 

The  Single-Horse  Plough — for  ploughing  between  the 
rows  of  drilled  turnips,  is  represented  in  Fig.  3,  Plaiel.  the 
mould-board  of  which  moves  upon  two  hinges,  placed  on 
the  inside,  and  is  set  wider  or  closer,  as  circumstances  re- 
quire, by  the  crooked  piece  of  iron,  A (fixed  to  the  stilt), 
being  shifted  along  the  flat  piece  of  iron  placed  upon  the 
top  of  the  mould-board  with  holes  in  it.  The  width  at 
the  bottom,  when  closest,  is  5 inches,  and  when  widest, 
9 or  10  inches. 

The  cop,  C,  is  made  with  holes  in  It,  for  regulating 
the  breadth  of  the  furrows ; and  at  D,  for  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  depth. 

Double  Mould-hoard  Plough — is  made  by  putting  on 
another  mould-board,  with  hinges  on  the  other  side,  bu}; 
about  six  inches  longer, 

HOR&E-HQES. 

A Horse-Hoe— ^or  hoeing  the  intervals  between  beans, 
drilled  at  30  inches  distance,  is  represented  Fig.  4, 
Plate  I.  The  beam,  AB,  is  5 feet  long,  and  its  height  at 
B 16  inches.;  the  curved  sides,  CE  DE,  are  described  with 
a radius  of  24  inches,  from  C and  D,  as  centers ; the 
fength  of  the  stilts,  from  A to  F,  42  inches ; the  length 
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of  the  shanks  of  the  hoes,  from  G to  the  under  side  of 
the  beam,  is  1 5 inches  j their  length,  GH,  7^  inches  $ 
and  breadth,  GI,  5\  inches.  This  horse-hoe,  with  the 
coulters  and  hoes  placed  as  in.  the  figure,  will  penetrate 
and  completely  hoe  strong  lands  in  dry  seasons,  when  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  stir  them  with  a plough 
or  hand-hoe. 

For  hoeing  the  intervals  between  turnips,  potatoes, 
cabbages,  or  other  crops,  where  the  soil  is  light,  the  coul- 
ters are  taken  out,  and  other  sets  of  hoes  put  in  the  holes 
made  in  the  sides  CE  and  DE,  and  end  CD,  to  hoe  from 
18  to  36  inches  at  once  j for  this  purpose,  in  dry  seasons^ 
it  is  preferable  to  the  single -horse  plough  above-described. 
In  preparing  bean-stubbles  for  wheat,  it  is  of  excellent 
use  ; also  for  pulverizing  lands  for  barley  in  the  spring  } 
and,  with  proper  formed  hoes,  will  answer  for  most  of 
the  purposes  of  expensive  scufflers,  cultivators,  &c. 

A hoe,  somewhat  similar  to  the  above,  fixed  to  the 
back  part  of  the  small  roller,  hereafter  described,  answers 
very  well  for  hoeing  wheat  and  barley  drilled  at  narrow 
intervals,  from  9 to  12  inches:  it  consists  of  three  hoes 
( Fig.  6,  Plate  L),  bent  in  the  neck,  to  prevent  weeds  from 
gathering,  and  ridging  up  the  earth  on  each  side.  The 
shanks  of  the  hoes  are  made  with  a number  of  holes  neat 
the  top,  by  which  their  height  may  be  increased  or  di- 
minished at  pleasure,  to  hoe  at  any  depth  desired  ; they 
are  made  fast  by  a bolt  passing  through  these  holes  and 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  wood : their  general  height, 
from  the  ground  to  the  middle  of  the  wood,  is  15 
inches. 

For  harrowing  in  clover-seeds,  these  curved  hoes  are 
taken  out,  and  a set  of  three-pronged  hoes,  or  harrows, 
are  inserted ; the  implement  then  becomes  a horse-hoe 
harrow,  that  harrows  the  intervals  without  touching  the 

corn. 
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corn,  and  pulverizes  the  soil,  and  covers  in,  the  seeds,  in 
tlie  completest  manner.  I never  had  a failing  crop  of 
clover  since  I used  this  method  of  putting  in  the  seeds. 

The  beam  end  is  fixed  to  a rail  on  the  back  part  of  the 
roller,  and  so  that  it  may  be  moved  sideways,  as  well  as 
up  and  down.  By  the  beam-end  being  thus  fixed,  the 
person  that  holds  it  can  guide  it  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  accuracy. 

A Hand-Hoe  ( Fig.ly  Platel.) — for  hoeing  amongst  the 
€tems  of  drilled  beans,  consists  of  two  ends,  about  six 
inches  long  each  from  the  eye  ; one  .of  which  is  two 
inches  broad,  and  the  other  one  inch-  With  this  hoe 
the  weeds  amongst  the  stems  of  beans  may  be  easily  era- 
dicated. 

HARROWS. 

A large  heavy  harrow,  called  a brake”  is  commonly 
used  for  reducing  rough  land,  especially  fallows.  Single- 
horse harrows,  containing  four  bulls,  and  24<  tines  or 
teeth,  five  or  seven  inches  long  (below  the  bull),  are  ge- 
nerally used  for  harrowing  in  seed,  after  it  has  had  a 
singling  by  the  brake;  a man  drives  three  horses,  and 
every  horse  draws  his  own  harrow.  Some  people  use 
two-horse  harrows,  joined  in  the  middle  by  crooks  and 
loops ; and  also  small  light  harrows,  with  short  tines,  for 
putting  in  grass-seeds. 

Rollers — for  reducing  cloddy  land,  rolling  wheat  in  the 
spring,  and  grass-seeds,  are  mostly  made  of  wood  ; they 
are  generally  five  feet  and  a half  long,  and  from  12  to  30 
inches  diameter.  Those  used  for  flattening  the  tops  of 
one-bout  ridges  for  drilling  turnips  upon,  are  five  feet 
long,  or  ten  or  eleven  inches  diameter ; the  framing  is 
various,  but  that  shewn  in  the  annexed  drawing  is  the 
most  general  (Plate,  II.  Fig.  3.)  The  rope,  by  which 

the 
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the  drill  is  drawn,  is  fastened  to  the  bar  B,  and  is  slipped 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  at  every  turning,  to  suit  the 
sowing.  To  prevent  the  accumulation  of  earth  upon  the 
roller,  a thin*piece  of  wood  (C)  is  placed  at  its  back,  to 
adl  as  a scraper : to  this  rail  is  fixed  the  horse-hoe  for 
hoeing  wheat,  barley.  See. 

DRILLS. 

A Drill  for  scwwg  turnips  on  the  tops  of  one-hout  ridges. 
— When  this  mode  of  cultivating  turnips  was  first  intro- 
duced, the  only  drill  used  was  a hollow  cylinder  of  tin, 
with  a small  hole  in  the  bottom,  through  which  the  seed 
was  shook : if  this  orifice  be  made  of  such  size  as  to  deposit 
a proper  quantity  of  seed,  it  is  very  liable  to  stop,  and  of 
course  large  spaces  are  totally  missed ; if  made  so  wide  as 
to  prevent  this  inconvenience,  it  then  sows  far  too  much : 
this  defeff  induced  me,  some  years  since,  to  construfl  one 
upon  different  principles,  which  is  now  coming  into  ge- 
neral use. 

The  most  essential  parts  of  this  drill  consist  of  a solid 
cylinder  C (Fig.  1,  FI.  II.)  of  iron  or  brass,  two  inches 
diameter,  and  one  inch  broad  ; on  the  surface  are  made 
or  punched,  twelve  cavities,  of  the  form  of  a semi-egg, 
cut  lengthways,  and  so  deep  as  to  hold  four  or  five  seeds 
each.  On  the  back  part  of  this  cylinder  (a  little  below 
the  top,  is  placed  the  hind  part  of  the  hopper,  to  which 
is  fixed  a piece  of  iron  or  brass  (GA)  one  inch  long,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  hollowed  on  the  inside 
into  the  form  of  a Gothic  arch  (as  in  Fig.  4),  the  sides 
of  which  meeting  the  sides  of  the  cavities  in  an  ohliqtte 
anglcy  prevent  the  seeds  from  bruising  : at  the  lower  end 
of  this  piece  of  iron  (which  may  be  called  a gatherer)  is 
made  a slit,  three-tenths  of  an  inch  long,  and  one-tenth 
wide ; and  at  the  back  of  it,  a thin  flat  piece  of  iron  (TE) 

moves 
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moves  up  and  down,  by  means  of  a screw  S,  at  the  top 
of  the  hopper,  which  enlarges  or  lessens  the  orifice  O, 
direiflly  above  the  cavities,  and  increases  or  diminishes  the 
quantity  of  seed  delivered,  as  the  operator  thinks  neces- 
sary. This  slip  of  thin  iron  (which  may  be  called  a regu- 
lator), is  let  into  a groove  made  in  the  board  which  forms 
the  back  part  of  the  hopper. 

. This  cylinder,  CY,  before  the  cavities  are  made,  is  fixed 
on  an  iron  axle,  LL,  one  inch  square,  and  turned  very 
true,  as  well  as  are  those  parts  of  the  axle  which  turn  in 
the  collars,  or  thimbles,  fixed  in  the  shafts  or  handles  DD, 
(Fig.  2,  PL  II.)  To  the  ends  of  the  axle  are  fixed  two 
wheels  WW,  26  inches  diameter,  that  turn  the  axle  and 
cylinder  round  ; which,  in  passing  through  the  hopper  H, 
(filled  with  turnip  seed)  bring  forward  in  each  cavity  a 
number  of  seeds,  and  drop  them  into  the  spout  P,  which 
are  conveyed  by  it  to  the  coulter  C,  that  forms  a channel 
on  the  top  of  the  one-bout  ridge  SD  (Fig.  3,  PI.  II.)  for 
receiving  them,  where  S is  the  channel,  and  D the  dung 
dired^tly  under  the  seeds. 

If  the  cavities  be  made  to  hold  five  seeds  when  the  re- 
gulator or  tongue  is  screwed  close  down,  and  there  be 
twelve  cavities,  it  will  then  deposit  sixty  seeds  in  one  re- 
volution ; and  as  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  twenty-six 
inches,  the  circumference  will  be  eighty-one  and  a half : 
in  this  case  sixty  seeds  will  be  deposited  in  eighty-onc 
inches  and  a half,  or  nearly  nine  in  a foot.  From  this 
minimum  quantity,  by  screwing  up  the  regulator,  the 
number  may  be  increased  gradually  to  thirty  or  forty  in 
a foot ; which  is  far  too  much,  unless  in  very  particular 
and  unfavourable  situations. 

Drills^  for  sowing  the  different  kinds  of  grain  used  in  this 
county. — Not  being  able  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  seed, 
to  suit  difierent  soils,  seasons,  &c.  we  mentioned  in  the 
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first  edition  of  this  Report,  that  a drill  was  then  making, 
which  would  remedy  these  complaints  ; a description  and 
drawing  of  which,  being  published  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Essay  on  Ploughs,  mentioned  in  p.  S9,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  extradling  from  thence 

“ description  of  a Drills  upon  a new  construBlon^  for  sow<m 
tng  all  kinds  of  grain^  in  any  quantity^  and  at  any  dis-*, 
tance. 

“ The  inside  part  of  the  drill,  by  which  the  quantity 
of  seed  is  regulated,  is  represented  by  Fig.  1,  PL  III. 
where  AX  is  an  iron  axle,  one,  or  one  inch  and  a quarter* 
square,  upon  which  are  fixed,  at  nine  or  ten  inches  dis- 
tance, five,  six,  or  more,  brass  fluted  cylinders,  the  flutes 
being  rather  more  than  a ^emi-circle  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  diameter,  or  five-eighths  wide,  and  six-eighths 
deep. 

“ RM,  are  hollow  cylindrical  rims  of  hammered  iron, 
which  have  segments  turned  down  at  right  angles,  to  fit 
exafUy  the  flutes  of  the  brass  cylinders  ; the  cavities  of 
which  are  increased  or  diminished  by  the  segments  of  the 
iron  cylindrical  rims  sliding  backwards  or  forwards  in  the 
flutes.  This  is  performed  in  all  the  cylinders  at  the  same 
timej  by  a re£tangular  space  [n)  being  made  in  the  brass 
cylinders,  through  which  passes  a straight  piece  of  iron 
JN,  moving  on  friflion  wheels  at  I,  and  fastened  to  the 
places  at  LK,  and  also  to  the  cylindrical  rims  RM. 

“ LV  is  a lever,  the  fulcrum  of  which  is  F,  and  moved 
by  a screw  S,  passing  through  the  frame  at  V.  The  end 
at  LK  is  forked,  in  which  are  fixed  two  friction  wheels, 
made  to  fit  exafUy  the  sides  of  the  collar,  or  plates  of 
iron  JK. 

“ By  turning  the  screw  S,  the  lever  moves  the  whole 
of  the  rims  at  once,  and  the  cavities  are  increased  or  di- 
minished 
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minIshed  at  pleasure*,  and  almost  instantaneously,  to  sow 
ari'^  hind  of  gf'ain^  and  in  any  proportion,  which  is  shewn 
upon  the  scale  EOP. 

“ Fig.  2,  PI.  III.  is  a view  of  the  machine  when  ready 
for  work and,  for  a more  particular  description  for 
reflating  the  depths,  distances,  &c.  we  beg  leave  to  refer 
to  the  above-mentioned  Essay. 

Since  the  first  invention  of  this  drill,  some  improve- 
ment and  alterations  have  been  made,  particularly  in 
hanging  the  coulters,  so  as  to  a<5l  entirely  independent  of 
each  other,  and  deposit  the  seed  properly  on  the  most 
uneven  ground.  A drill  of  this  kind,  to  sow  seven  rows, 
is  represented  on  the  opposite  plate  : the  seed  is  conveyed 
from  the  cylinder  down  the  tin  funnels  F,  to  the  coulter 
CL ; this  coulter  is  fixed  by  a hinge  at  H,  and  is  kept 
in  its  proper  position  by  the  iron  bar  BD,  which  is  fixed 
to  the  coulter^at  C by  a bolt,  and  plays  up  and  down  the 
sloping-board  EG,  to  which  it  is  confined  by  the  iron 
staples  SS.  These  coulters  are  easily  set  to  any  width 
of  interval,  by  taking  out  the  staples  and  placing  them  in 
their  proper  holes  in  the  slope-board  EG  : these  holes  are 
usually  made  to  answer  the  Intervals  of  nine,  ten  and  a 
half,  and  twelve  inches.  The  hinges  H remove  with 
equal  readiness  to  answer  the  above  intervals. 

The  iron  bars  have  several  square  holes  in  them  for 
inserting  spring  cotterels,  by  which  any  degree  of  play 
is  given  to  the  coulters,  that  may  be  thought  necessary. 

The  index,  or  scale,  for  regulating  the  quantity,  is  seen 
through  the  arched  space  at  I. 

When  the  machine  is  drawn  by  two  horses,  the  shaft- 
horse  is  yoked  at  N,  and  the  other  at  M ; but  when 


* This  is  done  with  the  greatest  facility  and  readiness,  even  while  the  ma- 
chine is  going,  and  at  work  ; which  is  sometimes  necessary,  wheie  the  land 
Taries  considerably  in  quality,  upon  different  parts  of  tire  same  ridge. 
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drawn  by  one  horse,  the  bar  MN  takes  off  by  loosening 
the  screw  O,  and  the  shafts  are  fixed  to  the  middle  of  the 
bar,  the  end  of  which  is  seen  at  H.  Any  particular  row 
is  prevented  from  sowing,  by  putting  in  the  slots,  T ; 
and  the  whole  are  prevented  from  sowing,  by  a small 
pinion,  N,  being  detached  from  another  placed  upon  the 
nave  of  the  wheel : this  is  done  in  an  instant,  by  moving 
the  small  lever,  or  key  K. 

For  sowing  or  at  wide  intervals,  viz.  from 
27  to  30  inches,  I formerly  used  a drill  with  only  one 
wheel  and  one  cylinder,  which  a man  wheeled  before 
him  in  the  furrow  ; but  have  since  found  it  better  to  have 
the  drill  fixed  in  the  body  of  a small  plough,  with  one 
stilt*,  that  passes  between  the  wheel  and  seed-box  Fig.  5, 
P/.  I.)  By  this  means,  the  wheel  moves  along  a smooth 
surface  between  the  land-side  .and  mould-board  M,  and 
the  seed  is  deposited  at  a regular  depth : two  inches  an- 
swers very  well  for  beans.  With  the  sanae  small  plough 
and  drill  I have  sown  both  wheat  and  barley,  at  different 
intervals  from  six  to  twelve  inches,  and  one  and  a half, 
or  two  inches  deep,  with  good  success ; and  for  small 
concerns,  this  cheap  and  simple  apparatus  will  probably 
be  found  the  most  eligible. 

It  is  fixed  to  the  plough  by  two"  pieces  of  iron  going 
from  the  ends  of  the  drill ; one  to  the  beam  at  B,  and  the 
other  to  the  stilt  at  C,  and,  moving  round  on  bolts,  allow 
the  wheel  W to  fall  and  rise  with  every  accidental  hollow 
or  eminence. 

The  low  part  of  the  coulter  is  knee’d,  or  bent,  to  bring 
it  to  the  same  plane  with  the  land-side  of  the  plough. 


♦ Th?  small  plough  is  now  made  with  two  stilts,  and  the  drill  placed  between 
them  ( Fig.  8,  FI.  I . J,  which  wc  find  a considerable  improvement  : the  weight 
of  the  dull  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  plough,  makes  the  implement  per- 
fe£lly  steady,  and  easier  to  hold  than  with  one  stilt. 
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THRASHING  AND  TlNNNOlVING. 

'Ihrashing-Machines — are  now  become  general  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  county  ; they  are  all  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  flax-mill;  which  principle  was  first  introduced 
into  this  county  for  thrashing  corn,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Gregson,  near  32  years  since  : the  machine  he  used  was 
worked  by  a man,  who  could  thrash  with  it  twelve  bushels 
of  wheat  in  a day  ; but  being  hard  work,  and  Mr.  Greg- 
son dying  soon  after,  it  was  negledted.  Mr.  William 
Menzie,  who  was  servant  with  Mr.  Gregson  at  the 
time,  says,  “ that  his  master  took  the  idea  from  a small 
flax-mill  which  a Scotchman  travelled  the  country  with, 
for  the  purpose  of  swingling  the  flax  which  the  farmers 
grew  for  their  own  use.  This  portable  flax-mill  was  car- 
ried in  a cart  from  one  farm-house  to  another,  being  a 
cylinder  of  five,  or  five  feet  and  a half  diameter,  and 
eighteen  inches  wide ; the  switchers  were  driven  by  his 
foot,  with  a crank  like  a cutler’s  wheel ; and  that  the 
thrashing-machine  Mr.  Gregson  had,  was  made  at  that 
time,  and  cxaftly  the  same  as  the- said  flax -mill*.”  Mi\ 
Thomas  Gregson  thinks  that  his  brother  Edward  had 
seen  something  of  a similar  nature  in  Scotland,  probably 
the  same  which  Mr.  D.  INIelDrum  gives  an  account  of, 
about  the  same  time,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  William  ChIrge, 
of  Cieasby,  in  the  county  of  York,  which  he  describes  as 
being  the  same  as  the  flax-mill ; that  it  thrashed  150 
bushels  of  oats  a day,  which  dropped  through  a skreeri  into 
a winnowing-machlne,  that  dressed  it  at  the  same  time. 

Some  rime  after  this,  Mr.  Oxley  ere<fl:ed  a thrashing- 
machine  at  Flodden,  moved  by  Iiorses,  in  which  the  corii 


* 'I  his  machine  wanted  only  a pair  of  fluted  roller*  for  takihg  in  the  com, 
to  make  it  complete  : had  these  been  ad.tJ,  it  would  have  been  the  same  aa 
the  machines  used  at  present. 
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xvas  fed-In  betvpeen  two  Jliited  rollers^  and  struck  by 
switchers  hung  on  hinges ; those  in  use  now  are  jixed^  as 
were  those  of  Mr.  Gregson.  The  complaint  of  Mr. 
Oxley’s  machine  was,  that  it  did  not  thrash  common 
oats  clean,  probably  for  want  of  velocity;  for  it  is  found 
in  the  machines  now  used,  that  if  the  switchers  move 
with  a velocity  of  1500  feet  per  minute,  they  will  not 
thrash  clean  ; and  experience  has  proved,  that  to  thrash 
common  oats  clean,  requires  a velocity  cf  2500  feet  per 
minute. 

Mr.  Ilderton  erected  two  thrashing-machines,  one  at 
Ilderton  and  another  at  Hawkhlll,  worked  by  horses ; the 
principle  of  which  was  to  rub  the  grain  out  by  proje6Hng 
pieces  of  wood  (on  the  circumference  of  a large  cylinder), 
rubbing  against  several  rollers,  either  fluted  or  set  with 
small  iron  staples.  He  used  it  many  years;  but  it  was 
frequently  necessary  to  put  the  straw  twice  through,  be- 
fore it  was  perfectly  clean. 

We  were  informed  by  the  late  Sir  Francis  Kinloch, 
Bart,  of  Gilmerton,  in  Scotland,  that  while  he  was  at- 
tempting to  perfect  Mr.  Ilderton’s  machine,  he  saw  a 
portable  fl#x-mill,  made  for  the  use  of  poor  families, 
worked  by  a man.  It  struck  him  that  it  would  thrash 
corn,  and  he  got  one  made,  with  the  addition  of  two 

k 

smooth  rollers  for  taking  in  the  corn  : the  work  being 
too  hard  for  a man,  he  sent  it  to  hlr.  Meikle’s  mill,  to 
have  it  tried  by  water.  Soon  after,  IMr.  Meikle’s  son 
built  a thrashing-mill  at  Kllbagie;  and  after  ten  or  twelve 
had  been  eredled  in  the  neighbourhood  by  other  work- 
men, he  applied  to  Mr.  Kinloch  to  take  out  a patent, 
who  told  him  that  he  did  not  look  upon  it  as  an  original 
invention,  and  that  a patent  would  be  of  no  use.  Some 
time  after  this,  Mr.  Meikle  took  out  a patent  (for  Eng- 
land only)  in  his  own  name. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  ingenious  writer  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  Report,  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gilnierton  and  Knows-Mill,  says,  that  “ the  late  Sir 
“ Francis  Kinloch  having  seen  the  Northumberland 
“ machine  (Mr.  Ilderi'on’s),  attempted  to  improve  it, 
“ by  enclosing  the  drum  in  a fluted  cover;  and,  instead 
“ of  making  the  drum  itself  fluted,  he  fixed  on  the  out- 
“ side  of  it  four  fluted  pieces  of  wood,  capable  of  being 
“ raised  a little  above  the  circumference  of  the  drum,  by 
means  of  springs  underneath,  so  as  to  press  against  the 
“ fluted  cover,  and  rub  out  the  grain  as  the  sheaves  passed 
“ round  between  them ; but  finding  that  it  bruised  the 
“ grain  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Northumberland  ma- 
“ chine  did,  he  sent  it  to  Mr.  Andrew  Meikle,  at 
“ Knows-Mill,  in  order  to  have  it  rectified,  if  possible. 

“ Mr.  Meikle,  after  repeated  experiments  with  Sir 
“ Francis’s  mill,  found  that  it  was  construdVed  upon 
wrong  principles,  and  that  beating  must  be  had  re- 
course  to,  instead  of  rubbing  ; he  therefore,  in  1785, 
made  a working  model,  turned  by  water,  in  which  the 
“ grain  was  beat  out  by  the  drum,  after  passing  through 
“ two  plain  rollers,  which  were  afterwards  altered  for  two 
“ fluted  ones.  Mr.  George  Meikle,  son  of  the  former, 
“ being  at  Kilbagie,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Stein,  agreed 
“ to  eredt  a machine  of  this  nature  for  that  gentleman, 
upon  condition  of  Mr.  Stein  furnishing  all  the  mate- 
“ rials,  and  paying  him  for  the  work,  only  in  case  the 
“ machine  answered  the  desired  purpose.  This  was  agreed 
to  ; and  the  machine  was  completed  in  February  1786, 
being  the  first  ever  made.” 

From  a review  of  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  flax-mill  had  been  thought  on  and  applied  by 
difl'erent  persons,  at  different  times,  for  the  purpose  of 
thrashing  corn  ; but  that  Mr.  Meikle  was  most  probably 
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the  first  person  who  made  a machine  on  those  principles, 
of  perfe<n:  utility ; at  least,  it  is  pretty  certain,  that  the 
first  effeElive  machine  was  the  one  built  by  his  son,  for 
Mr.  Stein,  of  Kilbagie. 

At  their  first  introduction  into  this  county,  the  corn 
and  straw  were  thrown  out  together  upon  the  floor,  and 
caused  great  confusion  : to  remedy  this,  a skreen  was 
added,  through  which  the  grain  dropped  into  a winnow- 
ing-machine, and  from  oft'  the  skreen  the  straw  was  taken 
by  a man : but  a circular  rake^  invented  about  ten  years 
since,  performs  the  operation  much  better,  and  at  the 
same  time  saves  a considerable  expense.  This  rake  is 
now  added  to  all  those  that  have  been  lately  ercdled  j 
which  only  causes  an  addition  to  the  machinery  of  one 
light  wheel.  , These  machines  are  moved  both  by  water 
and  by  horses*;  two,  four,  and  even  six  of  the  latter  are 
sometimes  employed ; the  former  is  certainly  the  best 
power,  where  it  can  be  obtained.  Since  those  machines 
became  more  generally  used,  dift'erent  persons  have  in- 
vented and  applied  various  combinations  of  wheels,  and 
other  contrivances,  to  efFecf  the  same  purpose,  and  render 
the  machine  more  perfeft.  The  simplest  and  most  use- 
ful combinations  and  contrivances  arc  certainly  the  best : 
the  one  we  shall  offer,  is  different  from  any  we  have  seen, 
for  which  reason,  and  being  that, where  the  first  circular 
rake  was  applied,  wc  shall  give 

A description  and  calculation  of  a Thrashing- Alachine  ercBed 

at  Chillingham. 

* In  PI.  IV.  Fig.  1,  BB,  is  a horizontal  board,  or  table, 
five  feet  long  by  three  feet  four  inches  broad,  on  which 


• Sevenl  have  lately  been  ercdled  to  go  by  wind,  which  answer  very  well ; 
and  where  coals  arc  chci>p,  steam  might  be  applied  with  advantage. 
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tlie  corrij  CC,  is  evenly  spread,  and  presented  to  the  cast- 
metal  fluted  rollers  RR  (four  inches  diameter)  which  take 
it  regularly  in,  and  by  their  weight  and  sharp  edges  hold 
fast  the  straw,  while  it  is  struck,  switched,  or  thrashed 
by  the  switchers,  or  pieces  of  wood  SSSS,  fixed  in  the 
cylinder  DD,  and  projecting  three  inches  from  its  sur- 
face * : these,  when  they  strike  the  corn,  move  in  an  up- 
ward direction,  RD,  with  great  velocity,  and  throw  the 
corn  as  it  is  thrashed,  and  the  straw  as  it  leaves  the  fluted 
rollers,  against  the  circular  rake  KK,  and  upon  the  wire 
skreen  G,  from  whence  the  straw  is  taken  by  the  rake, 
and  delivered  upon  the  sloping-board  L,  down  which  it 
slides  to  the  floor  N,  while  the  corn  passes  through  the 
skreen  G,  into  the  hopper  H,  and  from  thence  to  the 
inclined  board  I \ but  in  falling  from  H to  I,  a strong 
current  of  air,  raised  by  the  fanners  FFF,  blows  the  chaff 
over  the  sloping-board  O,  and  the  light  corn  against  it, 
which  falls  into  the  space  P,  and  the  chaff  into  M,  while 
the  good  grain  slides  down  the  inclined  board  II,  to  the 
floor  at  Q ; from  whence  it  is  taken  and  put  into  a 
second  wlnno wing-machine.  In  which  are  placed  proper 
riddles  to  suit  different  kinds  of  grain.  This  second  ma- 
chine is  move^l  by  a rope  going  over  a pulley,  fixed  in  the 
axle  T,  and  is  set  a-going,  or  stopped,  at  pleasure,  by  a 
stretching  pulley,  as  occasion  ret.]uires. 

Where  the  situation  will  admit  of  the  board  II,  being 
placed  about  four  feet  from  the  floor,  the  second  win- 
nowing-machine may  be  placed  directly  under  it,  and 
save  the  trouble  of  lifting  the  corn. 

To  find  the  velocity  of  the  particular  parts — we  must 


* This  cylinder  is  made  witli  strong  arms,  on  which  are  fired  the  switchers, 
and  cased  round  with  narrow  inch  deals ; the  whole  secured  from  flying  offby 
strong  iron  hoops,  surrounding  them  at  each  end  ; the  switchers  are  covered 
yvith  plate  iron,  to  prevent  tlieir  wearing. 

e3 
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divide  the  product  of  the  number  of  cogs  in  the  driving 
•wheels^  by  the  product  of  the  number  of  cogs  in  the  driven 
•wheels,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions made  by  the  last  moved  part,  for  otie  of  the  first 
moving  part. 

* The  whole  is  put  in  motion  by  an  overshot  water-vv^heel 
14-  feet  diameter,  which  makes  from  five  to  six  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  according  to  the  supply  of  water : on 
the  axle  of  this  water-wheel  is  fixed  a large  spur-wheel, 
aa,  of  160  cogs  (152^  inches  diameter)  which  drives  a 
cast-metal  pinion,  b,  of  16  cogs  (15,28  inches  diameter), 
on  the  axis  of  which  is  placed  another  spur-wheel,  c,  of 
<53  cogs  (60,1  inches  diameter)  that  drives  the  cast-metal 
jpinlon,  d,  of  16  leaves  (15,28  inches  diameter)  on  the 
axis  of  which  is  fixed  the  cylinder  DD  (four  feet  diame- 
ter and  five  feet  long),  with  the  four  projecting  pieces  of 
wood,  or  switchers,  SSSS,  that  switch  or  thrash  the  corn, 
as  described  above. 

Then  X t|-  = 39,375,  the  revolutions  of  the 

cylinder  for  one  of  the 
water-wheel, 

which,  multiplied  by  5,5,  the  medium  revolutions 

of  the  water-wheel  per 
minute, 

gives  216,562,  the  revolutions  of  the 

' cylinder  per  minute ; 

this  multiplied  by  -4-,  the  number  of  switchers, 

gives  866,25,  the  number  of  strokes 

per  minute. 

And  as  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  four  feet,  the 
circumference  will  be  12,56  ; 

therefore  216,5625,  the  revolutions  of  the 

cylinder  per  minute, 

multiplied 
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multiplied  by  12,56,  feet,  the  circumference 

of  the  cylinder, 

gives  2720  feet,  the  velocity  of  the 

switchers  per  minute. 

> The  large  spur-wheel  a,  also  drives  the  light  cog-wheel 
r,  of  63  cogs  (60,1  inches  diameter),  fixed  on  the  axis  ^/, 
of  the  rake  for  taking  away  the  straw. 

Then  the  number  of  revolutions  which 

the  rake  makes  for  one  of  the 
water-wheel, 

multiplied  by  ....  5,5,  the  revolutions  of  the  water-wheel 
per  minute, 

gives 13,97,  nearly  14,  the  revolutions  of  the 

rake  per  minute  j which  having  4 
arms,  wdll  clear  the  skreen  of  straw 
56  times  per  minute.  . 

The  rollers — are  moved  by  the  pinion  by  of  16  leaver 
working  Into  the  slight  cast-metal  wheel  fy  fixed  on  the 
iron  axis  «,  of  the  lower  roller,  on  which  axis  is  also 
fixed  a small  pinion,  g,  of  8 leaves,  working  into  another, 
hy  of  equal  number,  fixed  on  the  axis*  of  the  upper 
roller,  which  gives  the  two  rollers  an  equal  motion,  for 
taking  in  the  corn. 

Then  X rr  = 4,444,  the  revolutions  of  the  rollers 

for  one  of  the  water-wheel. 


multiplied  by  5,5, 


gives 


24,44,  the  revolutions  of  therollers 
per  minute. 


* This  axis  is  fixed  into  the  upper  roller,  either  by  an  universal  joint,  or 
with  a square  tapering  end,  to  allow  the  upper  roller  to  rise  and  fall,  according 
as  the  corn  is  fed  in  thicker  or  thinner,  and  the  concave  board  RE,  is  hung  on 
4 bolt,  to  allow  it  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  roller. 
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And  the  diameter  of  the  rollers  being  4 inches,  the 
circumference  will  be  12,566  inches; 

therefore  12,566  inches,  the  circumference  of  the 

rollers, 

multiplied  by  ....  24,4-4,  the  revolutions  of  the  rollers  per 
minute, 

gives  307,1  inches  of  straw  passing  through 

the  rollers  per  minute ; which 
307  inches  receive  866  strokes 
of  the  switchers  in  that  time,  or 
nearly  3 strokes  to  an  inch. 
When  the  rollers  are  required  to  move  swifter  or 
slower,  they  may  be  driven  very  conveniently  from  the 
end  of  the  axle  of  the  rake,  by  fixing  a cast-metal  faced 
wheel  on  it,  with  three  rows  of  cogs  (8,  10,  and  13), 
working  into  a shifting  pinion  of  8 leaves,  fixed  on  an 
iron  axle ; at  the  other  end  of  which  is  put  a small  bevel 
wheel  of  12  teeth,  working  into  another  of  8 teeth  at  the 
end  of  the  axle  of  the  lower  roller. 

The  fanners — are  moved  by  a crossed  ropey  passing  over 
a pulley,  T,  10  inches  diameter,  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder,  and  another,  V,  of  8 inches  diameter,  on  the 
axis  of  the  fanners,  g Then,  as  the  axis  of  the  cylinder 
makes  216,56  revolutions  per  minute,  we  have  216,56 

X -^8^  = 270,7  revolutions  of  the  fanners  per  minute. 

\ 

From  the  above  it  appears,  that  when 
The  water-wheel  makes  5\  revolutions  in  1 minute, 
The  cylinder  will  make  216^  ditto. 


The  rollers  24-|  nearly. 

The  rake  I t ditto,andclearstheskreenof 

straw  56  times  per  minute. 
The  fanners  270^  ditto. 


The  switchers  make  ....  866  strokes  per  minute,  and 

move  with  a velocity  of 
2,720  feet  per  minute. 

The 
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The  rollers  tnke  in  nearly  300  inches  of  corn  per  mi- 
nute : the  medium  length  of  good  oats  is  about  30  inches; 
-and,  supposing  half  a sheaf  put  in  at  a time,  a whole  sheaf 
will  then  be  ecpi.d  to  GO  inches : 

Therefore  = 5 sheaves  per  minute  ; which  agrees 
with  the  usual  rate  of  going  of  this  machine,  when  sup- 
plied with  a medium  quantity  of  water.  From  some  ex- 
periments lately  made,  120  sheaves  of  oats  were  thrashed 
in  22  minutes,  and  yielded  12  bushels,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  33  bushels  per  hour,  or  26i*  per  day  of  8 hours. 

The  expense^  for  the  attendance  on  the  thrashing  and 
<lressing  part  of  this  machine,  is  only  that  of  three  wo- 
men, viz.  one  to  feed-in,  another  to  hand  the  sheaves  to 
the  feeder,  and  the  third  to  take  away  and  riddle  the  corn 
after  it  is  winnowed  : of  course,  the  expense  of  thrashing 
and  dressing  264  bushels  is  only  Ir.  6t/. 

The  expense  of  thrashing  the  same  quantity  by  the 
flail,  would  be  one  twenty-fifth  partf,  or  ten  bushels  and 
a half ; which,  at  2s.  per  bushel,  is  2 lx. ; to  which  must 
be  added  2x.  the  expense  of  a man  and  two  women,  to 
assist  in  winnowing ; making  in  all  23x*. 

The  expense  of  erecting  a thrashing-machine  of  this 
kind,  was  from  70/.  to  80/. ; but  since  the  advance  of 
wood,  iron,  and  wages,  it  will  be  now  near  100/. 


■*  This  must  be  considered  as  a medium  quantity  ; of  short  early  oats,  320 
bushels  might  he  thrashed  in  the  same  time ; and  of  wheat  with  lon/j  straw,  not 
more  than  180  bushels.  But  a gi  'atdeal  depends  on  the  care  and  constant  at. 
tention  of  the  feeder : a trifling  negledt  in  this  point,  will  make  a considerable 
deficiency  in  the  above  quantities,  which  we  find  is  too  often  the  case.  Where 
there  is  plenty  of  water,  so  that  a whole  sheaf  maybe  put  in  at  once,  the 
quantity  will  be  double  the  above. 

+ The  wages  here  for  thrashing  are,  one-twentieth  part  of  the  grain,  when 
the  thrasher  Jolds  or  bundles  u-p  the  straiu\  and  one  twenty-fifth  when  the 
etraw  is  taken  aviay  loose,  as  fast  as  he  thrashes  it.  The  thrasher  assists  in 
winnowing,  and  findd  a woman  for  the  same  purpose ; the  farmer  finds  a man 
two  womea. 
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Machines  of  small  dimensions  are  erefled  for  about 
50/.,  which,  with  two  horses,  will  thrash  and  dress  120 
bushels  of  oats,  or  60  of  wheat,  in  eight  hours. 

Rollers,  or  small  millstones,  are  added  to  many  of  these 
machines,  for  crushing  or  grinding  grain  for  horses, 
swine,  &c.  Knives  for  catting  straw,  and  many  other 
useful  appendages,  might  be  added. 

The  kV vino'wing-l^lachine — is  in  universal  use  herej  we 
believe  very  little,  if  any,  corn  is  dressed  by  any  other 
means.  They  were  first  made  by  a farmer  of  a mecha- 
nical genius,  called  Rogers,  who  lived  at  Cavers,  near 
Hawick,  and  whose  grandson,  now  a carpenter  there, 
still  makes  them,  perhaps  of  as  useful  a form  as  any  other 
person,  and  at  as  low  rates  as  from  2/.  8r.  to  3/. 

Old  Rogers,  we  are  told  by  his  descendant,  happened, 
in  the  year  1733,  to  see  a machine  thrown  out  of  the 
way  as  useless,  in  an  old  granary  at  Keith,  of  w hich  he 
took  such  notice,  that,  on  his  return  home,  he  set  about 
making  one,  the  utility  of  which  soon  recommended  it  to 
' many  principal  farmers  : in  a few  years  they  were  univer- 
sally used,  and  are  now  become  so  absolutely  necessary , 
where  large  quantities  of  corn  are  to  be  dressed,  that  it 
would  be  attended  w'ith  considerable  inconvenience  to  do 
without  them  j — of  such  great  utility  has  been  the  supe- 
rior discernment  of  this  ingenious  and  uimoticed  indivi- 
dual ! 

present  Mr.  Rogers  says,  he  believes  the  machine 
his  grandfather  saw  at  Leith,  was  brought  from  Holland  : 
an  anonymous  remarkcr,  who  signs  himself  a Scotch 
Farmer,  states,  **  that  it  w'as  first  introduced  by  the  late 
celebrated  Andrew  Fletcher,  of  Saltoun,  along  with 
the  barley-mill,  from  Holland,  in  the  year  1711',  and  we 
have  somewhere  read  or  heard,  that  the  Dutch  brought 
it  from  the  Chinese  \ winch  is  corroborated  by  the  infor- 
mation 
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niation  we  lately  received  from  the  Hon.  Mr.  Douglas*, 
who  was  shewn  (when  on  his  travels  in  France)  by  the 
late  Duke  de  Rochefoucault,  a set  of  Chinese  draw- 
ings, representing  the  culture  of  rice  in  all  its  stages,  from 
the  first  planting  to  its  being  prepared  for  sale,  and  that 
the  last  drawing  was  a representation  of  the  dressmg^  or 
luhinowing,  which  was  performed  by  a machine  exaSUy  rz- 
milar  to  that  nve  now  use  for  the  same  purpose. 

Dr.  Desagulier’s  blowing  wheel,  which  he  presented 
to  the  Royal  Society  in  1734,  is  exadU^  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples. 

Two  men  and  three  women  will  winnow,  dress,  and 
measure  up  into  sacks,  250  bushels  of  oats,  or  150  bushels 
of  wheat,  per  day ; the  expense  3x.  Hd. 

A pair  of  Pruning  Shears ^ represented  in  Fig.  1,  PL  V. 
have  been  particularly  recommended  by  Mr.  Tweddell, 
of  Threepwood,  to  the  President  of  the  Board,  as  being 
superior  to  any  other  implement  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
hedges.  They  consist  of  a strong  sharp  knife,  six  inches 
long,  moving  betwixt  two  square-edged  cheeks  j the 
upper  handle  is  two  feet  six  inches  long,  and  the  other 
two  feet  three  inches. 

There  are  many  other  implements  used  in  this  county, 
but  as  we  believe  most  of  them  are  such  as  are  well  known 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  would  be  of  little  use  to 
describe  them  here. 


* Now  Earl  of  Selkirk. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

ENCLOSURES. 


THE  parts  of  this  county  capable  of  cultivation,  are 
in  general  well  enclosed  by  live  hedges ; the  only  excep- 
tion is  a small  part  of  the  vales  of  Breamish,  Till,  and 
Glen  ; but  even  here,  the  advantage  of  having  well-fenced 
fields  is  so  well  understood,  and  so  much  desired  by  the 
tenants,  that  we  hope  in  eight  or  ten  years  the  whole  of 
this  valuable  district  will  be  enclosed  by  proper  fences*. 

The  size  of  enclosures  varies  with  the  size  of  farms. 
In  some  parts,  from  two  to  six  or  eight  acres  : in  the 
northern  parts,  where  the  farms  are  large,  the  fields  are 
from  20  to  1 00  acres. 

The  Fences — most  generally  used  for  new  enclosures, 
are  earth  mounds  ; at  the  base  of  which,  and  on  the  edge 
of  the  ditch  out  of  which  they  are  raised,  are  planted  the 
quicks,  generally  upon  a turned  sod  six  inches  high  ; 
which  we  think  too  low,  as  we  always  find  the  quicks 
grow  much  better  when  planted  three  sods  high,  with 
the  thickness  of  two  surface  sods  laid  under  their  roots. 
This  in  most  cases  doubles,  and  In  thin  soils  trebles,  the 
surface  soil,  and  forms  a thick  bed  of  the  best  earth  for 
the  roots  of  the  quicks  to  grow  in,  as  will  be  more  clearly 
seen  in  the  annexed  sketch  of  such  a fence.  Fig.  2,  PL  V. 
where  AB  is  the  ditch,  four  feet  and  a half  wide  at  top ; 


This,  !n  1804,  is  nearly  accomplished,  there  being  now  very  few  unen- 
closed farms. 
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BCD  the  mound  ; the  base  BD,  six  feet  wide ; and  height 
CD,  four  feet.  O,  the  quicks  planted  upon  three  turned 
sods,  at  least  15  inches  high,  with  surface  sods  and  soil 
12  inches  thick,  under  and  behind  their  roots.  The  ex- 
pense of  making  this  kind  of  fence  is  lx.  ^d.  per  rood  of 
seven  yards,  exclusive  of  quicks  and  railing. 

The  quicks  should  never  be  planted  nearer  each  other 
than  nine  inches,  and,  upon  good  land,  a foot.  Quicks 
four  or  five  years  old,  with  strong  clean  stems,  are  always 
to  be  preferred  to  those  that  are  younger  and  smaller. 

It  is  a custom  in  some  parts,  to  clip  young  quicks  every 
year ; this  makes  the  fence  look  neat  and  snug,  but  it 
cliecks  their  growth,  and  keeps  them  always  weak  in  the 
stem,  and,  when  they  grow  old,  open  at  bottom;  while 
those  that  are  left  to  Nature,  get  strong  stems  and 'side 
branches,  which,  by  interweaving  one  with  another,  make 
a thick  and  impenetrable  hedge,  and  if  cut  at  proper  in- 
tervals (of  nine  or  ten  years),  will  always  maintain  its  su- 
periority over  those  that  have  been  clipped  from  their 
first  planting.  In  point  of  profit,  and  of  labour  saved, 
there  is  no  comparison;  and  for  beauty,  we  prefer  Nature, 
and  think  a luxuriant  hawthorn,  in  full  bloom,  or  loadcn 
with  its  ripened  fruit,  is  a more  pleasing,  enlivening,  and 
gratifying  obje<Sl,  than  the  stiff,  formal  sameness  produced 
by  the  shears  of  a gardener. 

Walter  Trevelyan,  Esq.  of  Nether-Witton,  shewed 
us  a new  mode  of  raising  fences : — he  ereiTls  an  earth 
mound  (Fig.  3,  PI.  V.)  seven  feet  wide  at  bottom  AB, 
four  feet  wide  at  top  CD,  and  five  feet  high  : on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  top  he  plants  a row  of  quicks,  O,  and  on  each 
side,  at  two  feet  distance,  puts  In  willow  stakes,  WW,  an 
inch  In  diameter,  and  one  and  a half  or  two  feet  long, 
sloping  outwards,  which  take  root  and  form  a live  fence, 

for 
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fo^the  preservation  of  the  quicks  in  the  middle.  These 
stakes  are  at  first  bound  together  by  a kind  of  eddering ; 
at  the  time  we  saw  them  they  had  been  only  two  years 
done,  of  course  no  judgment  could  be  formed,  for  some 
years  to  come,  whether  it  possessed  superior  advantages 
to  the  mode  above-described  : it  appeared  to  us  an  expe- 
riment yet  undetermined.  In  some  situations,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  it  may  be  very  useful,  especially  in 
cold,  soft,  marshy  soils  : whether  it  will  be  superior  in  all, 
we- still  entertain  some  doubts  ; but  are  persuaded  that  a 
full  trial  will  be  given,  by  the  spirited  improver  who  is 
making  the  experiment.  The  expense  is  2s.  Gd.  per  rood 
of  seven  yards. 

Stone  Walls  are  also  used  for  fences  in  some  situations; 
the  usual  dimensions  are  two  feet  and  a half  at  bottom, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  at  top,  and  four  to  four  feet  and 
•a  half  high  : about  half  way  up  a row  of  through-stones 
are  put,  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  in  a rood  of  seven  yards, 
and  on  the  top  a coping  of  sods,  or  stones,  set  edgeways  ; 
the  latter  is  preferable,  as  being  the  most  lasting,  and 
presenting  a more  awful  aspect,  to  deter  the  mountain 
sheep  from  attempting  to  leap  them.  The  expense  of 
. making  these  walls  is  from  os.  6d.  to  6/.  6d.  a rood  of 
seven  yards,  for  winning  and  walling.  The  expense  of 
leading  depends  on  the  distance.  Twelve  or  fourteen 
cart-load  will  do  a rood. 

The  advantages  of  enclosing  private  property  in  this 
county,  principally  arise  from  separating  lands  of  different 
qualities,  which  can,  by  these  means,  be  employed  in 
such  culture,  or  depastured  by  such  stock,  as  the  occu- 
pier thinks  most  suitable ; and,  where  sheep  are  kept, 
they  feed  with  more  facility  and  readiness,  being  freed 
. from,  tlie  whims  of  the  shepherd,  and  the  teazings  of  his 

dog; 
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Jop; ; and,  by  separating  the  dry  ground  from  the  wet, 
a stock-master  has  it  more  in  his  power  to  avoid  that  fatal 
malady,  the  rot. 

Gates  are  made  of  various  forms,  but  agree  nearly  in 
size,  being  generally  eight  feet  and  a half  wide,  and  from 
four  and  a quarter  to  hve  feet  high,  with  five  strong  bars 
about  three  inches  and  a half  deep,  and  a weaker  one 
about  one  inch  square,  placed  between  the  two  lowest 
bars.  The  lighter  a gate  is,  especially  in  the  fore-part, 
the  better,  provided  it  be  sufficiently  strong ; for  this  rea- 
son, the  top  bar  should  be  considerably  stronger  than  the 
rest,  as  it  is  the  most  liable  to  be  broken,  especially  where 
horses  are  kept,  if  not  made  so  high  that  they  cannot 
easily  get  their  necks  over  it.  The  most  approved  form 
is  that  represented  Fig.  4,  PL  V. 

Hatigifig  GateS)  so  as  to  have  a proper  fall,  or  tendency 
to  shut  of  themselves,  being  little  understood  by  carpen-* 
ters,  we  hope  the  following  diredlions  for  effedHng  that 
purpose  may  be  acceptable. 

Having  set  the  post  perpendicular,  let  a plumb-line, 
AB,  be  drawn  upon  it ; on  this  line,  at  a proper  height, 
place  the  hook  C,  so  that  it  may  proje£l  three  inches  and 
a half  from  the  face  of  the  post ; and  at  a convenient 
distance  below  this,  place  the  lower  hook  D,  one  inch  and 
a half  to  one  side  of  the  perpendicular  Ime,  and  proje<Sling  two 
inches  from  the  face  of  the  post ; then  place  the  top  loop, 
or  eye,  two  inches  from  the  face  of  the  “ hawtreef  and 
the  bottom  loop  three  inches  and  a half : thus  hung,  the 
gate  will  have  a tendency  to  shut  in  every  position*.  This 


* For  if  the  weight  of  the  gate  be  represented  by  the  line  CD,  (F/ff.4, 
PL  V.)  this,  by  the  resolution  of  forces,  is  resolvable  into  other  two,  CE  and 
DE,  the  former  representing  that  part  of  the  weight  which  presses  in  a perpen- 
dicular position  ; and  the  latter,  that  part  of  the  weight  which  presses  in  a ho- 
riaoatai  dire^ion,  and  gives  the  gate  a tendency  to  shut. 
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principle  has  been  long  known  and  practised,  in  hanging 
gates  that  open  both  ways*. 


■*  I langine  gates  on  this  principle,  has  been  lately  made  the  suhjeft  of  a pam-. 
phlet,  and  seems  to  be  offeied  to  tlie  pnblfc  as  a new  invention  ; but  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  first  edition  of  this  Report,  we  were  much  surprized  to  see  the 
Author  hold  forth  as  a new  discuveij^  what  w'c  had  stated  to  have  been  “ Lxg 
kr.cwn  at:J piuciiu-d." 


CHAP 
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ARABLE  LAND. 


SECT.  I. TILLAGE. 


THE  arable  lands  of  this  county  being  under  vari- 
ous systems,  and  diredled  by  various  opinions,  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  tillage  must  differ  considerably.  In  the 
operation  of  ploughing,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
breadth  of  the  furrow  should  be  about  nine  inches,  and 
the  depth  from  four  to  six  or  seven  inches. 

It  was  formerly  the  general  practice,  not  to  plough  the 
lands  intended  for  fallow  till  after  spring  seed-time  (and 
very  often  delayed  till  May,  or  even  June) ; but  now  the 
fallows  are  ploughed  before  winter,  to  meliorate  by  the 
frost.  In  the  middle  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May,  those 
that  are  intended  lur  turnips  or  potatoes^  are  harrowed  and 
ploughed  across,  and,  where  necessary,  rolled  with  a heavy 
roller ; the  same  operations  are  repeated  two,  three,  or 
more  times,  until  it  is  thought  sufficiently  fine  and  clean 
for  sowing  or  planting.  ^ 

Those  that  are  intended  to  be  naked  fallow  for  wheat, 
receive  three,  four,  or  five  ploughings  through  the  sum- 
mer ; but  are  seldom  harrowed,  it  being  thought  an  ad- 
vantage to  wheat  to  have  the  land  cloddy. 

On  those  fallows  where  quickens  or  couch-grass,  &c. 
are  found,  every  exertion  is  used  to  extirpate  them,  by 
harrowing,  gathering  and  burning,  or  leading  off,  so  long 
as  the  smallest  remains  are  visible.  The  lime  and  manure 
are  mostly  laid  on  before  the  last  ploughing. 

NORTHUMB.]  S For 
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For  barley,  it  is  the  general  custom  to  plough  only 
once  ; but  the  best  cultivators  seldom  sow  this  grain  with- 
out giving  two  or  tliree  pioughings,  especially  when  the 
land  is  to  be  sown  with  clover  and  grass-seeds. 

Every  other  species  of  grain  is  sown  after  one  plough- 
ing, except  when  beans  or  pease  are  to  be  drilled. 

Trench  ploughing  is  prafHsed  by  a few ; it  is  an  excel- 
lent mode  for  breaking  up  grass-lands,  and  is  performed 
by  two  ploughs  following-  each  other  in  the  same  furrow  ; 
the  first  plough  paring  o^ the  surface,  from  one  to  one 
inch  and  a half  thick,  and  turning  it  Into  the  bottom  of 
the  last-made  furrow  : while  the  second  plough,  going 
three  or  four  inches  deeper,  turns  upon  it  a sod  of  friable 
earth,  which  being  destitute  of  tough  fibrous  roots,  har- 
rows to  a fine  mould  with  little  difficulty. 

This  praflice  entirely  obviates  the  objeflipns  to  drilling 
upon  clover  lea,  and  the  additional  expense  will  not  be 
more  than  4/.  per  acre,  which,  put  in  competition  with 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  will  leave  a consi- 
derable balance  in  favour  of  the  psaftice.  In  breaking 
up  old  swards,  on  clayey  lands,  the  expense  is  almost 
saved  in  the  harrowing  ; on  such  soils  it  will  be  found  of 
great  service  : if  they  are  thus  ploughed  in  autumn,  they 
may  be  easily  drilled  with  beans  or  pease  in  the  spring, 
and  the  subsequent  hoeings  performed  with  facility ; 
operations  that  would  be  very  difficult  to  perform,  when 
ploughed  in  the  manner  usually  praflised. 

The  ridges  are  of  various  forms  and  sizes.  On  the 
deep-soiled  lands,  that  were  used  as  arable  some  centuries 
since,  the  ridges  are  mostly  very  high,  broad,  and  crook- 
ed upon  lands  that  have  been  lately  brought  into  cul- 


* It  is  a dangerous  experiment,  to  attempt  to  level  aud  straighten  ridges  of 
this  description  too  suddenly } wc  hare  seen  mneh  mischief  done  by  it. 
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tivation,  they  are  straight,  nearly  flat,  and  in  general 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  broad  ; on  dry  lands,  they 
are  quite  flat,  and  alternately  gathered  and  split.  A 
breadth  of  fifteen  feet  ans^Ycrs  best  for  sowing  broad-cast 
at  two  casts. 

A few  years  since  the  ploughing,  and  every  other  pur- 
pose for  which  draughts  are  wanted  upon  a farm,  were 
performed  by  horses,  which,  in  ploughing  or  harrowing, 
are  always  yoked  double,  and  driven  with  cords  by  the 
ploughman,  and  in  general  plough  an  acre  a day ; but, 
in  the  season  of  sowing  turnips,  one  and  a half,  or  even 
two  acres,  are  frequently  ploughed,  on  fine  light  soils. 
But  since  the  great  advance  In  the  price  of  horses,  oxen 
have  been  more  used,  especially  for  the  purposes  of 
ploughing,  and  carting  home*. 

They  are  harnessed  both  with  yokes  and  collars.  Where 
three  or  four  are  used,  a boy  is  allowed  to  drive ; when 
twof,  the  man  that  holds  the  plough  drives  with  cords. 
They  only  plough  half  a day  at  a tune ; one  half  of  a team 
being  used  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  other  In  the  after- 
noon. 


SECT.  II. FALLOWING. 

I 

The  pradllce  of  making  naked  fallows  on  all  kinds  of 
soils,  once  in  three  or  four  years,  was  general  through 
this  county  till  the  IntrodiuEHon  of  turnips  ; In  a few 
years  the  fallows  of  the  dry  lands  were  covered  with  this 


* This  was  the  case  in  179;;  ; but  after  a few  years  trial,  they  were  given 
up,  and  horses  again  substituted  in  their  stead;  and  at  present  (1804),  there 
are  probably  not  half  a dozen  farmers  in  the  county  who  use  them. 

+ Two  oxen  are  found  very  sufficient  for  ploughing  light  fallow  lands  in  sum- 
met ; but  for  almost  every  other  purpose,  three  or  four  are  used. 
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valuable  plant.  On  such  other  soils  as  were  found  impro- 
per for  this  root,  the  naked  fallows  still  prevail,  with  an 
almost  universal  opinion,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  fertility  of  the  land;  yet  there  are  some  few  who  dare 
to  doubt  this  long-established  doftrine,  and  presume  to 
think,  that  naked  fallows  might  be  dispensed  with  in  many 
situations)  by  cultivating  leguminous  crops,  drilled  at  wide 
intervals)  to  admit  being  ploughed)  or  horse-hoed  between  ; 
to  which,  if  proper  hand-hoeings  be  added,  the  land  will 
be  as  well  prepared  for  wheat,  as  if  it  had  been  a com- 
, plete  naked  fallow. 

This  is  not  advanced  on  speculation  or  theory;  instances 
can  be  produced,  where  no  naked  fallows  have  been  made 
on  Helds  of  strong  loam  for  twelve  years,  yet  they  are 
as  clear  of  quickens,  couch-grass,  or  other  pernicious 
weeds,  as  any  fields  in  the  distrift,  that  have  been  under 
naked  fallow  two  or  three  times  in  the  same  period*. 

Whether  fallowing  is  or  is  not  necessary,  has  been 
much  agitated  of  late  years  ; so  much  so,  that  the  differ- 
ent partisans  have  obtained  the  appellation  of  fullcivestS)* 
and  “ anti-fallowestsl’^  It  happens  to  be  one  of  those  sub- 
jedls  which  can  never  be  determined  by  reasoning,  opi- 
nions, or  bold  assertions  ; fair  experiments  only  can  resolve 
it ; and  whatever  may  be  the  results  of  such  experiments 
in  any  particular  place,  it  may  be  justly  concluded,  they 
will  be  the  same  in  similar  soils,  climates,  and  situations. 

Though  we  are  diffident  in  giving  a decided  opinion 
upon  so  important  a subject,  yet  from  observations  made 
on  the  above  fafts,  we  cannot  help  being  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  quantity  of  naked  fallow  might  be  very  much 
reduced,  and  in  another  century  will  probably  be  totally 


•*  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  tliat,  previous  to  tlie  adoption  of  this  sys- 
tem, the  land  was  cleared  of  quicken,  or  couch-grass,  by  a complete  summer 
fallowing. 
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abolished,  if  no”^  fortuitous  circumstances  arise  to  check 
the  exertions  and  spirit  for  improvement  which  have  been 
so  prevalent  of  late  years,  and  so  generally  diffused  through 
this  district. 


SECT.  III. ROTATION  OP  CROPS. 

The  most  prevailing  rotation  was: 

1.  Fallow, 

2.  Wheat, 

3.  Oats, 

4.  Fallow,  &c. 

repeated  for  two,  three,  or  four  fallowings.  Upon  th« 
strong  lands  along  the  sea-coast,  instead  of  oats  after 
wheat,  they  generally  substitute  pease  or  beans,  or  beans 
and  pease  mixed  ; when  laid  down  to  grass,  it  is  sown 
with  grass-seeds,  and  continued  in  grass  seven  or  more 
years. 

On  dry  soils,  after  ploughing  out  from  grass,  the  rota- 
tion was : 

1.  Oats, 

2.  Oats, 

3.  Turnips,  sown  broad-cast,  limed  and  dunged, 

and  twice  hand-hoed. 

4.  Barley  or  wheat,  sown  up  with  clover  and  ray- 

grass,  and  continued  in  grass  from  four  to 
seven  or  more  years,  depastured  principally 
with  sheep. 

The  best  cultivators  use  the  following  rotations,  accord- 
ing to  soil,  situation,  and  circumstances. 

Clayey  soils  : 

1.  Fallow, 

2.  Wheat, 

F 3 
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3.  Clover  for  1 or  2 years,  depastured  with  sheep, 

4.  Beans  or  pease. 

Dry  strong  loams  ; 

1.  1 urnips,  drilled  at  30  inches  intervals,  or  cab-* 

bages  at  36 ; 

2.  Barley, 

3.  ^ Clover  and  grass-seeds  ; for  2 or  3 years  de- 

pastured  with  sheep,  and  a small  proportion 

4. 3 of  cattle ; 

5.  Oats, 

6.  Beans,  or  pease,  drilled  at  30  inches  intervals, 

horse  and  hand-hoed ; 

7.  Wheat,  drilled  from  9 to  12  inches  intervals, 

‘ horse  and  hand-hoed.* 

handy  and  dry  light  loams — after  being  ploughed  out 
* from  grass  : 

1.  Oats, 

2.  Turnips,  drilled  at  30  Inches  intervals. 

3.  Barley  or  wheat,  drilled  from  9 to  12  inches 

intervals,  hoed  and  sown  up  with  clover  and 
grass-seeds,  depastured  with  sheep  (and  a 
small  proportion  of  cattle)  for  three  or  more 
years. 

This  last  rotation  has  been  practised  of  late  years,  and 
is  becoming  more  general,  not  only  upon  the  turnip  soils, 
but  upon  the  strong  clayey  lands,  substituting  naked  fal- 
lows, or  beans  drilled  at  30  Inches  intervals,  instead  of 
turnips  ; and  those  who  have  tried  it  on  such  strong  lands 
find,  that  after  two  or  three  years  clover  and  grass-seeds, 
depastured  with  sheep,  the  land  will  grow  good  crops  of 
oats,  which  they  could  never  get  it  to  do  under  their  old 
system. 

Those  who  have  practised  the  Norfolk  system  on  thin 
light  sods,  find  their  crops  grow  worse,  esjaecially  the 

turnips 
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turnips  and  clover,  and  many  have  been  obliged  to  adopt 
this  system,  by  which  they  find  their  lands  renovated ; 
and,  instead  of  having  to  complain  that  their  soil  was 
tired  of  turnips  and  clover f they  now  find  that  it  pro- 
duces abundant  crops,  and  that  every  rotation  brings  it 
nearer  its  former  fertility. 


SECT.  IV. CEOPS  COMMONLY  CULTIVATED. 

* 

IV  HEAT. 

The  preparation^  for  the  greatest  quantity  of  wheat 
raised  In  this  countv,  is  naked  summer-fallow  : of  late 
years,  considerable  quantities  have  been  grown  after  tur- 
nips ; it  Is  also  grown  after  rape,  clover,  beans,  pease, 
tares,  and  potatoes- 

The  kinds  of  wheat  grown  here,  include  many  varieties, 
and  as  they  are  known  by  dift'erent  names  in  different 
districts,  we  are  afraid,  that  by  barely  mentioning  their 
names,  a very  different  variety  may  be  taken  for  the  one 
we  mean  ; and  though  we  despair  of  pointing  out  such 
marked  distimflions  as  accurately  to  know  them  in  all 
cases,  the  shades  of  difference  being  often  very  small,  yet 
we  hope  there  are  some  leading  features,  which  may  help 
us  to  attempt  an  arrangement,  and  In  some  measure  better 
enable  our  readers  to  ascertain  the  variety  intended ; for 
this  purpose  we  shall  divide  them  into  two  orders ; viz. 
the  smooth-chaffedy  and  the  do%u7ty’-chaff'edy  of  wliich  we 
shall  enumerate  thq  principal  varieties  now  grown  in  this 
distri<ff*. 


* We  could  wish  to  see  this  subjedt  undertaken  by  Professor  Martin, 
who  is  well  qualified  to  do  it  justice. 

r 4 
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I.  Sm60TH-CHAFFED  ; ivith  a few  short  awns  towards 

the  top  of  the  ear. 

Zealand — ears  long  and  large,  spicula  very  wide  set, 
nine  in  three  inches  and  three  quarters,  chaff  white, 
s’ometimes  with  a tinge  of  brown,  opening  and  shewing 
the  grain  ; straw  very  long,  grain  white  and  large. 

White  Kent — ears  middle  sized,  nine  spicula  in  three 
inches  and  a quarter,  chaff  white,  opening  and  shewing 
the  grain  when  ripe,  straw  shorter  than  the  last,  grain 
white. 

Golden-Ear — ears  short,  spicula  very  close  set,  nine  in 
two  inches  and  three  quarters,  chaff  a yellowish  light 
brown,  short  j the  grain  white,  and  easily  shook  out  by 
the  wind. 

Burwell-Red — ears  long  and  large,  spicula  very  wide 
set,  nine  in  three  inches  and  three  quarters,  chaff  a dark 
brown  red,  large  and  closed  on  the  grain,  straw  long, 
grain  red*. 

II.  Downt-CHAFFED  ; with  a few  short  awns  towards 

the  top  of  the  ear. 

Woolly-Ear — ears  middle-sized,  spicula  close  set,  nine 
in  three  inches,  chaff  white,  closed  on  the  grain,  straw 
long,  grain  white. 

Velvet-Ear^  or  Little  Wheat — cars  small,  spicula  close 
set,  eight  in  two  inches  and  three-quarters,  chaff  white, 
closed  on  the  grain,  straw  short,  grain  white,  smaller, 
shorter,  and  plumper  than  the  last f ; and  the  appearance 
of  the  ear  is  less  in  every  dimension. 


* This  variety  has  been  much  used  of  late  years,  especially  upon  crude,  or 
newly  broken  up  lands,  with  great  success,  and  has  in  a manner  superseded 
the  common  red  wheat. 

+ The  form  of  the  grain  of  this  variety  is  the  most  perfeft  of  any  other  we 
have  seen ; and  from  the  shortness  of  the  straw,  it  is  the  best  adapted  to  sow 
upon  rich  soils,  where  there  is  danger  of  the  crop  lodging. 


The 
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The  downy-chafFed  wheats  have  shorter  straw,  and  arc 
less  liable  to  have  the  grain  shaken  out  by  winds  (the 
chaff  embracing  the  grain  more  closely)  than  the  smooth- 
chaffed  tribes,  which  is  a considerable  advantage  ; but 
then  we  are  apprehensive  that  this  downiness  makes  them 
retain  the  dews  and  moisture  upon  the  ear  much  longer 
than  the  smooth-chaffed  kinds,  and  probably  renders 
them  much  more  liable  to  be  affedled  by  those  diseases 
which  give  a dusky  dark  shade  to  the  chaff,  and  a rusty 
cankering  upon  the  straw  ; as  we  recollecfl  few  instances 
of  smooth-chaffed  or  red  wheat  being  troubled  with  this 
disease,  of  course  the  downy-chaffed  kinds  are  most  pro- 
per for  windy  open  situations,  and  the  smooth-chaffed  to 
well-sheltered  enclosed  distridls. 

The  Seed  is  seledled  with  great  attention  from  the  most 
perfeft  samples,  and  the  practice  of  changing  seed  is 
thought  advantageous  ; for  this  purpose  more  or  less 
new  seed  is  every  year  imported  from  distant  parts,  as 
Kent,  Essex,  Huntingdonshire,  Cambridgeshire,  &c. 
New  seed  is  preferred  to  old,  and  that  immediately 
after  being  thrashed,  rather  than  what  has  lain  long  in  a 
granary. 

Steeping  in  chamber-lye,  and  powdering  with  quick- 
lime immediately  after,  to  make  it  sufficiently  dry  for 
sowing,  is  generally  pradhsed ; the  smut  is  seldom  seen 
where  this  is  properly  performed*,  and  some  go  so  far  as 
to  say,  that  it  will  cure  smutty  seedf : it  is  done  by  throw- 

♦ ing 


* In  a pradVice  of  40  years,  the  Messrs.  Cull  ey  have  only  had  one  in- 
stance of  smut  in  their  crops  of  wheat,  and  this  was  where  the  seed  had  not 
been  steeped  ; and  for  a number  of  years  they  have  not  grown  less  than  from 
four  hundred  to  six  hundred  acres  yearly. 

+ A field  at  Chillingham  was  sown  in  1795  with  wheat,  in  which  were  a 
fe^  balls  of  smut one- third  of  the  seed  was  steeped  in  chamber-lye,  and 
lijned  ; one- third  steeped  in  chamber-lye,  dried,  and  not  limed  ; the  lemainder 

was 
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ing  the  wheat  into  a vessel  full  of  cliamber-lye,  stirring 
it  about  with  a strong  stick,  and  skimming  off  the  light 
grains  as  they  appear  on  the  surface  ; when  this  is  done, 
the  liquor  is  let  olT(by  a plug  or  cock  a,t  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel),  and  the  wheat  taken  out  and  mixed  with 
quick-lime : after  this,  the  sooner  it  is  sown  the  better, 
because  it  is  apt  to  heat  and  spoil  if  suffered  to  continue 
in  the  sacks,  or  in  large  heaps^  but  if  dried  and  spread 
thin  on  a granary  floor,  it  will  keep  several  days. 

If  the  grain  remains  too  long  in  very  putrid  chamber- 
lye,  its  vegetative  powers  will  be  injured : five  or  ten 
minutes  arc  as  long  as  it  should  be  suli'ered  to  continue. 

The  quantity  sown,  is  from  two  to  three  bushels  per 
acre,  broad-cast,  according  to  the  times  of  sowing,  nature 
and  condition  of  the  land,  &c.  Those  who  drill  at  ten 
or  twelve  inch  intervals,  find  one  bushel  and  a half  per 
acre  amply  sufficient. 

2Vje  time  of  sowing,  on  the  lands  that  receive  a naked 
*ummer-fallow,  is  September  and  October : after  drilled 
beans,  Octpber  and  November ; and  after  turnips,  all 


was  sown  without  either  sieeptne  or  limin?,  in  the  harvest  of  1796  : the  whole 
had  a few  stragghng  heads  of  smut,  hut  appeared  to  be  most  in  that  which  was 
unsteeped. — Mr.  Thompson’,  of  Chillingham  Barns,  made  a similar  expeii- 
ment,  and  had  smut  equally  .alike  in  the  pickled  and  unpickled,  but  the  head 
ridges  'were  considerably  the  'woist ; from  hence  ijt  appears,  that  steeping  ir» 
chamber-lye  is  not  a preventive  in  all  cases.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that 
there  are  more  complaints  of  smut  this  year,  tlian  any  other  we  remember. — 
We  believe  that,  on  examination,  the  stamina  will  always  be  found  adhering 
to  the  balls  of  smut,  from  which  a suspicion  arises,  that  the  cause  may  be  ow- 
ing to  some  defedf  ^ those  parts,  probably  from  injuries  received  by  insefls, 
weather,  &:c.  as  we  frequently  find  the  s.'.me  ear  bearing  the  most  perfedf  grains, 
along  with  g.-ains  of  smut.  The  same  experiment  w.’s  repeated  in  1796,  and 
the  result  was,  that  in  the  harvest  of  1797,  that  part  of  the  wheat,  the  seed  of 
which  was  pickled  and  linted^  as  well  as  that  which  was  pickled  and  not  limtd^ 
was  nearly  free  from  smut ; but  that  which  was  unpickled  had  smutted  cars  ia 
abundance. 

This  experiment  has  been  frequently  repeated,  and  always  found  in  favou* 
cf  the  pickled  seed. 

through 
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through  the  winter  (as  the  land  i?  cleared}  and  weather 
suitable),  until  the  middle  of  March.  In  tlie  year  1705, 
many  hundred  acres  were  sown  in  Glendale  ward  so  late 
as  the  begbintng  of  Aprils  which  were  all  well  harvested,  and 
produced,  on  an  average,  about  24  bushels  per  acre,  of 
excellent  grain,  in  many  cases  superior  to  that  sown  in 
the  autumn  ; which  was  rather  singular,  as  it  is  generally 
thought  that  wheat,  sown  so  late,  does  not  produce  the 
grain  so  well  perfected  as  that  which  is  sown  earlier. 
This  lateness  of  sowing  was  occasioned  by  the  snow  lying 
so  late  in  the  spring;  and  we  are  disposed  to  think,  frorn 
many  experiments,  that  on  those  light  soils,  the  month 
of  February  is  the  best  and  safest  seed  time  for  wheat, 
maslin,  and  rye,  of  all  others  in  the  year. 

For  spring  sowings  the  golden-ear,  and  the  Burwell-red 
wheats,  are  preferred  to  all  others ; except  where  the 
land  is  in  such  high  condition  as  to  endanger  the  crop 
lodging ; then  the  velvet-ear  is  used,  as  not  being  so  apt 
to  lodge,  from  the  shortness  of  the  strav/*. — The  Triticum 
JEstivum  (Siberian  wheat),  or  spring  wheat,  was  intro- 
duced and  strongly  recommended  about  20  years  since  } 
but  wherever  we  have  seen  it  tried,  the  crops  have  been 
uncertain,  and  the  produce  small : and  though  this  flinty 
kind  will  ripen,  if  sown  even  as  late  as  April,  or  begin- 
ning of  May,  yet  it  has  not  been  able  to  maintain  a strug- 
gle with  the  varieties  above  specified,  and  is  now  totally 
given  up. 


* In  February,  1792,  a field  of  five  acres  was  sown  fafter  turnips)  with 
wheat;  a part  vf\th  Zea/anJ,  the  remainder  with  Velvti-ejr  •,  tlie  produce 
from  the  Zealand  was  60  bushels  per  acre,  the  Velvet-ear  48  bushels ; but  the 
latter  was  injured  by  a blight,  which  was  attributed  to  the  moisture  hanging 
longer  on  the  chaff  of  the  Velvet-ear  than  on  the  other;  from  which  it  appears 
that  even  Zealand  wheat  may  be  sown  in  the  spring  with  advantage  : the  grain 
was  as  well  perfe£led,  as  heavy,  and  sold  for  as  high  a price,  as  any  shewn  iq 
the  market  that  season. 


The 
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The  culture  •whilst  growlngy  of  the  broad-cast  crops, 
consists  only  in  hand-weeding : such  as  are  drilled,  arc 
hoed  once  or  twice,  as  well  as  hand-weeded  where  wanted. 
These  hoeings  not  only  destroy  the  weeds,  but  make  a 
fine  preparation  for  the  clover  and  grabs-seeds,  which  sel- 
dom fail  where  this  operation  Is  properly  performed. 

The  produce  varies  considerably,  according  to  soils,  sea- 
sons, culture,  &c.  j from  24  to  30  bushels  per  acre,  may 
be  taken  as  a fair  average  crop  ; under  favourable  circum- 
stances, as  high  as  50,  and  even  60  bushels  per  acre, 
sometimes  occur. 

As  our  mode  of  drilling  differs  in  some  respects  from 
those  we  have  seen  in  other  distri£ls,  we  shall  be  more 
particular  in  describing  the  different  operations,  or 

PRACTICE  OF  DRILLING. 

To  prepare  a field  for  drilling,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done,  is  to  set  out  the  ridges  of  proper  breadths,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  size  of  the  machine ; 
this  is  done  by  a ploughman  that  can  draw  a straight  fur- 
row, with  the  horses  yoked  double : thus,  suppose  he 
begins  at  A,  ( Fig.  7,  PL  V.)  he  measures  off  the  breadth 
of  his  ridge  to  D,  and  sets  up  a pole  there  ; he  then  places 
a pole  at  B,  and  ploughs  a straight  furrow  from  A to  B ; 
when  arrived  at  B,  he  measures  off  the  breadth  of  his 
ridge  from  B to  C,  where  he  places  a pole ; he  makes 
another  straight  furrow  from  C to  D,  but  before  he  leaves 
C,  he  measures  off  the  breadth  of  his  ridge  from  C to  F, 
and  at  D sets  off  the  breadth  from  D to  E,  and  also  from 
E to  H,  where  he  places  a pole,  and  then  draws  a straight 
furrow  from  E to  F,  and  from  G to  H,  and  proceeds  in 
this  manner  until  a sufficient  number  be  set  out.  These 
marking  furrows  are  made  about  three  inches  deep. 

In  ploughing  up  the  ridges,  he  begins  at  the  second 

ridge. 
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ridge,  and  gathers  k up  until  he  comes  at  the  land-side 
of  the  furrow  DC  and  EF,  which  makes  the  ridge  exaikly 
of  the  size  set  out  j then,  instead  of  ploughing  the  ad- 
joining ridge,  he  goes  to  the  fourth,  and  gathers  it  up  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  first,  viz.  till  he  come  to  the  lines 
GH  and  IK  j then  the  first  and  third  ridges  are  left  of  a 
due  breadth,  and  exactly  discriminated ; as  the  hind-end^ 
or  hinten  furronvs^  of  the  second  and  fourth  ridges  being 
ploughed  five  or  six  inches  deep,  and  the  marking  'fur- 
rows only  three,  there  are  two  or  three  inches  left  to  be 
ploughed  up  for  the  hinten  furro^ws  of  the  first  and  third 
ridges,  and,  by  this  means,  exactly  determine  their 
breadth.  By  proceeding  in  this  manner,  the  ridges  arc 
ploughed  exactly  of  the  same  breadth. 

The  breadth  of  the  ridges  varies  with  circumstances,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  size  of  the  ma- 
chine ; if  the  soil  be  moist,  and  a seven-row  drill  be  used. 


then  the 

size  of  the  ridges  will  be  as  follows, 

viz. 

Fret.  . 

Inches, 

6 wide  when  1 2 inch  intervals  are 

intended. 

, 6 

9 ditto  ditto  10?j  ditto 

ditto. 

6 

0 ditto  ditto  9 ditto 

ditto. 

Upon 

dry  soils,  1 4 rows  may  be  sown,  the 

ridges  bein 

as  follow 

Feet. 

Inches. 

14. 

6 wide  when  12  inch  intervals  are  used. 

12 

10  ditto  ditto  10^  ditto 

ditto. 

■ 11 

3 ditto  ditto  9 ditto 

ditto. 

If  a five-row  machine  be  used,  it  is  best  to  sow  ten 
rows  upon  a ridge,  which  must  be  made  10-|  feet  wide 
when  the  intervals  are  12  inches,  and  9^  feet  wide  when 
the  intervals  are  10^  inches. 

By  way  of  distinflion,  such  ridges  as  are  just  the 
breadth  of  the  drill,  or  sown  at  once,  are  called  single- 

breadth 
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hi'eadth  ridges ; and  those  that  are  done  at  twice,  double- 
breadth  ridges. 

The  ridges  being  properly  set  out,  and  ploughed  up, 
the  next  operation  is  harrowing,  until  sufficiently  fine 
for  drilling : as  soon  as  the  harrowing  is  done  (where 
great  accuraty  is  re<]uired),  the  ridges  may  be  water- 
fuiTowcd  by  a double  mould-board  plough  (witfi  the  horses 
yoked  double),  which  makes  an  open  furrow  for  the  horses 
to  walk  in  while  drilling,  and  prevents  their  swaying  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  if  not  accustomed  to  the  work. 

Things  beingthus  prepared, and  the  horses  yohed double  in 
the  drilit  the  shaft  horse  goes  up  the  furrow  BA,  the  other 
up  the  furrow  CD,  and  the  man  or  boy  that  leads  them 
up  the  mid-ridge  : ’thus  is  a single-breadth  ridge  finished 
at  once.  When  at  the  end  of  the  ridge,  instead  of  coming 
down  the  adjoining  one,  it  is  better  to  go  on  to  the  third 
or  fourth,  which  gives  more  room  for  turning. 

For  a 'double-breadth  ridge  ( Fig.  5,  PI.  V.)  the  shaft 
horse  comes  down  the  furrow  DC,  and  the  other  horse 
doWn  the  mid-ridge : when  at  the  end,  the  shaft  horse 
goes  up  the  furrow  BA,  and  the  trace  horse  up  the  mid- 
ridge, or  same  traft  he  came  down,  which  finishes  a ridge; 
then  the  shaft  horse  comes  ‘down  the  furrow  EF,  and  up 
CD,  the  trace  horse  always  keeping  the  mid-ridge ; and 
so  on,  till  the  whole  be  finished. 

By  this  means  the  rows  are  drilled  exaflly  at  equal 
distances,  and  as  straight  as  a line  can  possibly  be  drawn. 

After  the  seed  Is  deposited,  we  give  It  a single,  with  a 
light  harrow. 

If  the  land  be  moist,  and  laid  out  in  single-breadth 
fidges,  it  is  best  to  harrow  with  the  horses  yoked  double, 
so  as  one  to  go  In  each  furrow,  which  keeps  the  land  from 
being  poached  : this  is  easily  done,  by  having  the  main 
swing-tree  of  the  breadth  of  the  ridge ; as  soon  as  the 

harrowing 
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harrowing  Is  finished,  the  water-furrows  are  run  t1)rougli 
with  a double  mould-board  plough;  and,  where  the  sub- 
soil  is  wet,  the  deeper  this  furrow  is  made,  the  better. 

I'he  horse-hoeing  commences  in  April,  as  soon  as  the 
land  is  sufficiently  dry  *,  and  in  ten  days  or  a fortnight  it 
may  be  repeated,  where  there  are  many  weeds  ; in  such 
cases,  hand-hoeing  will  also  be  neceissary. 

A single-breadth  ridge,  of  seven  rows,  may  be  hoed  at 
once,  by  having  two  horse-hoes  fixed  to  the  roller  f Fig.  6, 
PL  I.},  and  guided  by  two  men  : when  this  is  done,  a hof 
leads  the  liorse  up  the  mid-ridge ; but  when  one  hoe  is 
only  used,  the  horse  goes  up  the  second  interval  from  the 
furrow  *. 

After  the  last  hoeing,  the  grass-seeds  are  sown,  and 
harrowed  in  with  a light  harrow  made  for  the  purpose  j 
or,  what  is  much  better,  with  the  horse-hoe  harrow  de- 
scribed page  42  f PL  I.  Fig.  6.) 

Was  formerly  the  principal  grain  grown  upon  all  ths 
• dry,  sandy,  and  light  soils ; but  since  the  use  of  lime,  and 
the  introduction  of  turnips  and  artificial  grasses,  it  is 
rarely  cultivated,  except  upon  ve7-y  sandy  soilsf  : it  is  sown 


* If  all  lands  were  in  a ferfe&ly  hcrixontal  plarr,  seven  rows  might  be 
hoed  wall  one  implement,  but  pra<£lical  farmers  know  this  is  seldom  the  case  ; . 
and  we  have  found,  from  experience,  that  to  do  the  work  properly,  no  more 
than  three  hoes  in  a frame  ought  ever  to  be  used  : these  will  adt  on  irregular 
surfaces,  being  always  in  one  plane  ; but  four,  or  more,  cannot  adl  properly  on 
uneven  ground ; — as  ilie  writers  on  geometry  prove,  that  three  points  will  touch 
any  round  or  irregular  surface,  but  four,  or  more,  are  uncertain;  for  which 
reason,  three  hoes,  for  hoeing  com,  are  preferable  to  any  other  number. 

t The  soils  which  formerly  were  occupied  in  growing  rye,  are  now  so  much 
consolidated  and  improved  by  the  use  of  lime,  that  they  produce  abundant 
crops  of  excellent  wheat ; several  thousand  acres  of  which  are  now  grown  every 
year  after  turnips,  where,  thirty  years  since,  scarcely  a single  bushel  was  ever 
produced. 


after 
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after  turnips  or  clover,  from  September  all  through  the 
winter,  till  the  beginning  of  April. 

T^e  quantity  sown  is  about  two  bushels  per  acre. 

The  produce y from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre. 

Upon  lands  intended  for  turnips  next  summer,  it  is 
frequently  sown  in  August  and  September,  along  with 
rape,  as  spring  feed  for  sheep,  which  often  proves  very 
valuable  in  the  month  of  April. 

ManufaElure. — The  principal  part  of  the  rye  grown  In 
this  distridt,  as  well  as  considerable  quantities  imported 
from  abroad.  Is  consumed  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
county,  it  being  the  most  general  bread  of  the  labouring 
people  in  that  quarter.  After  being  leavened,  until  it 
gains  a considerable  degree  of  acidity,  it  is  made  into 
loaves,  and  baked  in  a large  brick  oven,  or  made  into 
thick  cakes,  one  and  a half,  or  two  inches  thick,  called 
“ sour-cakes,”  and  baked  on  the  girdle  : the  bread  is  very 
firm  and  solid,  dark  coloured,  and  retains  its  moisture 
or  juiciness,  longer  than  any  other  bread  we  know. 

MASLINy 

(That  is,  wheat  and  rye  mixed)  Is  sown  in  some  parts 
of  the  county ; the  preparation,  quantity  sown,  and  pro- 
duce, are  much  the  same  as  wheat : its  application  is  for 
household  bread,  for  which  purpose  many  people  think 
it  superior  to  wheat  alone,  especially  when  the  proportion 
of  rye  is  betwixt  one-fourth  and  one-third  of  the  whole. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  when  wheat  and  rye  are 
grown  mixed  in  this  manner,  the  grains  of  each  are  larger 
and  more  perfect  than  when  grown  singly,  without  any 
admixture. 
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BARLEYi 

Is  generally  sown  after  turnips  : in  Glendale  ward,  a 
few  farmers  cultivate  it  in  drills,  with  9 ot  12  inch  in- 
tervals. 

The  kinds  most  commonly  cultivated,  are  : 

1st,  The  common  long-ear' d Barley y Which  being  early, 
produclive,  and  best  liked  by  the  maltsters,  is  by  far  the 
most  prevalent.  This  variety  is  distinguished  (from  the 
next)  by  the  skin  having  a light  red  or  purplish  tinge  a 
little  before  it  is  rip^  and  being  marked  with  seven  dark 
red  lines,  running  longitudinally  along  the  back  of  the 
grain,  and  may  be  called  the  red  strokedy  or  dark  skinned 
karley^ 

2d,  A 'variety  of  the  long-ear  d Barky,  the  awns  of  which 
drop,  or  are  easily  shaken  off  when  ripe  y from  the  grain 
being  shorter,  plumper,  and  rounder-bodied  than  the 
common  sort,  it  is  preferred  by  the  millers  for  making 
into  pearl-barley.  This  variety  ripens  later  than  the  com- 
mon kind,  or  red  stroked  barley,  by  near  a fortnight,  and 
is  distinguished  from  it  by  the  grains  being  closer  set,  and 
the  skin  having  a light  yellowish  tinge,  and  not  being 
marked  by  dark  red  lines  ; it  Is  also  shorter  in  the  straw, 
and  may  be  called  the  yeiloW,  or  pale-skinned  long-ear’d 
barley- 

8d,  Battle-door,  or  Sprat  Barley,  is  sometimes  grown, 
and  is  preferred  for  sowing  upon  land  in  high  condition, 
w'hefe  there  Is  <^angcr  of  the  other  kinds  lodging  : it  is 
about  three  weeks  later  of  ripening  than  the  common 
kind. 

i . 

4th,  Bear,  Bigg,  or  foiir-ronved  Barley,  iised  to  be  the 
only  species  of  barley  cultivated  in  the  county  : it  is  now 
rarely  sown,  except  upon  raw,  crude  soils,  on  which  it  is 
found  to  answer  better  than  any  other,  more  especially  if 
lato  sown,  owing  to  the  turnips  having  been  kept  longer 
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than  usual  in  a cold  backward  spring,  for  the  use  of  the 
feeding,  and  store  stock. 

The  quantity  sown  is  from  two  to  three  bushels  per  acre 
broad-cast  : when  drilled  at  nine  to  twelve  inch  intervals, 
it  is  found  that  from  one  and  a half  to  two  bushels  per 
acre,  are  sufBcient. 

The  time  of  sowings  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the 
latter  end  of  May. 

The  produccy  from  30  to  60  bushels  per  acre.- 

ManufaElure. — Great  quantifies  ai^  made  into  poly  or 
shelled  harleyy  not  only  for  home  consumption,  but  for  ex- 
portation : in  the  northern  parts  of  the  county,  very  few 
corn-mills  are  now  to  be  found  without  the  appendage  of 
a barley-mill. 

Barley,  or  barley  mixed  with  grey  pease  or  beans,  is 
the  common  bread  of  labouring  people  in  the  northern 
parts  of  this  county  : previous  to  grinding,  they  are  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  barley,  and  one  of  pease  or 
beans ; after  being  ground,  the  meal  is  sifted  through  a 
fine  sieve,  made  of  wood,  to  take  out  the  rough  husks 
and  coarse  bran  ; it  Is  then  kneaded  with  water,  made  inta 
thin  unleavened  enkesy  and  immediately  baked  on  a girdle. 

In  this  district,  barley  or  mixed  meal  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  leavened  and  haked  in  loaves. 

OA  TSy 

Are  universally  grown  throughout  every  part  of  the 
county  •,  they  are  sown  after  every  species  of  grain,  as 
well  as  grass  or  clover  lea. 

The  varieties  usually  cultivated,  are : 

1st,  Poland  Oat — a variety  of  which,  called  ChurePs 
oaiy  from  the  name  of  the  person*  wdio  first  introduced 

them,. 


* Mr.  CHUKCHfirsthadthtra  from  Mr.  James- Rob»on,  apprentice  of 

Messrs. 
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them,  are  now  in  high  estimation,  and  are  the  best  earl3T 
oat  yet  known,  for  sowing  upon  loamy  lands  in  good 
condition ; they  are  early,  very  produdflve,  and  much 
liked  by  the  millers,  who  give  two-pence  per  bushel  more 
for  them  than  the  common  oat.  This  variety  is  known 
by  the  grains  being  remarkably  short,  large,  plump,  rounds 
and  well  filled,  and  not  in  the  least  tailed  : a bushel  gene- 
rally weighs  461b. 

2d,  The  Dutchj  Friezelatid,  or  Holland  Oafs — were 
almost  the  only  species  of  early  oats  grown  here,  before 
the  introduction  of  the  Church  oat ; they  are  now  only 
grown  upon  dry,  light  lands,  to  which  they  are  better 
adapted  than  the  Poland  oat. 

3d,  Potdtoe  Oat — was  introduced  into  this  county 
about  the  year  1789,  and  has  been  found  so  superior  In 
many  essential  qualities,  that  it  has  become  almost  gene** 
rally  cultivated,  on  all  soils  proper  for  the  two  last  varie- 
ties. It  seems  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  Dutch  oat  j but 
the  grain  Is  plumper,  better  formed,  and  thinner  skin- 
ned ; the  number  of  bushels  per  acre  greater,  and  more 
productive  in  meal  per  bushel. 

4th,  Peebles  Oat*. — A variety  of  common  oat,  but 
much  earlier,  has  been  lately  introduced  from  Peebles- 
shire, in  Scotland  : it  is  a very  proper  oat  for  hilly  dis- 
tricts, not  only  for  its  earliness,  but  in  not  being  easily 
shaken  by  the  wind.  The  grains  are  the  smallest  of  any 
other  oat  we  know  j but,  from  the  very  thin  skin,  it 


Mfssrs.  Cut.  LEY,  who  brought  them  out  of  Scotland^  and  rave  Mr. 
Church  a handful : tliosc  he  brought  to  Fenton  were  lost. 

••  In  some  places  it  is  called  the  red  oat,  probably  from  its  being  not  so  fair 
a:  the  common  oat ; but  it  is  very  different  from  the  red  oat  grown  In  the  mid- 
land counties,  and  ouglit  not  to  be  called  by  the  same  name  : for  this  reason, 
we  call  it  Prebles  oat. 
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meals  well,  and  is  liked  by  the  millers,  and  ripens  nearly 
as  early  as  the  Dutch  oat. 

5th,  Common  Oat* — is  grown  upon  all  such  lands  as 
are  not  thought  in  sufficient  condition  for  the  Poland  or 
Dutch  kind. 

6th,  Angus  Oat. — A variety  of  common  oat  has  been 
introduced  of  late  years  from  Angus-shire  ; it  is  a better 
bodied  grain  than  the  common  oat,  produces  more  straw, 
and  answers  very  well  in  early  situations ; but  its  being 
later  in  ripening  than  the  common  oat,  will  militate 
against  its  general  adoption,  in  a country  where  early 
harvests  are  so  desirable. 

7th,  Tartarian  Oats — after  several  trials  by  different 
people,  about  twenty  years  since,  were  given  up,  on  ac- 
count of  the  inferiority  of  the  grain,  and  the  strong  reedy 
straw  being  of  little  value  for  fodder.  We  now  find  them 
cultivated  in  the  midland  parts  of  the  county,  on  rather 
an  extensive  scale,  being  found  there  more  produdlivc 
than  any  other  kind  they  have  tried  : they  speak  of 
some  crops  being  as  high  as  SO  bushels  an  acre ; but 
we  suspeft  these  are  under  peculiarly  favourable  circum- 
stances, as  we  find  that,  in  comparison  with  Angus  oats, 
both  grown  in  the  same  field  in  the  year  1795,  they  pro- 
duced no  more  than  40  bushels  per  acre,  though  estimated 
(by  a strong  advocate  for  them)  at  nearly  double  that 
quantity  : the  Angus  oats  were  more  produftive  per  acre, 
and  worth  more  to  the  millers  by  3r/.  per  bushel. 

Sth,  Black  Oats — are  seldom  grown  in  this  district ; we 
do  not  remember  seeing  them  more  than  three  or  four 
times,  and  then  only  by  way  of  experiment. 

In  point  of  carliness,  they  succeed  each  other,  as  classed 


* The  best  seed  of  this  kind  of  oat  is  got  from  Blainsley,  in  Scotland. 
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above,  the  Angus  cat  being  at  least  three  or  four  weeks 
later  than  the  Poland  and  Dutch. 

The  quantity  sowfiy  in  general,  is  seven  bushels  per  acre 
of  the  Poland,  and  six  of  the  Dutch  oats  : these  quanti- 
ties are  necessary,  as  they  do  not  tiller  much,  and  are 
large-bodied  grain  *,  but,  for  the  other  kinds,  we  think 
four  or  five  bushels  sufficient. 

The  thne  of  solving  is  March  or  April : and  the  early 
kinds  are  sown  sometimes  as  late  as  the  middle  of  May. 

The  produce  of  common  oats  is  from  20  to  40  bushels 
per  acre  j of  the  Poland  and  Dutch,  from  40  to  60; 
There  are  some  instances  of  70  or  80  bushels  per  acre, 
but  these  were  generally  attended  with  some  favourable 
circumstances*. 

On  fresh  land,  and  crude  moory  soils,  oats  are  pro- 
bably the  most  profitable  crop  that  can  be  sown  ; old 
worn-out  tillage,  and  strong  clay  land,  are  improper  for 
producing  this  grain  ; it  being  found  that,  in  such  situa- 
tions, they  are  scarcely  worth  cultivating  : such  soils  arc 
much  better  adapted  to  the  culture  of  wheat,  pease,  beans, 
vetches,  and  other  leguminous  crops. 

The  manufaBure  of  oat-meal  is  carried  on  to  a consider- 
able extent,  both  for  exportation  and  home  consumption; 
oat-meal  being  a principal  article  of  food  with  the  great 
mass  of  inhabitants,  not  as  bread,  but  in  crowdiesy  or  hasty 
pudding  (provincially  “ meal~kail")y  for  breakfast  and  sup- 
per, eaten  with  butter,  or  more  commonly  skimmed- 
milk : the  latter  is  an  agreeable,  nutritive,  and  healthy 
food,  and  is  the  general  breakfast  and  supper  of  the 
labouring  people  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  county. 


* VVe  have  been  informed  by  a principal  corn  merchant  in  Berwick,  that  the 
oats  grown  in  Glendale  are  sold  in  the  London  market  for  is.  63.  per  quarter 
more  than  any  other  oats  presented  there;  and  are  known  u Mark-lane  by  the 
name  of  Berwick  oats.  ' - 
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Have,  time  immemorial,  been  a prevailing  crop  upon 
all  the  strong  lands  in  the  county,  especially  along  the 
sea-coast  to  the  southvvar4  5 they  generally  succeed  wheat, 
clover,  or  old  grass.  The  kinds  cultivated^  are  the  large 
and  the  small  horse  bean,  and  sometimes  the  mazagan ; 
they  are  sown  in  February,  four  bushels  and  a half  per 
acre  hroad-cast^  and  never  hoed  : the  produce  very  uncer- 
tain ; 20  bushels  per  acre  a fair  average  broad-cast  crop. 

In  this  diatridl,  the  soil  of  which  is  so  well  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  beans,  it  i§  surprizing  that  drilling  them 
should  be  so  much  neglected,  and  that  this  beneficial 
mode  of  culture  for  both  beans  and  pease,  should  be  con- 
fined to  a few  farmers  in  Glendale  ward  and  Tweed-side : 
with  those  few  they  are  drilled  from  27  to  31  inches  dis- 
tance, hoi’se-hoed  or  ploughed  between,  and  hand-hoed  ; 
the  crops  good,  and  the  wheat  that  succeeds,  equal  to 
that  upon  the  summer- fallows  adjoining.  We  find  that 
two  or  three  ploughings  or  horse-hoeings  between  the 
pows,  and  twice  hand-hoeing  in  the  rows,  are  generally 
sufficient. 

. Where  beans  are  intended  to  be  drilled,  the  land  is 
ploughed  in  autumn  (immediately  after  the  corn  is  off) 
into  ridges  seven  feet  and  a half  wide,  taking  care  to 
make  cuts  to  let  oflf  water,  wherever  there  is  the  least 
probability  of  any  standing  j as  it  is  very  material  that 
the  land  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible  through  the 
winter,  that  the  soil  may  receive  the  greatest  chance  of 
amelioration,  by  the  a<^lion  of  frosts,  &c. 

In  the  month  of  February,  if  the  season  be  sufficiently 
drv  to  admit  of  the  land  being  harrowed,  we  give  it  a 
single  or  double  with  the  harrows,  and  then  horse-hoe  it 
about  four  inches  deep  (with  the  horse-hoe  Fig.  4,  PL  I, 
jet  at  30  or  36  inches,  and  two  horses  in  it),  .which  locsens 
..  . . und 
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and  pulverizes  the  soil  in  the  completest  manner,  and 
prepares  it  for  putting  in  the  beans,  which  is  most  expe- 
ditiously done  by  the  large  drill  (described  page  46) ; 
with  which  three  rows,  at  30  Inches  distance,  are  drilled 
at  once  upon  every  ridge,  the  horses  being  yoked  double, 
one  going  in  each  furrow.  By  this  mode,  from  twelve 
to  hfteen  acres  may  be  easily  drilled  in  a day,  which  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  in  large  concerns. 

Where  the  lai'ge  drill  is  not  employed,  three  rows  are 
drilled  upon  each  ridge,  with  the  small  drill  plough  (Fig.  5, 
PL  I.)  by  one  row  at  a time  t it  may  be  drawn  by  a single 
horse,  but  better  by  two  yoked  double;  and  a good 
ploughman,  accustomed  to  the  business,  will  do  his  work 
very  correctly,  though  not  with  that  nicety  and  exactness 
with  which  the  operation  is  performed  by  the  large  drill. 
If  the  ridges  are  made  five  feet  wide,  then  two  rows  are 
drilled  upon  them,  the  horse  going  up  one  furrow  and 
down  the  other,  and  the  rows  of  beans  put  in,  with  great 
regularity  and  straightness,  at  30  inches  distance. 

The  seed  is  covered  in  by  going  once  over  with  a light 
harrow,  or,  what  is  better,  by  a double  mould-board 
plough  running  up  between  the  rows,  and  making  a hol- 
low interval  between  them,  which  keeps  the  seed  dry  in 
wet  weather.  Another  advantage  of  having  the  earth 
raised  in  this  manner  is,  that  the  beans  may  be  much 
sooner  hoed,  the  earth  falling  into  the  hollow  interval 
rather  than  upon  the  young  plants. 

Where  the  land  is  in  broad,  high,  crooked  ridges,  after 
being  ploughed  lengthways  and  harrowed,  we  set  it  up  in 
one-bout  ridges^  directly  across  the  broad  ridges  ; water- 
furrowing  after  the  whole  is  done,  and  opening  the  hol- 
low intervals  into  the  water-furrows  ; which  keeps  the 
land  dry,  and  exposes  the  greatest  quantity  of  surface  to 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere, 

G ^ 
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If  any  dung  or  manure  be  intended  for  the  fallow,  it 
is  put  in  the  hollow  intervals,  and  covered  by  splitting  the 
one-bout  ridges  with  the  plough,  and  drawing  a harrow 
once  over,  in  the  direction  of  the  one-bout  ridges : the 
beans  arc  then  drilled  upon  them  by  the  drill  plough, 
5,  PL  I.*) 

• The  first  horse-hoeing  takes  place  when  the  beans  are 
from  one  to  three  Inches  high,  according  as  the  season 
suits;  this  is  sometimes  done  by  going  only  once  up  every 
interval,  with  the  hoes  set  at  a proper  width  ; but  a more 
accurate  mode  is,  to  go  up  one  side  the  interval  and  down 
the  other,  with  the  coulters  and  hoes  set,  as  in  Fig.  4, 
PL  I. ; by  which  the  earth  may  be  moved  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  growing  plants. — We  find  this  horse-hoe 
much  superior  to  a plough. 

The  hand-hoeing,  amongst  the  stems  of  the  growing 
plants,  is  performed  immediately  after  the  horse-hoeing, 
with  hoes  made  v/ith  two  narrow  ends,  in  the  form  of 
Fig.  7,'  PL  I. — ^I'he  subsequent  horse-hoeings  are  per- 
forrh’ed  by  going  only  once  up  every  interval,  with  the 
hoes  set  from  21  to  24  inches  wide,  according  to  circum- 
stances ; and  the  handdioeings  repeated  as  often  as  any 
weeds  make  their  appearance. 

When  the  stems  are  from  18  to  28  inches  high,  they 
are  earthed  up,  by  a double  mould-board  plough  going 


* A field  that,  in  the  usual  rotation,  would  have  Veen  naked  fallow,  was 
thus  prepared  alter  oats;  and  in  I'ebiuary,  i79d>  drilled  at  30  inches,  with 
laiRe  horse  beans,  two  bushels  per  acre,  the  produce  42  ; in  November  if  was 
drilled  with  wheat,  one  bushel  and  a half  per  acre,  at  nine  inch  intervals, 
which  was  reaped  in  September  following,  the  produce  36  bushels  per  acie. 
Jn  i7y6  another  field  was  drilled  with  beans,  at  32  inch  intervals,  the  produce 
45  bushels  per  acre  ; and  in  November  drilled  with  wheat,  at  12  inch  intervals. 
The  crop  in  July,  1797,  is  promising  to  he  at  least  42  bushels  per  acre  ; and  both 
fields  are  as  clean,  or-  clear  of  quickens  or  other  weeds,  as  any  lands  in  the 
county  that  were  naked  fallow.  One  of  them  Jws  been  under  this  system  for 
^towards  of  ten  years. 

•’  * up 
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up  every  Interval.  This  finishes  the  horse-hoeing  opera- 
tions ; but  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  go  through  jhem 
once  more  with  the  hand-hoes. 

I 

As  soon  as  the  beans  are  cut,  the  stubbles  are  horse- 
hoed  four  or  five  Inches  deep  with  the  horse-hoe  (Fig.  4, 
PL  I.),  set  at  ‘SO  or  36  inches  wide,  and  then  harrowed? 
which  brings  to  the  surface  any  weeds  that  escaped  the 
former  hoeings  : by  this  means  the  land  is  in  a clean  pul- 
verized state,  and  as  well  prepared  for  sowing  wheat  as  if 
it  had  been  a naked  fallow.  It  is  then  ploughed  into 
proper  sized  ridges  (or,  on  some  soils,  a second  horse- 
hoeing  will  answer  the  same  intention),  and  the  wheat 
drilled  as  before  direiled. 

As  the  weather  is  often  precarious  at  so  early  a season 
as  it  is  necessary  to  sow  beans,  the  delay  occasioned  by 
getting  on  dung  at  that  time,  is  often  attended  with  con- 
siderable Inconvenience  ; we  have  therefore  of  late  years, 
found  it  best  to  get  it  upon  the  land  in  the  autumn,  pre- 
vious to  its  being  first  ploughed  Into  narrow  ridges ; and 
this  is  generally  done  at  a season  when  there  is  no  great 
hurry  of  other  business  on  the  farm. 

We  find  the  large  horse-bean  ripens  earlier  by  near  a 
fortnight  than  the  smaller  kind,  for  which  reason  it  is 
more  eligible  for  northern  climates  and  late  situations. 
A variety  of  bean,  that  would  ripen  earlier  than  the  large 
horse-bean,  and  be  equally  producHve* y would  be  a great 
acquisition  to  the  bean  culture.  We  ought  not  to  despair 
but  that  such  a variety  may  be  found,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  fifty  years  since,  the  farmers  of  this  districl 
thought  it  very  improbable  that  varieties  of  oats  could  be 
had,  which  would  ripen  a month  earlier,  and  be  more  pro- 
iuElive,  than  the  kind  they  then  cultivated. 


• The  piazagan  ripens  earLer,  but  is  not  so  produftivc. 
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PEASE, 

Were  formerly  a more  general  crop  than  at  present  j 
they  are  mostly  grown  upon  such  lands  as  have  been  worn 
out  by  too  long  continuance  in  ploughing  *.  The  early 
and  late  grey  pease  arc  the  principal  kinds  cultivated  here; 
the  latter  is  usually  sown  in  February  or  March,  and  the 
former  in  April ; three  bushels  is  the  quantity  sown  per 
<u.rc,  broad-cast  j and  the  quantity  reaped  depends  very 
niuca  ou  seasons,  no  grain  being  so  uncertain  a crop  as 
pease.  A good  crop  is  reckoned  at  twenty-five  to  .thirty 
laushcls  per  acre.  They  are  also  cultivated  in  drills,  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inch  intervals,  and  horse  and  hand- 
hoed. 

Spring  Tares — are  grown  principally  for  cutting  as  green 
food  for  horses,  to  supply  the  vacancy  between  the  first 
and  second  cutting  of  red  clover,  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  for  the  same  intention. 

IVinter  Tares — have  been  lately  introdticed,  but  do  not 
appear  to  make  any  great  progress;  both  kinds  are  grown 
upon  the  fallow  lands  intended  for  wheat  or  late  turnips. 
The  winter  tares  are  sown  in  September,  and  the  other  in 
March. 

POTATOES, 

Of  this  invaluable  root,  the  varieties  cultivated  here 
are  very  numerous,  and  frequently  changing  ; many  of 
the  kinds  that  were  formerly  in  repute,  being  now  in 
a manner  lost ; as  the  True  Kidney,  the  Rough  White,  the 
Blood  Red,  the  Tau-ny,  &c.  ; and  their  places  supplied 
by  others. 

For  the  table,  the  sorts  most  in  repute  at  present  are 


* On  such  old  tillage  lands,  it  is  found  that  wheat,  pease,  vetches,  or  tares, 
are  the  only  species  of  grain  that  can  be  raised  to  advantage. 
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three  or  four  different  kinds  of  long  whites;  one  of  which> 
having  a red  end,  is  called  Red-Snout^  or  Red-Neb,  seve- 
ral sorts  of  round  whites ; and  the  Pink- Eye ^ or  red-streak, 
which  is  a late  potatoe,  and  the  best  for  eating  in  the 
spring  of  any  we  know : it  is  frequently  used  till  the  be- 
ginning of  July. 

For  stock,  the  principal  kinds  used  are,  the  Champion^ 
and  the  Black-a-moor,  or  Black  Potatoe. 

They  are  generally  cultivated  in  drills,  from  S2  to  40 
inches  distance.  Whole  potatoes  are  seldom  or  never 
used  for  sets,  but  cut  into  pieces,  containing  one  or  two 
sprouts  or  eyes.  These  are  planted  about  12  inches  dis- 
tance, in  the  bottom  of  the  drill,  the  dung  laid  upon 
them,  and  the  soil  turned  upon  the  whole,  by  the  plough 
splitting  the  one-bout  ridges.  They  are  kept  clean  by 
hand-hoeing,  and  ploughing  between  the  drills ; and  as 
the  stems  advance  in  height,  they  are  earthed  up  by  a com- 
mon, or  double  mould-board  plough,  with  which  imple- 
ments they  are  frequently  taken  up,  by  splitting  the  drills 
in  which  they  grow,  and  the  roots  gathered  by  women 
and  children. 

They  are  seldom  grown  for  the  use  of  stock,  except  for 
horses,  to  which  they  are  given  raw*,  aft^’r  the  rate  of 
two  pecks  per  day  each  horse,  and  are  found  very  useful 
in  the  spring  (when  the  straw  and  hay  become  dry),  and 
are  serviceable  for  preventing  grease  or  other  disorders, 
by  keeping  the  horses  cool  and  open.  They  are  some- 
times given  to  cattle  and  sheep,  in  the  spring,  when  a 
scarcity  of  turnips  prevails. 

The  mode  of  preserving  them  through  the  W’inter,  is  by 
laying  them  in  heaps,  upon  a piece  of  dry  ground,  and 


* The  pradlice  of  preparing  potatoes  by  steam,  has  not  yet  taken  place  in 
this  county  : wc  believe  it  would  be  a material  improvement. 
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covering  them  with  straw  six  or  eight  inches  thick,  and 
over  the  straw  another  cover  of  soil,  about  a foot  thick ; 
which  soil  is  got  by  making  a ditch,  from  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen inches  deep,  round  the  heap  : a bed  of  straw  should 
be  laid  at  the  bottom. 


rURNlPSy 

Have  not  been  used  in  this  county,  as  food  for  support- 
ing cattle  and  sheep,  much  above  seventy  years*:  for  this 
purpose  they  were  first  grown  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  county  ; it  is  but  of  lace  years  they  have  been  culti- 
vated on  part  of  T yne-side. 

Tke  varieties  are  the  Green  Top,  the  Red  Top,  and 
the  White  Top ; wruch  last  is  by  far  the  most  general 
and  in  the  greatest  repute,  being  superior  to  the  others 
in  size  and  sweetness. 

There  is  a small  hard  white  kind,  preferred  by  some 
on  account  (it  is  said)  of  standing  the  winter  better  than 
most  others,  but  it  does  not  grow  near  so  large  a quantity 
upon  an  acre. 

At  their  first  introduflion  they  were  sown  broad-cast, 
and  hoed  by  gardeners  and  other  men,  at  extravagant 
wages.  The  late  Mr.  Ilderton,  about  thirty  years  since, 
had  the  merit  of  first  reducing  the  price  of  hoeing,  by 
teaching  boys,  girls,  and  women,  to  perform  the  work 
equally  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  men.  The  mode  he 
took  was  simple  and  ingenious  : by  a light  plough,  with- 


* Mr.  Edwards  Nisdet, in  ihc  year  1797,  then  near  90  years  of  age,  said, 
that  it  was  upv-’aiuU  vf  years  since  Mr.  F r o CT o r , tlic  pioprietor  ot  Rock, 
brought  A N D R E w Willey,  a gardener,  to  cultivate  turnips  at  Rock,  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  cattle  ; that  Willey  afterwards  settled  at  Lesbury  as 
a gardener,  and  was  employed'  for  many  years  to  sow  turnips  for  all  the  neigh, 
boiirhood  ; and  liis  business  this  way  was  so  great,  he  was  obliged  to  vide 
and  sow,  that  he  might  dispatch  the  greater  quantity.  The  pradlice  of  hoeing 
was  also  introduced  at  this  time. 

out 
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out  a mould-board,  he  divided  the  field  into  small  squares 
of  equal  magnitude,  and  direfled  the  boys  and  girls  to 
leave  a certain  number  of  plants  in  each  square.  In  a 
short  time  they  became  accurate,  regular,  and  expert 
hoers  ; and,  in  a few  years,  all  the  turnips  in  the  country 
were  hoed  by  women  and  boys,  at  half  the  expence,  and 
better  than  by  men. 

The  present  mode  of  drilling  turnips  was  first  intro- 
duced into  this  county  about  the  year  1780:  the  advan- 
tages with  which  it  is  attended,  have  so  far  recommended 
the  praclice,^  that  very  few  are  now  sown  broad-cast*; 
and  as  we  think  it  an  operation  that  may  be  serviceable 
in  other  distrifls,  we  shall  be  more  particular  in  describ- 
ing the  manner  of  performing  it. 

The  land  being  made  fine,  prepared,  &c.  as  In  the 
broad-cast  method,  the  ploughman,  draws  his  first  furrow 
as  straight  as  possible.  In  returning,  he  keeps  his  far-side 
horse  in  the  new-made  furrow,  and  his  plough  at  such  a 
distance  as  to  form  a one-bout  ridge  like  : by  proceed- 
ing in  this  manner,  the  land,  when  finished,  will  appear 
thus  : AAAAAAAA-  distance  of  these  little  ridges 

is  from  '■21  to  30  inches.  A less  distance  does  not  admit 
of  ploughing  between  the  drills. 

The  next  operation  is  spreading  the  dung;  which  is 
performed  by  a cart  going  down  every  third  or  fifth  fur- 
row, and  laying  the  dung  in  small  heaps  ; women  and 
boys  follow  with  small  three-pronged  forks,  and  spread  it 
evenly  in  the  bottom  of  three  or  five  furrows,  that  is,  the 
one  where  the  dung  is  dropped  from  the  cart,  and  those 
on  each  side  of  it  : this  done,  the  ploughman  splits  the 
* 

* The  broad-ca'it  culture  of  turnips,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  county,  for 
many  years  previous  to  this,  was  not  inferior  to  any  we  ever  saw  ; and  in  respect 
to  accurate,  regular,  clean  hexing,  superior  to  what  we  ever  observed  in  Nor- 
folk, Suffolk,  or  other  turnip  disuith  which  we  have  frequently  examined. 


onC' 
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onc-bout  ridges  before  raised,  and  covers  up  the  dung 
exadlly  in  the  middle  j but  before  the  seed  can  be  sown, 
these  last-formed  one-bout  ridges  require  to  be  flattened 
at  the  top,  by  a small  roller  that  flattens  two  ridges  at 
once.  Upon  the  top,  and  exactly  in  the  middle  of  these 
flattened  ridges,  the  seed  is  deposited  by  one  or  two  drill 
machines,  tied  to  the  roller  by  a rope  six  or  seven  feet 
long  j at  which  distance  they  follow  the  roller,  each  ma- 
chine being  guided  by  a man*.  When  finished,  the 
tvork  appears  in  this  form  : 


s s s 


d d d d d d d d 


where  j*  represents  the  seed,  and  d the  dung  directly 
under  it,  which  is  wholly  employed  in  promoting  the 
vegetation  of  the  turnips. 

The  roller  is  drawn  by  one  horse,  driven  by  a bov. 
Setting  up  the  ridges,  and  covering  in  the  dung,  are  per-< 
formed  by  a common  swing-plough.  The  quantity  of 
seed  sown,  from  one  to  two  pound  per  acre ; it  being 
better  to  have  an  abundance  of  plants,  for  fear  of  acci- 
dents. The  quantity  of  dung  used  is  from  ten  to  fifteen 
two-horse  cart-loads  per  acre. 

When  the  plants  have  four  leaves,  we  begin  to  hoe  j 
and  as  they  have  so  much  room  sideways,  we  leave  them 
only  eight  or  nine  inches  distance  from  each  other,  in 
the  rows  or  drills  : the  hoers  go  sideways,  and  puU  the 
surplus  plants,  weeds,  &c.  into  the  hollow  intervals  be- 
tween the  one-bout  ridges,  and  the  turnips  are  left  as  re- 
gular as  if  they  were  planted.  This  work  is  performed 
by  women  and  children,  with  the  greatest  care  and  ex- 
afbiess,  at  the  expense  of  4j-.  per  acre. 


• Sec  Fig.  3,  Pi.  II. 
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As  soon  as  the  plants  are  recovered,  which  will  be  in 
eight  or  ten  days,  a small  plough*  (five  inches  wide  at  the 
bottom  behind,  and  eleven  inches  at  top),  drawn  by  one 
horse,  takes  the  earth  from  the  turnip  rows,  and  with 
the  soil  covers  the  weeds,  &c.  which  the  hoers  had  pulled 
into  the  hollow  intervals  between  the  ridges.  A second 
hoeing  takes  place,  when  the  plants  are  strong  enough, 
and  otherwise  necessary ; and  a- few  days  after,  the  soil  or 
earth  before  ploughed  from  the  turnip  rows  into  the  hol- 
low intervals,  is  now  equally  divided,  and  laid  up  to  each 
drill  or  ridge  again,  by  the  same  small  plough  and  one 
horse,  or  with  a double  mould-board  plough.  This 
finishes  the  business,  unless  the  land  has  been  very  wild 
and-  out  of  condition,  and  requires  more  hoeing  and 
ploughing  between  the  drills. 

If  the  drills  are  made  In  the  same  direftions  of  the 
ridges  at  the  next  ploughing  for  corn,,  the  surface'  will  be 
irregular,  and  the  dung  unequally  distributed.  To  avoid 
this,  on  dry  level  lands,  the  drills  are  made  diagonally 
across  the  field ; but  where  the  ridges  are  high,  it  is  best 
to  make  the  drills  dlre^ly  across  the  ridges,  and  draw  a 
plough  down  the  furrows  to  take  off  the  water. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  a weightier  crop  is  pro- 
duced by  the  drill  than  the  broad-cast  methodf ; but  even 
admitting  them  equal  in  this  respect,  the  superiority,  as 
a fallow  crop,  must  be  allowed  to  the  drill  j for  the  re- 
peated ploughings  in  the  intervals,  and  hand-hocings  in 


* See  Fig.  3,  I’l.  I, 

+ Turnips  drilled  in  this  manner,  were  sold  in  1793,  for  81.  an  acre,  for 
feeding  cattle  and  sheep ; a much  higher  price  thaq  was  given  for  any  sown 
broad-cast : and  we  have  known  instances,  upon  thin,  poor,  light  soils,  that 
the  crop  of  turnips  was  of  more  value  than  the  fee.simple  of  the  land  upon 
which  they  grew ; which  we  hope  will  remove  the  doubts  of  those  who  have 
eu$pe£led  that  this  mode  would  tv>t  answer  upon  weak  thin  soils : to  such  soils 
it  is  certainly  the  best  adapted  of  all  others. 


the 
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the  rows,  cffefluahy  extirpate  the  whole  race  of  annuai 
weeds ; and  so  much  surface  being  exposed  through  the 
winter,  makes  a higher  preparation,  for  any  succeeding 
crop.  Another  advantage  is,  thd  facility  with  which  they 
are  hoed,  as  a boy  or  girl,  nine  or  ten  years  old,  can  hoc 
them  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  generally  better  than 
experienced  broad-cast  hoers,  who  are  apt  to  take  too 
many  plants  away ; while  the  young  ones,  from  the  ap- 
prehension of  making  them  too  thin,  will  leave  them  at 
any  distance  you  shew  them. 

The  application  of  turnips  in  this  county,  is  mostly  tO 
feeding  and  rearing  cattle  and  sheep,  and  some  small 
tjuantities  for  raising  seed. 

When  used  for  cattle y they  are  always  led  off  from 
where  they  grow,  being  previously  cleared  of  the  earth 
and  fibrous  roots  as  they  are  pulled,  in  order  to  keep  them 
as  clean  as  possible.  When  the  cattle  are  tied  up  in 
sheds,  which  we  think  much  better  than  being  out  in  the 
fields,  they  are  foddered  with  turnips  eight  or  nine  times 
a day,  and  with  straw  or  hay  twice.  Great  attention 
^ ought  to  be  paid  to  keeping  their  cribs  clean. 

When  the  convenience  ol  sheds  cannot  be  had,  they 
are  given  to  the  cattle  in  a dry  grass  field,  scattered  as 
thin  as  circumstances  will  admit.  A crib  with  straw  in 
it  should  be  constantly  in  the  field,  for  the  cattle  to  serve 
themselves  whenever  they  chuse. 

For  sheepy  they  are  sometimes  eaten  upon  the  ground 
where  they  grow,  particularly  if  a dry,  light,  sandy  soil ; 
but  more  generally  led  off  into  an  adjoining  field*,  winch 
we  think  a much  better,  and  more  economical  practice ; 


* The  fields  into  which  the  turnips  are  led  to  be  eaten,  arc  such  as  are  in* 
tended  to  be  ploughed  up  next  year  for  wheat  or  oats.  Thus  every  tield  in  ro- 
tation reaps  the  benefit  of  having  the  turnips  eaten  upon  it,  which  we  find  much 
preferable  to  the  system  of  eating  them  upon  the  field  where  they  grow. 
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the  sheep  getting  a daily,  regular  supply  of  fresh  food, 
and  the  shells  being  kept  clean,  are  eaten  by  young  cattle, 
or  those  that  are  to  be  fattened  next  summer  upon  grass. 

Sometimes  every  other  ridge  is  led  off,  and  the  remain- 
der eaten  upon  the  ground  where  they  grow. 

•When  eaten  upon  the  ground,  the  sheep  are  not  turned 
upon  the  whole  at  once,  but  have  it  portioned  out  to 
them  by  hurdles,  or  nets  ; so  that  they  may  have  a fresh 
break  once  a week  or  ten  days.  < 

For  seed,  the  turnips  of  the  best  form  are  selefted  and 
transplanted  in  the  month  of  O^fober,  November,  or  De- 
cember, into  a piece  of  ground  properly  prepared  to  re- 
ceive them : in  Julv  or  August  following  it  is  generally 
reaped,  tied  up  in  sheaves,  and  when  dry,  put  into* a 
long  stack,  where  it  is  kept  through  the  winter,  and 
thrashed  out  in  April  or  May.  : 

The  trouble  of  selecting  and  transplanting  is  sometimes 
dispensed  with ; but  the  seed  raised  in  this  manner  is  sold 

■ for  one-half  or  one-third  the  price  of  the  transplanted 
seed  ; that  is,  when  the  transplanted  seed  is  sold  for  Ij". 
per  lb.  the  other  is  sold  for  W.  or  Gd.' 

■ The  produce  is  variable,  being  subject  to  many  casual- 
ties. The  average  crop  may  be  reckoned  about  twenty 
bushels,  or  half  a ton  per  acre.  The  land  should  be 
good,  and  well  manured  after  the  crop,  as  we  iind  the 

• soil  much  impoverished  by  it. 
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HISTORY  OF  DRILLED  TURNIPS. 

To  trace  useful  discoveries  from  their  origin,  through 

• their  various  stages  of  improvement,  is  in  most  cases  both 
useful  and  entertaining,  and  teaches  us  not  to  despair, 
thougli  our  first  attempts  may  be  unsuccessful,  but  rather 
hope,  that  by  perseverance,  and  varying  modes  and  cir- 
cumstances, we  shall  at  last  attain  the  objeft  sought 
for.  The  method  of  cultivating  turnips,  described  above, 

, is  an  encouraging  instance  of  this  observation  ; as  we  find 

• that  Mr.  Tull  first  cultivated  turnips  at  three  feet' dis- 
tance ; for  in  his  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Tillage  and 
Vegetation,’ under  the  article  Turnips,  page  96,  he  says. 

When  I drilled  upon  the  level*,  at  three  feet  intervals, 
a trial  was  >made  between  those  turnips  and  a field  of  the 
next  neighbour’s,  sown  broad-cast  at  the  same  time, 
whereof  the  hand-hoeing  cost  ten  shillings  per  acre,  and 
had  not  quite  half  the  crop  of  the  drilled  *,  both  being 
measured  by  the  bushel,  on  purpose  to  find  the  dilFer- 
encef. 

“ Drilled  turnips,  by  being  no  where  but  in  the  j 6ws, 

- may  be  more  easily  seen  than  those  that  come  up  at  ran- 
dom, and  may  therefore  be  sooner  singled  out  by  the 
. hand-hoe,  which  is  another  advantage,  because  the  soonerf 


* “ It  is  impossible  to  hoe-plough  them  so  well  when  pUnted  upon  the  level, 
as  when  they  are  planted  upon  ridges  ; for  if  we  plough  deep  near  to  the  row, 
the  earth  will  come  over  on  the  left  side  of  the  plough,  and  bury  the  young 
turnips ; but  when  they  stand  on  ridges,  the  earth  will  almost  all  fall  down  on 
the  right  side  into  the  furrow,  in  the  middle  of  the  interval.*' 

+ “ And  1 have  since  found,  that  turnips  on  the  same  land,  planted  on  ridges, 
with  six  foot  interv.als,  make  a crop  double  to  those  that  are  planted  on  the  level, 
or  even  ridges  with  three  feet  intervals.” 

+ ‘‘ The  sooner  they  are  made  single,  the  better;  but  yet  when  they  are 
not  very  thick,  they  m^y  stand  till  we  have  the  best  convenience  of  singling 
them  without  much  damage  ; but  when  they  come  up  extraordinary  thick,  it 
will  be  much  more  difficult  to  make  them  single,  if  they  arc  negledfed  at  their 
very  first  coming  into  rough  leaf.” 

they 
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they  are  singled  out,  the  better  they  will  thrive.” — Page 
98. 

‘‘We  need  not  be  very  exadl:  in  the  number  or  dis- 
tance* we  set  them  out  at;  we  contrive  to  leave  the 
master  turnips  (when  there  is  so  much  difference  in  them) 
and  spare  such  when  near  one  another^  and  leave  the 
more  space  before  and  behind  them  ; but  if  there  be  three 
master  turnips  together,  we  take  out  the  middlemost.” — 
Page  100. 

“ Dung  and  tillage  together  will  always  attain  the  ne- 
cessary degree  of  pulverization  in  less  time  than  plough- 
ing can  do  alone;  therefore  dung  is  more  useful  for 
turnips,  because  they  have  commonly  less  time  to  grow 
than  other  plants.” — Page  102. 

“ I have  had  great  crops  of  turnips  in  rows  three  feet 
asunder,  and  much  greater  than  I could  ever  obtain  from 
rows  thirty  inches  asunder.  But  one  reason  why  I like 
six  foot  rows  better  is,  that  the  largest  turnips  are  best 
for  oxen,  and  are  pulled  up  and  loaded  with  the  least 
expense.  I find  that  the  least  competent  number  will 
( cateris  paribus J always  be  the  largest.” — Preface,  p.  ix. 

“ Several  lands  of  turnips,  drilled  on  the  level  of  three 
foot  rows,  ploughed  and  doubly  dunged,  and  also  horse- 
hoed,  did  not  produce  near  so  good  a crop  of  turnips  as 
six  foot  rows  adjoining,  horse-hoed,  though  no  dung  had 
been  thereon  for  many  years. 

“ There  was  no  other  difference,  than  that  the  three 
foot  rows  did  not  admit  the  hoe-plough  to  raise  half  the 
artificial  pasture  as  the  six  foot  rows  did.  The  dung 
ploughed  into  the  narrow  intervals  before  drilling,  could 
operate  no  farther  with  any  great  effedl,  than  the  hoc- 


* “ The  distance  need  not  be  regular;  for  when  a turnip  has  six  inches  of 
room  on  one  side,  and  eighteen  on  the  other,  it  is  almost  as  well  as  if  there 
Was  one  foot  on  each  side.’* 
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plough  could  turn  it  up,  and  help  it  in  its  pulveriza- 
tion.” 

From  these  extradls  it  appears,  that  Mr.  Tui.L  culti- 
vated turnips  in  rows,  not  only  on  the  level,  but  on  the 
tops,  of  two  and  a half  and  three  feet  ridges,  and  both 
horse  and  hand-hoed,  as  at  present ; but  whether  he  put 
dung  in  the  bottom  of  those  ridges,  is  not  so  clear,  from 
the  expression,  “ the  dung  ploughed  into  the  narrow  in- 
tervals before  drilling.”  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  inge- 
nious gentleman,  to  support  a whimsical  theory,  should 
not  allow  that  dung  was  of  any  other  use  in  vegetation, 
than  in  pulverizing  the  soil ; though  he  is  obliged  to  ad- 
mit, that  for  cabbages,  turnips,  carrots,  and  potatoes,  it 
will  make  the  crops  greater,  and  the  cattle  will  like  them 
never  the  worse 

But  his  disciples  entertained  juster  notions  of  the  pro- 
perties and  value  of  dung, ^ to  negle<ft  it,  as  will  appear  in 
the  sequel. 

We  are  informed,  by  a gentleman  who  went  to  dire^f 
the  management  of  an  estate  in  Dumfries-shirc,  in  1769, 
that  Mr.  Craig,  of  Arbigland,  near  Dumfries,  had  then 
drilled  turnips  betwixt  twenty  and  thirty  years  : by  taking 
the  medium,  hi"s  first  beginning  would  be  about  1745. 
The  mode  he  pursued  was  as  follows : in  the  autumn, 
as  soon  as  the  corn  crop  was  off,  he  ploughed  his  land 
into  two-bout  ridges,  in  which  state  it  continued  all 
winter : next  spring  these  ridges  were  ploughed  and  har- 
rowed until  sufficiently  pulverized,  and  at  last  split,  to 
make  a hollow  furrow  for  depositing  the  dung,  which 
was  covered  in  by  the  plough  going  twice  about,  making 
a ridge  near  four  feet  wide ; then  this  two-bout  ridge  was 
harrowed  : a single-wheel  drill,  turning  round  a hollow 
cylinder  of  tin  with  holes  in  it,  deposited  the  seed  direfUy 


* Page  41. 
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over  the  clung  : the  drill  had  a small  roller  behind  to 
cover  in  the  seed,  and  was  drawn  by  one  horse.  When 
the  plants  were  ready  for  hoeing,  they  were  set  out  at 
ten  or  twelve  inches  distance  from  one  another,  in  the 
rows,  and  the  intervals  ploughed  between  through  the 
summer,  as  often  aSy. necessary. 

From  this  place  It  is  probable  that  the  pracSHce  had  tra^ 
veiled  into  Cumberland  ; for  in  the  year  1755,  Philip 
Howard,  Esq.  of  Corby,  first  cultivated  turnips  in  that 
county,  in  drills  with  four  feet  intervals : finding  the  dis- 
tance too  wide,  he  reduced  It  to  two  feet,  and  continued 
it  for  ten  years  before  it  was  followed  by  the  farmers,  who 
now  pursue  the  same  mode  with  little*  variation,  except 
that  they  make^he  distance  of  the  intervals  about  twenty- 
seven  inches.  The  one-bout  ridges,  in  which  the  dung 
is  deposited,  are  here  called  stitches,  and  are  flattened  at 
the  top  by  drawing  a piece  of  wood  over  them,  instead  of 
a roller  or  a harrow. 

About  the  year  1756,  or  1757,  Mr.  Pringle,  formerly 
a surgeon  in  the  army,  who  had  an  estate  near  Cold- 
stream, in  Berwickshire,  was  the  first  person  in  that 
neighbourhood  who  cultivated  turnips  in  this  manner  : 
his  drills  were  at  three  feet  and  a half  distance.  Mr. 
Cox,  a Serjeant,  whom  Mr.  Pringle  brought  home  with 
him  for  a servant,  says  that  his  master  took  his  hints 
from  Mr.  Tull’s  book,  and  that  he  also  drilled  all  his 
corn  crops,  until  he  had  overcome  the  annual  weeds. 

Mr.  William  Dawson,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  turnip  culture  In  England,  having  been  purposely 
sent  to  reside  in  those  distrldts,  for  six  or  seven  years, 
where  the  best  cultivation  was  pursued,  with  an  intention 
not  only  of  seeing,  but  of  making  himself  master  of  the 
manual  operations,  and  of  every  minutiae  in  the  pra<Sl;ice, 
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was  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Pringle's  mode 
over  every  other  he  had  seen,  either  in  Norfolk  or  else- 
where; and  in  1762,  when  he  entered  to  Frogden  farm, 
near  Kelso,  in  Roxburghshire,  he  immediately  adopted 
the  pradlice  upon  a large  scale,  to  the  amount  of  100  acres 
yearly.  He  began  by  drilling  at  three  feet  distance ; but 
a few  years  after,  trying  various  widths  of  intervals,  he 
reduced  it  to  two  feet  and  a half,  which  he  still  continues. 
As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  information,  he 
was  the  first  that  used  a roller  for  jlattening  the  tops  of 
the  one-bout  ridges. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Pringle 
pursued  this  mode  for  several  years,  yet  none  of  his  neigh- 
bours followed  the  example ; but  no  sooner  did  Mr. 
Dawson  (an  adfual  farmer)  adopt  the  same  system,  than 
it  was  Immediately  followed,  not  only  by  several  farmers 
in  his  vicinity,  but  by  those  very  farmers  adjoining  Mr. 
Pringle,  whose  crops  they  had  seen  for  ten  or  twelve 
years  so  much  superior  to  their  own.  It  is  also  deserving 
of  notice,  that  when  Mr.  Dawson  settled  at  Frogden,  the 
whole  of  that  distrifl  was  under  the  most  wretched  system 
of  cultivation,  and  the  farmers  unacquainted  with  the 
value  of  turnips,  artificial  grasses,  and  lime.  At  first, 
his  practice  met  with  many  opponents,  and  was  ridiculed 
by  the  old,  the  ignorant,  and  the  prejudiced ; but  his 
superior  crops  and  profits  soon  made  converts : the  prac- 
tice in  a few  years  became  general ; and  this  distrift  Is 
now  amongst  the  best  cultivated  In  the  kingdom,  the  land 
trebled  in  value,  and  the  aspefl:  of  the  country  greatly 
improved.  It  Is  a pleasing  refledllon,  that  the  example 
and  exertions  of  one  man,  have  been  capable  of  producing 
so  great,  so  lasting,  and  inestimable  benefits ; and  it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  this  mode  of  cultivating  turnips 

would 
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would  have  died  away  with  Mr.  Pringle,  and  the  prac- 
tice been  lost  to  this  distridt,  had  it  not  been  for  the  dis- 
cernment and  intelligence  of  this  individual. 

We  remember  seeing,  about  25  years  since,  turnips 
cultivated  in  this  manner,  by  Mr.  Christopher  Benson, 
of  Stainsby,  near  Ripley,  in  Yorkshire,  an  ingenious 
gentleman,  and  great  advocate  for  drilling,  and  who  had 
drilled  all  his  corn  crops  for  many  years.  His  nephew, 
Mr.  Donkin,  informs  us,  that  he  had  cultivated  turnips 
in  this  manner  more  than  20  years  before  this,  which  will 
be  prior  to  the  year  1750. 

In  Mr.  Benson’s  pradlice,  described  by  himself  in  Dr. 
Hunter’s  Georgical  Essays,  p.  379,  the  seed  is  drilled 
upo7i  the  dung,  and  that  and  the  seed  covered  together, 
by  harrowing  across  the  ridges  •*  In  this  paper  he  very 
properly  sums  up  the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  cultivat- 
ing turnips  : he  observes,  “ the  seed  being  placed  upon 
the  moist  dung,  will  vegetate  early  in  all  circumstances  of 
the  weather  •,  and  the  manure  being  well  covered,  will 
be  secured  from  evaporation  in  the  hottest  seasons : the 
turnips  being  placed  immediately  over  the  manure,  have 
a ready  passage,  by  means  of  their  tap  roots,  into  a rich 
bed  of  nutriment,  which  will  accelerate  their  growth,  and 
increase  their  size.  As  the  crop  grows  upon  ridges,  with 
a trench  on  each  side,  it  is  obvious  that  the  turnips  will 
remain  dry  in  the  wettest  seasons,  a circumstance  of  the 
utmost  utility.  To  these  advantages  we  may  add,  the 
doubling  of  the  soil,  which  I consider  as  an  important  article 
in  ail  situations  where  the  staple  of  the  land  happens  to  he 
ihinr 

From  a review  of  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  present 


* His  nephew  says,  “ the  dung  and  seed  were  covered  in  by  a double  moulda 
lyxrd  plough  set  wide,  and  Uien  harrowed,” 
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mode  of  cultivating  turnips,  by  drilling  in  rows  at  two  . 
feet  and  two  feet  and  a half  distance,  had  occurred  to 
different  people  in  different  parts,  who  all,  at  first,  began 
according  to  Mr.  Tull’s  direflions,  with  the  addition  of 
,dung  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  ridge ; and  after  trying 
various  widths  of  intervals,  found  that  the  best  and  most 
convenient  distance  was  from  24  to  30  inches ; but  it  is 
very  clear  that  Mr.  Tull  is  the  root  from  whence  this  ex- 
cellent  praBice  first  originated. 

. This  mode  of  cultivating  turnips  is  now  spreading  far 
and  wide  with  great  rapidity  : besides  this  county,  it  is 
also  the  generrd  pradlice  of  Roxburghshire  and  Berwick- 
shire, and  has  been  lately  adopted  by  the  best  cultivators 
in  various  districts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  different  parts 
of  England  ; amongst  which  the  county  of  Norfolk  will 
particularly  profit  by  it,  as  a first-rate  cultivator,  who 
bolds  a large  farm  in  that  county,  has  procured  the  pro- 
per apparatus  from  hence,  and  sent  his  son  to  be  instrudled 
in  the  different  operations.  It  has  also  found  its  way  into 
Dorsetshire  : we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  pradlised 
with  great  success,  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Boswell,  of 
Piddletown  j and  to  the  farmers  of  Devonshire  it  has  been 
particularly  recommended,  as  the  best  system  known,  by 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Marshall,  who  h:^  rninutely  exa-  < 
mined,  and  is  well  acquainted  with,  the  agriculture  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  kingdom*.  And  the  President 
of  the  Board  adds,  that  this  gentleman  informed  him, 
that  the  best  cultivators,  and  the  most  intelligent  farmers 
he  had  ever  seen,  were  those  who  practised  this  system 
on  Tweed-side. 


* This  gentleman  has  published  tlie  Rural  Economy  of  Norfolk,  Yorkshire, 
Midland  Counties,  Gloucestershire,  tli,s  West  of  England,  &c. 
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SECT.  V. CROPS  NOT  COMMONLY  CULTIVATED. 

Ruta  Baga — has  been  tried  by  a few,  but  not  so  long 
as  is  necessary  to  draw  any  positive  conclusions  respect- 
ing its  comparative  merits. 

This  was  the  ca'e  in  1793,  and,  from  Its  Inferior  size, 
it  was  then  thought  not  so  valuable  as  the  common  tur- 
nip *,  and  hares,  and  ring-doves,  being  so  remarkably 
fond  of  it,  as  not  to  touch  any  other  turnip  while  there 
was  one  of  these  in  the  field,  it  was  given  up  by  many  of 
its  first  cultivators ; but  having  been  found,  by  subse- 
quent experiments,  to  have  many  valuable  properties,  it 
is  now  (1804*)  more  generally  cultivated,  especially  for 
sheep,  upon  which,  it  is  thought,  they  fatten  quicker 
than  on  turnips,  and  is  much  used  by  tup  breeders  for 
this  purpose.  To  facilitate  the  eating,  it  Is  cut  into  ob- 
long pieces  by  a turnip-sllcer. 

In  this  state  they  are  also  given  to  horses,  and  found 
-serviceable ; but  it  should  be  remarked,  that  these  ani- 
mals will  eat  only  a small  quantity  of  it  at  a time. 

Of  the  properties  of  this  plant,  the  following  experi- 
ment may  probably  throw  some  light. 

On  the  16th  March,  1802,  1 put  four  tups  (of  the 
new  Leicester  kind)  in  one  parcel,  and  eight  draught  or 
cast  ewes  in  another,  and  began  to  give  them  common 
turnips,  freed  from  their  tops  and  fibrous  roots. 

In  eight  days,  the  four  tups  eat  of  common  turnips 
10031b.  which,  on  an  average,  is  Sl-^lb.  per  day  each 
sheep. 

The  eight  ewes,  in  eight  days,  eat  of  the  same  turnips 
9851b.  which,  on  an  average,  is  nearly  15-|lb.  per  day 
each  ewe. 
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The  whole  were  then  put  to  ruta  baga,  cut  into  oblong 
and  dice-like  pieces,  and  weighed  and  given  regularly 
three  times  a day. 

The  four  tups  eat  of  this  cut  ruta  baga  5531b.  in 
eight  days,  which  is,  on  an  average,  1 7^1b.  per  day  for 
each  sheep. 

< The  eight  ewes  eat  of  the  same  54-4lb.  in  eight  days, 
or,  on  an  average,  8Ub.  per  ewe  each  day. 

I am  well  aware  of  the  fallacy  of  making  hasty  deci- 
sions from  single  experiments  j and,  before  any  general 
conclusions  can  be  properly  drawn,  the  experinaent  should 
begin  in  November,  and  be  continued  regularly  through 
the  winter.  As  it  is  well  known  that  common  turnips 
grow  lighter  and  less  succulent  in  the  spring  months, 
than  they  are  in  the  earlier  part  of  winter,  therefore  it  is 
probable,  the  difference  would  have  been  less  at  that 
season ; but,  so  far  as  this  experiment  goes,  it  appears 
that,  in  March,  sheep  will  eat  nearly  double  the  weight 
of  common  turnips  that  they  will  of  ruta  baga  ; and,  of 
course,  that  a crop  of  ruta  baga,  which,  from  appear- 
ance, is  only  half  as  good  as  a ci'op  of  common  turnips, 
may  probably  be  of  more  value ; as  they  will  not  only 
keep  the  same  number  of  sheep  for  the  same  time,  but, 
it  is  presumed,  will  feed  them  much  fatter ; at  least,  this 
is  the  opinion  of  all  the  great  tup  breeders,  who  think 
they  make  their  sheep  much  fatter  with  ruta  baga  than 
they  ever  can  with  common  turnips ; and  the  decided 
preference  which  sheep  give  to  ruta  baga,  when  they 
have  their  choice  of  both  roots,  is  another  strong  argu- 
ment in  its  favour*. 

It 


* It  has  been  a question  amongst  graziers,  whether  animals  cat  in  proportion 
to  their  weight  ? Various  opinions  have  been  formed  on  the  subjedi ; but,  I 

believe^ 
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It  has'  also  the  advantage  of  bearing  transplanting, 
vhich  I have  pradlised  with  success;  but,  if  possible,  they 
should  be  transplanted  when  the  land  is  in  a moist  state. 
They  require  to  be  earlier  sown  than  common  turnips  ; 
the  latter  end  of  May  is  a good  season  here. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  would  keep  through 
the  winter,  by  preserving  in  the  same  manner  as  potatoes 
(seepage  91),  I have,  for  three  winters,  tried  the  ex- 
periment with  about  six  cart  loads  in  a heap,  pulled  tlie 
latter  end  of  December,  or  beginning  of  January,  and 
found  them  perfectly  good  the  beginning  of  May.  This 


believe,  few  from  real  experiments.  By  the  above  it  appears,  that  the  tups  ate 
nearly  double  the  quantity  of  the  ewes,  both  ot  cominoji  turnips  and  ruta  baga  ; 
and  wishing  to  know  how  this  corresponded  witli  the  pi  evading  opinion,  1 had 
the  whole  weiglied,  and  their  live  weights  were  as  follows; 


Tups,  No.  I weighed 

2 

3 


Total 


Ewes,  No.  t weighed 
2 

3  

4  

5 

6 r— 

7 

8 

Total 


St.  lb. 

14  6 
12  12 
12  8 
4 

5 1 2 The  average  is  I2  stones,  1 lib,  per  tup. 

St.  lb. 

10  II 
IC  I I 

9 “ 

9 9 

8 It 

8 4 

7 la 
6 9 

72  8 The  average  is  9 stones,  lib.  perewe. 


Hence  t a:  pears,  that  a tupofi2st.  nib.  weight,  eats  double  the  quantity  of 
aeweofgst.  ilb.  from  wliich  it  may  be  presumed,  thatsheep  do  not  eat  in  pro. 
portion  to  their  we  glu;  bur,  to  have  the  experiment  fairly  made,  the  com- 
parison should  be  between  sheep  of  the  same  kinds,  viz.  tups  should  be  com- 
pared with  tups,  wethers  with  wethers,  and  ewes  with  ewes  ; and  these  ot  the 
same  breed  or  variety  of  sheep,  and  of  the  same  age.  It  is  a su'»jeft  from  which 
considerable  advantages  would  arise,  and  I hope  it  will  not  be  negledfed  by 
^tose  who  are  so  fortunately  circumsunced  as  to  have  leisure  to  pursue  it. 

property 
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property  may,  in  many  cases,  be  attended  with  great 
advantages.  The  tops  and  fibrous  roots  were  cut  offh- 
and the  work  done  in  a dry  day. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  real  ruta  baga 
has  few  fibrous  roots,  and  the  pulp  is  of  a fine  orange 
colour ; but  the  seedsmen  have  gotten  a variety,  the  pulp 
of  which  is  white,  with  many  strong  fibrous  roots : this 
kind  is  very  inferior  to  the  other,  and  should,  if  possible, 
be  extirpated. 

Rape — is  seldom  grown  for  seed,  and  perhaps  not  so 
often  for  sheep  as  it  ought,  on  lands  improper  for  turnips. 
Upon  lands  that  have  grown  early  oats,  and  are  Intended 
for  fallow  next  year,  it  is  sometimes  soAvn  in  September,’ 
as  spring  feed  for  sheep,  to  supply  the  vacancy  between 
turnips  and  clover : for  this  purpose  a little  rye  is  sown 
along  with  it. 

Cabbages — are  grown  by  a few  principal  farmers,  who 
plant  them  in  rows  at  36  Inches  intervals,  and  the  same 
distance  in  the  roAvs,  and  are  horse-hoed  and  ploughed 
betAveen,  and  earthed  up  by  a double  mould -board 
plough,  at  a proper  season. 

The  best  time  for  planting  them,  in  this  climate,  is  the 
last  Aveek  in  April,  or  first  week  in  May ; if  planted  later, 
they  do  not  get  to  so  great  a size,  nor  cabbage  so  avcII. 

The  kinds  used  are,  the  Drum-head,  the  Scotch  Cab- 
bage, and  a cross  betAveen  the  latter  and  the  Red  Cab- 
bage. 

The  best  time  for  soAving  the  seeds  for  obtaining  young 
plants,  is  the  beginning  of  August,  not  later  than  the  1 2th. 

Carrots — have  been  frequently  tried,  but  have  liitherto 
made  little  or  no  progress,  probably  from  the  great  trouble 
attending  their  cultiA^atlon,  compared  with  potatoes, 
which  in  some  measure  answer  the  same  intention  as 
food  for  horses. 

Flax 
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was  formerly  cultivated  in  small  quantities  for 
family  use,  but  is  now  in  a great  measure  given  up,  it 
having  been  found,  that  land  which  had  grown  flax  was 
so  much  impoverished  as  to  require  an  extra  manuring^ 
before  it  could  be  brought  to  the  same  state  of  fertility  as 
the  rest  of  the  field. 

IFoad  (Isatis  tinBoria). — This  plant,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  so  useful  in  dyeing*,  is  cultivated  at  Nenvburn 
only,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  by  Messrs.  Rait,  Pol- 
lock, and  Dun. 

The  ground  is  ploughed  with  a deep  furrow  before 
winter,  and  made  as  fine  as  possible  against  April,  in 
which  month  it  is  sown,  at  the  rate  of  six  bushels  per 
acre,  broad-cast.  In  about  a fortnight  after  it  makes  its 
appearance  above  ground,  particular  care  is  taken  to  keep 
it  clear  of  weeds,  which  is  done  by  boys  and  girls  from 
ten  to  fourteen  years  of  agef,  who  have  each  a spade 
about  five  inches  long  and  four  inches  broad,  which  they 
use  with  one  hand  to  dig  up  the  weeds,  and  with  the 
other  gather  them  ; this  process  is  repeated  two  or  three 
times  before  cropping  ; which  is  done  by  wringing  off 
the  leaves  of  the  plant  with  their  hands,  aiKl  putting 
them,  in  baskets.  The  first  crop  is  generally  gathered 
the  latter  end  of  July ; the  second,  the  last  week  in  Sep- 
tember ; and  the  third  in  November  j but  this  is  only 
from  such  parts  where  the  second  crop  was  early 
gathered.  It  is  carried  from  the  field  in  carts  to  the  mill, 
where  it  is  ground  into  a green  paste,  and  m<Mle  into  balls 
about  three  inches  diameter,  when  it  is  set  upon  ranges 


* 1 1 is  not  only  much  used  by  dyers  for  its  blue  colour,  but  also  for  the  basis 
of  many  other  colours.  It  was  with  the  juice  o'  thisplaut  that  the  Ancient  Bri- 
tons stained  their  bodies,  to  make  them  appear  more  terrible  to  their  enemies. 

t Two  workers  to  an  acre,  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  December,  Is 
the  general  allowance. 
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under  sheds  to  dry,  which  is  done  in  two  or  three 
weeks ; after  this,  it  is  put  into  the  house  or  pen,  and 
kept  till  all  the  fields  are  gathered,  and  afterwards  manu- 
fadlured. 


SECT.  VI.< — CORN  HARVEST. 

The  Corn  Harvest — in  the  vale  of  Till,  and  upon  Tyne- 
side, near  Hexham,  frequently  begins  the  first  week  in 
August ; while  upon  the  cold  backward  soils  and  situa- 
tions, oats  will  be  often  uncut  the  latter  end  of  OjElober, 
or  beginning  of  November  j but  the  most  general  harvest 
is  in  September.  Most  of  the  corn  is  cut  with  sickles, 
by  women ; seven  of  whom,  with  a man  to  bind  after 
them,  generally  reap  two  acres  per  day.  Oats  and  barley 
are  sometimes  mown. 

Wheat  is  set  up  in  stooks  of  twelve  sheaves  each  ; oats 
and  barley  are  (“gated’’ J set  up  in  single  sheaves ; and 
when  dry,  bound  tight  at  the  bottom,  and  led  home,  or 
set  up  in  stooks  of  ten  sheaves  each.  The  stacks  are 
mostly  round  ’,  but  some  of  the  best  farmei's  set  up  their 
barley  and  wheat  in  long  narrow  stacks,  which  keep  the 
corn  much  better  and  drier.  And  the  pradlice  of  placing 
corn  upon  stone  pillars,  with  a cap  or  cover  over  them  (to 
keep  out  the  mice),  and  a frame  of  wood  over  all,  is  gaiii- 
ing  ground,  and  cannot  be  too  much  recommended,  as  it 
not  only  prevents  the  mice  getting  to  it,  but  keeps  the 
corn  dry  and  airy  : it  is  an  excellent  method  for  grain 
that  is  to  be  kept  until  summer ; and  one  principal  advan- 
tage is,  that  wheat  may  be  led  from  the  field,  and  set 
upon  those  stands  almost  as  soon  as  reaped.  They  are 
made  both  round  and  oblong,  but  most  of  the  latter. 

CHAP, 
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SECT.  I. NATURAL  MEADOWS  AND  PASTURES. 

WHAT  is  generally  understood  by  natural  meadows, 
are  such  lands  as  are  overflowed  by  rivers,  and  produce  a 
crop  of  hay  every  year,  without  any  returns  of  manure. 
Of  this  description  of  meadows  we  have  very  few  in  this 
county  : what  are  called  meadows  here,  are  such  old  grass 
lands  as  are  employed  for  growing  hay  almost  every  year, 
the  greatest  part  of  which  are  uplands.  To  enable  them 
to  stand  this  severe  cropping,  they  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
manured  on  the  surface  every  third  or  fourth  year : if 
this  operation  be  negledfed,  they  impoverish  very  fast. 
Where  they  cannot  conveniently  be  dunged  as  above, 
they  are  depastured  one  year,  and  mown  the  other ; or, 
what  is  better,  depastured  two  years,  and  mown  the 
third  : the  produce,  from  one  to  a ton  and  a half  per  acre, 
a fair  crop.  The  aftermath  (or  “ fog”)  is  frequently  lett 
from  ten  to  fifteen  shillings  per  acre,  and  is  mostly  con- 
sumed in  fattening  oxen  and  cows. 

Lands  that  are  intended  for  meadow,  are  freed"  (from 
being  depastured  with  any  kind  of  stock)  at  different  times 
in  the  spring,  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  middle 
of  May,  as  best  suits  the  convenience  of  the  occupier : 
particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  mole-hills,  dung,  &c. 
being  “ scaled* y"  and  the  stones  and  other  matters  that 
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might  obstrudl  the  operations  of  the  scythe,  are  carefully 
gathered  off. 

Natural  pastures,  or  old  grass  land,  are  most  prevalent 
along  the  sea  coast : these  are  depastured  with  both  sheep 
and  oxen  \ the  general  mode  of  stocking  being  two  acres 
to  an  ox,  and  the  same  quantity  of  ground  to  eight  or  ten 
sheep,  thi'ough  the  summer,  and  from  one  to  two  sheep 
per  acre  through  the  winter : the  latter  are  either  the 
store  flock,  or  ewes  for  fat  lambs.  Sometimes  Cheviot 
wethers,  three  years  and  a half  old,  in  good  condition, 
are  put  in  those  pastures  after  the  fatting  cattle  are  taken 
out,  and  pay  well,  if  they  get  sufficiently  fat  to  be  sold 
to  the  butchers  about  Cluristmas. 


SECT.  II. ARTIFICIAL  GRASSES. 

The  Artificial  Grasses  most  commonly  cultivated  in 
this  county  are.  Red  Clover  ( trifolium  praiense J,  White 
Clover  f trifolium  repens),  and  Ray-Grass  perenne). 

With  these  some  people  mix  Rib-Grass  (plantago  lancco- 
lata ),  and  upon  sandy  soils,  Hop-Medic*  ( medicago  lupit- 
Una ) is  sown  with  success.  Few  of  these  grasses  are  ever 
grown  alone,  except  red  clover,  when  intended  to  con- 
tinue only  one  year;  and  even  then,  a small  portion  of  ray- 
grass  (from  one  to  three  gallons  per  acre)  is  generally 
sown  with  it,  we  think  with  much  propriety,  as  it  not 
only  comes  early  in  the  spring,  but  thickens  the  crop,  and 
facilitates  making  the  clover  into  hay. 

But  when  land  is  intended  to  continue  for  three  or 
more  years  in  grass,  they  are  generally  mixed  in  the 


* This  in  some  places  is  called  hop-trefoil,  a name  properly  belonging  to  a 
Tcry  different  plant,  via.  Trljalium  agrarium. 
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proportion  of  eight  pounds  of  red  clover,  four  pounds 
of  white  clover,  and  half  a bushel  of  ray-grass  per  acre : 
to  the  above  quantities  are  sometimes  added  three  or  four 
pounds  of  rib-grass  and  hop-medic,  as  the  soil  suits. 
When  red  clover  is  grown  alone,  ten  or  twelve  pounds 
an  acre  are  sown  upon  dry  friable  soils,  and  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  pounds  upon  strong  loams  or  clays.  They 
are  sown  In  March,  April,  and  May,  upon  lands  fallowed 
the  summer  preceding  for  wheat,  or  turnips  succeeded 
by  barley,  and  ought  always  to  be  harrowed  In,  as  well 
as  rolled.  Harrowing  Is  particularly  necessary  upon 
strong  lands  growing  wheat  5 and  across  the  ridges,  is 
the  best  mode  of  performing  the  operation.  We  find, 
that  where  corn  is  drilled,  and  the  intervals  hoed,  it  pul- 
verizes the  soil,  and  makes  the  finest  preparation  for 
grass-seeds  of  all  others  : where  this  is  properly  done,  and 
harrowed  after  the  seeds  are  sown,  they  seldom  or  never 
fail  ;■  long  experience  having  proved,  that  nothing  re- 
quires a finer  tilth  than  clover  and  grass-seeds. 

Upon  the  best  soils,  the  clover  and  ray-grass  mixed, 
are  generally  ready  to  depasture  with  fat  sheep  by  the  be- 
ginning of  April  j and  from  May,  through  the  summer, 
will  carry  six  or  eight  sheep  per  acre,  according  to  the 
luxuriance  of  the  crop  and  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  se- 
cond and  remaining  years,  they  are  depastured  by  the 
store  flock.  These  pastures  are  frequently  mown  when 
the  ray-grass  begins  to  flower,  which  not  only  Increases 
the  bottom  grass,  but  a quantity  of  excellent  hay  is  ob- 
tained, of  considerable  value. 

When  the  clovers  are  not  depastured,  but  kept  for  hay, 
they  are  generally  mown  about  the  latter  end  of  June; 
the  average  produce  about  two  tons  per  acre : the  second 
crop  is  rarely  cut  for  hay,  but  depastured  by  cattle  or 
sheep,  chiefly  the  latter. 

NORTH  UMB.]  I 
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When  cattle  are  turned  into  a fresh  clover  “ fog,” 
especially  in  wet  weather,  they  sometimes  hove,  by  the 
sudden  fermentation  of  the  clover  : to  prevent  this  incon- 
venience, cattle  are  put  upon  it  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
when  it  is  free  from  dew,  or  any  moisture,  they  being 
first  filled  with  natural  grass,  which  hinders  them  from 
eating  so  greedily  as  if  put  on  hungry  : if  the  clover  once 
pass,  they  seldom  take  any  harm  afterwards.  By  using 
this  precaution,  we  have  not  had  any  cattle  hoven  for 
several  years.  When  very  much  swelled,  an  Instrument 
is  used  (similar  to  that  used  by  surgeons  in  tapping  for 
the  dropsy),  which  is  so  contrived,  that  after  being  thrust 
in  between  the  hip  and  rib  (on  the  near  side),  one  part 
pulls  out,  while  a tube  remains  in  the  orifice,  through 
which  an  amazing  quantity  of  fetid  air  escapes,  and  re- 
lieves the  animal  •,  but  they  are  very  apt  to  hove  again 
afterwards. 

We  have  heard  of  hoven  cattle  being  relieved  by  giving 
them  an  egg-shell  full  of  tar. 

The  praflice  of  keeping  horses  in  the  house,  sheds,  or 
fold-yards,  all  summer,  upon  cut  clever^  taresj  &c  was 
introduced  into  this  county  about  the  year  1770;  it  is 
now  generally  adopted  by  the  best  farmers,  who  find  their 
horses  thrive  better,  are  cheaper  kept  than  depasturing  at 
large,  and  also  that  a quantity  of  manure  is  gained  by 
this  means,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  in  a great 
measure  lost,  or  of  very  little  use  ; as  the  dung  of  horses, 
when  dropped  in  pastures,  is  mostly  destroyed  by  inserts 
in  the  summer  season.  An  acre  of  good  clover,  used  in 
this  manner,  will  keep  two  horses  from  the  begin- 
ning of  June  till  the  end  of  Oftober,  about  twenty 
weeks. 

Amongst  the  artificial  grasses,  red  clover  is  deservedly 
held  in  high  estimation  : it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that 
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its  duration  Is  not  of  longer  continuance,  the  cultivated 
variety  being  only  biennial*. 

White  Clover^  Is  one  of  those  plants  that  grow  in  almost 
all  soils,  and  all  situations,  and  being  a true  perennial,  is 
always  sown  In  this  distrldl  where  lands  are  intended  for 
permanent  pasture. 

Hop-Medicy  or  yellow  trefoil,  is  sown  along  with  other 
seeds,  on  dry,  sandy  soils  (that  are  too  weak  for  producing 
red  clover),  on  which  it  answers  very  well ; and  is  most 
generally  found  growing  on  such  dry,  sandy  soils,  in  its’ 
native  state,  where  it  is  stridlly  a perennial. 

Rib-Grassy  is  not  sown  so  often  as  perhaps  it  ought  to 
be,  along  with  other  seeds,  from  an  idea  that  it  spreads’ 
too  much  upon  the  ground  ; but  this  is  only  the  case  in 
poor  soils  and  very  bare  pastures  : among  other  plants, 
in  a growing  state,  the  leaves  are  eredl,  and  of  great 
length,  which  make  excellent  hay,  that  is  eaten  with 
great  avidity  by  all  sorts  of  cattle  *,  it  springs  immediately 
after  being  cut,  the  fastest  of  any  grass  we  knotv  (except 
the  daBylus  glomerata )y  which  property  makes  it  valuable 
for  “ fogs”  or  aftermaths  ; it  is  generally  found  in  great 
abundance  in  all  the  best  old  grass-lands  in  the  northern 
counties. 

Ray-GrasSy  is  universally  sown  through  every  part  of 
this  county,  and  Its  merits  justly  appreciated.  The  seed 
from  the  London  market  used  to  be  held  in  high  estima- 
tion -y  but,  of  late  years,  great  quantities  of  an  annual  va- 
riety have  been  introduced  from  that  quarter,  and  consi- 


* A few  years  since,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  tliere  was  not  a perennial 
clover,  I gathered  fin  an  oid  meadow)  some  seeds  of  native  red  trefoil  ( trifolium 
pratense),  and  sowed  them  ma  garden,  where  the  plants  have  continued  five 
or  six  years ; a proof  tliat  there  is  a variety  of  red  clover  truly  perennial.  It 
is  a pity  that  this  variety  is  not  cultivated  for  raising  seed  for  sale,  as  it  would 
be  exceedingly  valuable  for  laying  down  lands  intended  for  permanent  grass. 
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derable  losses  occasioned,  by  the  ground  being  left  to- 
tally bare,  or  without  a single  plant  of  ray-grass,  the  se- 
cond year : this  having  so  frequently  happened,  has  in- 
duced many  principal  farmers  to  grow  their  own  ray-grass 
seed,  which  they  know  to  be  of  the  true  perennial  kind. 

Soft  Brome  ( bromns  mollis Jf  used  to  be  cultivated  here 
in  considerable  quantities,  but  is  now  scarcely  ever  seen, 
having  been  found  so  very  inferior  to  ray-grass. 

In  order  to  ascertain  which  of  the  above  plants  were 
most  grateful  to  sheep,  the  following  experiment  was 
made,  in  a field  (of  good  dry  loam)  sown  with  a mixture, 
of  red  clover  10  lb.  white  31b.  yellow  3 lb.  rib-grass  21b. 
and  ray-grass  1 peck  per  acre  ; five  parcels  of  ground,  ad- 
joining each  other,  were  seledled,  for  sowing  each  of  the 
seeds  separately : the  result  was,  that  the  red  and  the 
white  clovers,  and  the  rib-grass',  were  eaten  perfeilly 
bare,  while  the  yellow  was  in  a manner  untouched,  and 
got  to  such  a length  as  to  be  obliged  to  be  mown ; — at 
the  same  time,  it  was  eaten  equally  with  the  other  plants, 
in  those  parts  of  the  field  where  they  were  sown  mixed 
promiscuously  as  above. 

Sainfoitiy  JLucernCy  and  Chicory^  have  been  tried  on  a 
small  scale,  but  do  not  come  into  general  use,  the  crops 
of  clover  being  thought  more  valuable. 

In  order  to  draw  any  fair  comparative  value  between 
the  produce  of  old  grass-lands  and  artificial  grasses,  the 
soil  and  situation  ought  to  be  exa^liy  alike,  and  experi- 
ments accurately  condudled ; for  w'ant  of  such  data,  no 
just  conclusions  can  be  made ; but,  we  believe,  that  ge- 
neral observation  and  experience  have  established  an  opi- 
nion, that  the  same  lands  which,  in  a state  of  old  grass, 
carried  three  sheep  an  acre,  will,  for  the  first  year  of 
clover  and  ray-grass,  depasture  five  or  six  •,  on  rich,  old 
grazing  pastures,  the  difference  will  probably  not  be  so 
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great,  and  -what  they  fall  short  in  summer,  will  be  made 
up  by  their  superiority  in  winter  *,  on  clayey  soils  it  would 
certainly  be  a dangerous  experiment  to  convert  those 
rich  grazing  pastures  into  tillage,  as  a certain  portion  of 
such  is  a valuable  acquisition  to  every  farm ; but  they  are 
so  rarely  scattered,  that  few  farms  are 'so  fortunate  as  to 
enjoy  so  desirable  an  appendage. 


SECT.  III. HAY  HARVEST. 

The  hay  harvest  is  seldom  begun  before  the  middle  of 
June.  The  mowers  cut  from  half  an  acre  to  three  quar- 
ters a day,  and  that  very  ill ; the  hay-makers  are  equally 
Indolent  and  inactive.  After  the  grass  is  cut,^it  is  by  some 
tedded,  strewed,  or  spread  abroad,  and  repeatedly  turned 
till  dry*;  others,  the  day  after  it  has  been  tedded  or 
strewed,  put  it  into  foot-cocks  (wappings),  which  can 
scarcely  be  too  small  (if  the  weather  keeps  dry,  it  is,  in 
two  days  more,  put  into  large  cocks) ; if  the  weather 
proves  wet,  wc  know  no  mode  by  which  it  will  save  bet- 
ter, or  waste  the  smell  less,  as  the  rain  passes  through 
them,  and  a small  quantity  of  air  or  sun  dries  them  again, 
or  they  are  easily  turned  over.  In  either  mode,  when 
sufficiently  dry,  it  is  put  into  ricklets  (provincially  pikes Jf 
of  about  half  a ton  each,  in  the  field;  which  stand  there 
for  two,  three,  or  more  weeks,  until  a convenient  oppor- 
tunity offers  for  leading  them  home,  to  be  put  into  one 
large  stack.  In  these  ricklets  the  hay  takes  a first  sweat- 


* We  never  ted  or  strew  clover  when  mown,  but  turn  it  in  the  swath  with 
the  head  of  the  rake,  backward  and  forward,  until  it  be  fit  to  put  into  large 
cocks  or  pikes,  which  we  prefer  to  every  other  mode  we  have  seen,  as  it  pre- 
serves the  leaves  upon  the  clover  much  better  than  when  strewed  abroad. 
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ing,  which  prevents  its  heating  when  put  into  larger 
masses. 

For  the  purpose  of  drawing  it  together  to  be  put  into 
pikes,  or  ricklets,  it  is  either  cocked  or  put  into  large 
heaps,  which  are  trailed  in  by  one  horse,  yoked  to  the 
ends  of  a large  rope  put  round  the  bottoms  of  those 
cocks  or  heaps  ; upon  the  hind  part  of  which  a boy  gets 
with  his  feet,  to  keep  it  down,  and  prevent  its  slipping 
over  the  top  of  the  hay;  when  arrived  at  the  place  want- 
ed, one  end  of  the  rope  is  taken  olF  the  hook  at  the 
horse’s  shoulder,  and  being  thus  loosened  at  one  end,  the 
horse  moves  forward,  when  the  rope  draws  through  un- 
der the  hay,  and  leaves  it. 

When  the  hay  is  neither  put  into  cocks  nor  large 
heaps,  but  remains  in  a thick  row,  it  is  then  necessary  to 
use  two  horses,  viz.  one  yoked  to  each  end  of  a strong 
sweeping  rope,  and  two  persons  to  get  upon  the  rope 
with  their  feet,  one  on  each  side  the  row,  who  rest  with 
their  arms  upon  the  bay,  and  step  forward  on  the  rope 
as  the  hay  gathers.  To  prevent  the  hay  from  slipping 
off  behind,  a small  cord  is  fastened  to  the  hind  part  of 
the  sweeping  rope,  and  extended  to  each  person’s  hand, 
which  they  let  out  as  they  step  forward,  or  find  other- 
wise necessary.  By  either  of  the  above  modes,  the  hay 
grown  upon  a field  of  eight  or  ten  acres  may  be  drawn 
together  In  a few  hours,  and  is  much, more  expeditious 
than  either  sledges  or  carts. 

When  the  large  stack  is  made  in  the  field,  the  “ pikes” 
are  drawn  to  it,  by  putting  a strong  rope  round  their  botT 
tom,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  fastened  to  the  hind  part 
of  a cart,  in  which  are  yoked  three  or  four  horses.  This 
saves  the  trouble  of  forking  and  loading  them  in  carts, 
and  is  done  in  much  less  time. 
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Oxen — are  mostly  grazed  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county,  and  a few  in  the  vicinity  of  Whittingham  ; they 
are  bought  in  May  or  June,  and  sold  as  they  become 
ready  to  supply  the  large  fleets  of  colliers  and  other 
trading  vessels  belonging  to  Newcastle,  Shields,  Sunder- 
land, Hartley,  and  Blythe- 

Some  few  graziers  buy  only  such  oxen  as  are  In  fonvard 
condition,  by  having  got  turnips  in  the  spring ; those 
generally  go  ofF  in  June,  and  are  followed  by  cows, 
heifers,  or  kyloes*  ; of  which  those  that  do  not  get  fat 
on  the  pasture,  to  be  sold  through  the  summer,  are  put 
upon  “ fogs”  (aftermaths),  and  sold  in  November  and 
December.  The  cows  are  also  bought  in  the  spring 
months,  and  are  chiefly  used  for  home  consumption. 
The  kyloes  are  bought  at  Falkirk  trysts  meetwgs'’ )y 

or  at  Newcastle  fair,  in  the  autumn,  and  wintered  upon 
coarse  rough  ground,  or  straw  (sometimes  a few  turnips 
are  given  in  the  spring),  and  are  sold  all  through  the 
summer,  as  they  become  fit  for  the  butcher,  to  supply 
Newcastle,  and  other  markets.  Those  that  are  ready  to 
go  off  in  June,  always  leave  the  most  profit,  beef  being 
frequently  sold  at  that  season  for  a shilling  a stone  more 
than  the  ordinary  prices. 

The  profit  of  grazing,  like  all  other  speculations, 
varies  with  circumstances ; but  we  believe  we  may  ven- 
ture to  average  it  at  3/.  or  3/.  lOx.  for  keeping  on  grass 
from  May-day  to  Michaelmas.  Cows,  in  general,  leave 
more  than  oxen,  in  proportion  to  their  weight ; but 
they  are  subjcdl  to  disorders  of  the  udder,  ths^t  frequently 


* An  excellent  breed  of  small  cattle  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
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reduce  the  profit,  and  deter  many  people  from  grazing 
them. 

Some  few  graziers  follow  the  old  custom  of  keeping 
only  one  kind  of  stock  upon  the  same  ground ; whilst 
others,  we  think  with  more  propriety,  intermix,  with 
oxen  and  cows,  a few  sheep,  and  two  or  three  colts  in 
each  pasture  ; which  both  turn  to  good  account,  and 
do'  little  injury  to  the  grazing  cattle : in  some  cases 
sheep  are  a real  benefit,  by  eating  down  and  destroy- 
ing the  ragwort  f senecto  jacoba^^  which  disgraces  some 
of  the  best  pastures  in  the  county  where  oxen  only  arc 

&hee'^ — that  have  been  wintered  upon  tui?iips,  are  put  , 
to  the  earliest  grass  that  can  be  obtained  ; the  clovers  and 
ray-grass  are  generally  ready  in  April  j the  old  grass-lands 
not  before  May.  In  both  situations  they  are  continued 
till  shorn,  and  sold  ofi',  from  the  latter  end  of  INIay 
through  all  June  and  part  of  July,  from  2/.  to  2/.  15/. 
each.  In  1797  the  prices  were  from  21.  10/.  to  3/.  10/. 
each.  The  draught  ewes,  or  shearling  wethers,  intended 
for  turnips  next  winter,  succeed  them,  and  thus  a regu- 
lar rotation  is  kept  up.  Of  late  years,  some  farmers  have 
sold  their  shearling  wethers  in  July  (when  only  fifteen 
months  old)  to  the  butchers,  or  as  high  prices  as  from 
30/.  to  35/.  each.  In  1796,  they  sold  from  40/.  to  45/. 
each;  and  in  1797,  as  high  as  50/.  after  shearing  a fleece 
worth  6/. 

A large  portion  of  the  lands  of  this  county  being  liable 

to  the  rot,  and  unsafe  for  a breeding  flock,  the  occupiers 

of  such  situations  venture  ewes  for  fat  lambs  for  one  year  j 

0 

these  are  bought  in  the  autumn,  put  to  tup  early  (some  in 
August),  the  lambs  sold  in  May,  June,  and  July;  after 
which  the  ewes  are  fatted,  and  sold  in  0£lober  and  No- 
vember. Such  lambs  as  are  early,  and  go  off  in  May, 
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often  sell  for  20s.  each  ; but  the  others  average  at  about 
12x.  6d.  The  price  of  fat  ewes  depends  much  on  their 
being  of  a good  or  slow  feeding  sort,  and  will  vary  from 
24x.  to  30x.  The  average  may  be  called  27x.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  long-woolled  ewes  will  be : 

£.  s.  d. 


A fat  lamb  0 12  6 

Ditto  ewe  17  0 

Fleece  0 4 6 

2 4 0 

Deduct  prime  cost  10  0 


Profits  on  ewe  and  lamb,  for  one  year  . 1 4 0 


The  profits  of  those  that  have  lambs,  sold  at  20x.  will 
be  1/.  12x. 

The  Cheviot  ewes  are  generally  put  to  a large  long- 
woolled  tup,  which  increases  the  size  of  the  lambs.  The 


proceeds  are: 

s.  d. 

A fat  lamb  Oil  0 

Ditto  ewes  0 14  6 

Fleece  026 


1 8 0 

Dedufl  prime  cost  0 13  0 


Profit  for  one  year*  £.  0 15  0 


Mr.  Hay,  of  Lesbury,  and  Mr.  Watson,  of  Waren, 
not  having  so  ready  a market  for  the  great  quantities  of 


* In  the  year  1800,  the  price  of  long-woolled  lambs  fwhich  had  been  gra- 
dually advancing!  got  as  high  as  from  2os.  to  25s.  each,  and  the  Cheviot  lambs 
in  proportion ; by  which  the  profits  above-stated  have  been  considerably  in- 
creased. 
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bran,  pollard,  and  oat-shellings,  which  their  extensive 
manufactures  of  flour  and  oat-meal  produce,  have  applied 
it  to  feeding  different  kinds  of  stock. 

For  Horsrs — they  both  think  it  very  valuable  along’ 
with  hay  or  straw,  instead  of  corn.  Mr.  Watson  allows 
his  horses  six  bushels  of  bran,  or  four  bushels  of  pollard, 
and  two  of  oat -seeds  per  week;  the  average  price  of 
which  is  about  5x.  The  horses  are  in  high  condition. 

For  Cattle — Mr.  Hay  says  that,  “ in  the  beginning  of 
October,  I tie  up  my  cattle  in  sheds,  and  place  before 
every  beast  a crib  for  bran  and  another  for  turnips,  and 
“ to  each  give  a peck  of  pollard  morning  and  evening, 
with  full  allo’wance  of  turnips  y well  cleansed  and  topped: 
**  I frequently  mix  oat-shelling  seeds  and  oat-dust,  which 
“ makes  them  fonder  of  the  pollard,  if  stale  or  old  kept. 
Three  months  stall-feeding  in  this  way  is  equal  to  six 
months  in  the  usual  way*.*^ 

For  Sheep — they  allow  seven  bushels  per  week  per  score 
to  their  store  ewes  on  grass,  which  is  5s.  10  d.  per  week, 
or  per  sheep,  besides  grass. 


la  the  last  edition  a mistake  was  made,  by  reading,  in  the  manuscript 
sent  us,  “ /tt'o  pecks  cj  pollard^”  instead  of  “ a peek,"  and  estimating  accord- 
ingly ; by  which  the  expense  of  keeping  was  made  considerably  more  than  it 
eagbt  to  be. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

GARDENS  AND  ORCHARDS. 


IN  gardening,  we  do  not  find  any  pra<fi:Ices  In  this 
dlstrift,  but  what  are  generally  known  to  the  profession  ; 
and  in  respeft  to  orchards,  they  are  thinly  scattered  In- 
deed. The  frosty  nights,  and  north-east  winds  from  the 
German  Ocean,  which  are  so  prevalent  here  in  the  spring 
months,  are  very  inimical  to  fruit  crops  ; and  it  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  this  circumstance  that  there  is  such  a scar- 
city of  orchards  ; so  much  so,  that  we  believe  nine-tenths 
* of  the  apples  consumed  in  this  county  are  imported  from 
I^ent,  Essex,  and  other  southern  counties. 
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CHAP.  X. 

WOODS  AND  PLANTATIONS. 


WOODS  growing  in  a natural  state  are  found 
mostly  on  the  banks  of  rivers  *,  those  of  the  North  and 
South  Tyne,  the  Wansbeck,  Coquet,  and  their  tributary 
streams,  have  by  far  the  greatest  quantity.  Of  old  oak 
timber,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
growth,  the  probable  value  may  be  about  60,0001.  of 
which  two-thirds  can  only  be  said  to  be  proper  for  build- 
ing ships  of  great  burthen. 

The  demand  by  the  collieries  and  lead  mines  for  small 
wood,  has  induced  the  proprietors  of  woods  on  the  Der- 
went, Tyne,  &c.  to  cut  them  at  an  early  age.  From 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years  growth  is  the  general  term  for 
oak,  elm,  and  ash  ; but  bircli,  willow,  and  aller,  are  cut 
sooner  j and  hazle  for  corf-rods*  once  in  three  or  four 
years. 

The  price  of  ash  and  elm  is  from  Ir.  to  2s.  per  foot; 
of  oak,  from  2 s.  to  3j.  per  foot ; of  birch,  aller,  &c.  for 
pit-props,  six  feet  long,  and  from  four  to  six  inches  dia- 
meter, 4^/.  each  ; corf-rods  6 J.  per  hundred.  Oak-bark 
last  year  was  sold  for  9/.  per  ton.  Under  this  manage- 
ment, and  at  these  prices,  an  acre  in  thirty  years  will  pro- 
duce, on  an  average,  60/.  clear  of  expenses : there  have 
been  instances  of  an  acre  of  wood,  thirty-two  years  old, 
selling  for  100/.  and  another  of  sixty  years  growth,  worth 

♦ Corves  are  a kind  of  large  wicker-work  baskets,  used  for  bringing  coals 
out  of  pits,  nude  of  rods  from  one-half  to  one  inch  diameter. 
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200/.  per  acre ; but  these  were  in  particularly  favourable 
situations. 

In  the  management  of  these  woods,  the  general  prac- 
tice is  to  cut  all  away  together.  The  system  of  Anthony 
Surtees,  Esq.  of  Newbiggen,  we  think  preferable.  He 
takes  his  away  m patches ; and  as  the  older  trees  interfere 
with  the  younger  springs,  and  where  a thriving  healthy 
oak  is  in  a convenient  situation>  he  lets  it  stand  for  tim- 
ber ; by  this  means  the  young  spring  is  sheltered,  and  an 
annual  produce  of  upwards  of  100/.  is  obtained  from  sixty 
acres  of  woodland. 

Plantations,  on  an  extensive  scale,  are  rising  in  every 
part  of  the  county ; and  are  almost  in  every  instance  do- 
ing well,  and  promise  not  only  to  repay  the  spirited  ex- 
ertions of  the  proprietors,  but  will  add  greatly  to  the  or- 
nament and  improvement  of  the  country. 

Amongst  the  great  variety  of  trees  we  have  observed  in 
those  plantations,  the  larch  rises  proudly  pre-eminent 
above  the  rest,  and  in  almost  every  situation  far  out-strips 
the  various  species  of  firs  and  pines,  wherever  we  have 
noticed  them  planted  promiscuously  together.  In  many 
plantations  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  county,  the  spruce 
jirsy  between  20  and  30  years  old,  have  diedcffy  and  this  in 
so  many  very  different  soils  and  situations,  that  they  arc 
now  in  a great  measure  discarded  from  the  plantations 
that  have  been  made  of  late  years : the  cause  of  this  failure 
has  not  been  yet  satisfa<^forily  accounted  for. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

WASTES. 


THE  Commons — in  this  county  capable  of  being' 
converted  into  profitable  tillage  land,  are  now  very  trifling, 
the  greatest  part  having  been  enclosed  within  the  last  SO 
years  ; the  whole  amounting  to  near  120,000  acres.  Of 
this,  the  commons  belonging  to  the  manors  of  Hexham- 
shire  and  Allendale  contain  50,000  acres,  a great  part 
(35,000)  of  which  are  high,  exposed,  heathy  mountains. 
These  are  to  be  converted  into  stinted  pastures,  being 
thought  incapable  of  any  other  improvement. 

The  value  of  such  enclosed  commons  depends  upon  the 
system  of  cultivation  pursued.  Upon  Bulbeck  common 
there  are  lands  which,  in  a state  of  common,  were  not 
worth  more  than  lx.  an  acre,  a part  of  which  has  been  in 
ploughing  25  years,  and  grown  three  wliite  crops  suc- 
cessively, between  one  fallowing  and  another : this  land 
is  now  dear  enough  at  4x.  an  acre;  while  Mr.  Hopper’s, 
of  Black  Hedley,  is  worth  lOx.  or  12x.  His  system  is, 
when  first  broke  up  from  heath,  to  pare  and  burn,  and 
plough  in  the  autumn ; next  spring,  plough  across,  lime, 
and  sow  oats;  then  fallow  and  lime,  75  bushels  per  acre, 
and  sow  turnips ; after  which,  oats  and  grass-seeds,  four 
pounds  red  clover,  five  pounds  white,  and  one  bushel  of 
ray-grass,  and  continue  in  grass  six  or  seven  years  ; then 
to  plough  for  oats — turnips — oats — and  sow  up  with 
grass-seeds  as  before.  There  are  instances,  \vhere  the  in- 
creased value  is  in  the  ratio  of  twelve  to  one,  or  even 

more ; 
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more ; but  these  are,  where  the  commons  were  of  little 
or  no  value  to  the  proprietor,  which  Is  too  often  the  case*- 
The  Extent  of  Waste  Landst  or  open  mountainous  dis- 
tridls,  Incapable  of  affording  profit  by  cultivating  with 
the  plough,  is  very  great,  as  we  have  before  stated ; con- 
siderable quantities  of  which  are  private  property,  and,  of 
course,  may  be  depastured  by  sheep,  or  other  stock,  to 
the  greatest  advantage;  of  those  that  are  common,  it 
would  certainly  be  best  for  every  man  to  know  his  own 
share. 

Draining  would  be  highly  useful  to  many  parts  of  these 
dlstrlfls ; there  are  also  many  excellent  situations  for 
planting ; and  of  all  other  purposes  to  which  such  lands 
are  convertible,  this  species  of  improvement  seems  to  us 
the  most  promising  to'  make  the  greatest  returns. 


The  •stinted  common  of  Holy  Island  was  divided  in  1790  j the  allotment* 
that  were  gotten  fora  right,  which  never  lett  for  more  than  2I.  are  now  lett  for 
14I.  or  151.  per  ann.»and  in  a few  years  will  be  worth  upwards  of  2cJ. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 


SECT.  I. DRA.INING. 

DRAINING — is  one  of  those  improvements  that  has 
lately  made  its  way  into  Northumberland,  and  is  now 
mostly  practised  in  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  the 
county ; the  theory  is  pretty  well  understood  in  those  dis- 
tricts, and  the  practice  is  becoming  more  prevalent  every 
year.  Hollow-drains  are  generally  used,  filled  with  stones, 
where  they  can  be  got ; where  they  cannot  be  obtained 
(but  at  a great  expense),  sod-drains  are  the  only  resource, 
especially  in  the  northern  parts,  where  there  is  little 
wood.  Of  late  years,  great  improvements  have  been 
made  upon  the  sheep-farms  of  the  Cheviot  hills,  by  cut- 
ting surface-drains,  about  one  foot  wide,  and  as  much 
deep,  in  an  oblique  direclion  to  the  declivity  of  the 
ground. 


SECT.  II.— -PARING  AND  BURNING. 

Paring  and  burning  is  not  much  practised  in  the 
eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the  county:  in  the  midland 
and  southern  parts  it  is  most  prevalent,  but  even  there  it 
is  confined  to  old  swards,  and  coarse,  rough,  rushy  and 
heathy  lands  ; for  the  first  breaking  up  of  such  ground, 
it  is  certainly  very  convenient,  and  preferable  to  any 
' • other 
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Other  mode  we  have  ever  seen ; but  though  we  are  fully 
convinced  of  its  beneficial  efFeils  in  such  situations,  yet 
we  have  our  doubts  whether  it  could  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage upon  lands  that  have  lain  a few  years  in  grass, 
and  that  would  produce  good  crops  of  grain  immediately 
on  being  ploughed  outy  which  is  not  the  case  with  coarse, 
rough  heathy  lands,  or  even  very  old  swards  on  rich  fer- 
tile soils  5 it  being  found  that  crops  on  the  latter  are  fre- 
quently very  much  injured  by  “ leaping'^  for  two  or  three 
years  *,  which  paring  and  burning  entirely  obviates,  and 
ensures  full  crops  to  the  farmer,  who  need  not  be  under 
any  apprehension  of  his  soil  being  ruined  by  it,  provided 
he  pursues  the  following  course  : 1.  Turnips;  2.  Oats; 
8.  Fallow,  well  limed  for  turnips ; 4<.  Barley,  sown  up 
with  clover  and  grass-seeds,  and  depastured  with  sheep 
for  three  or  four  years,  and  afterwards  (if  not  intended 
to  lie  in  grass)  continue  it  in  the  rotation  mentioned 
page  70.  It  is  the  injudicious  cropping,  more  than  the  ill 
effe(Sls  derived  from  paring  and  burning,  that  has  been 
the  chief  cause  of  bringing  such  an  odium  on  this  prac- 
tice, which  is  certainly  an  excellent  one  in  some  situations, 
and  properly  conduced : but,  like  the  fermented  juice  of 
the  grape,  may  be  too  often  repeated,  and  improperly 
applied. 

The  popular  clamour  against  this  practice,  “ that  It 
destroys  the  soil,"  we  can  by  no  means  admit ; and  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  not  a single  atom  of  soil  is  abstract- 
ed, though  the  bulk  of  the  sod  or  turf  be  diminished : 
this  arises  from  the  burning  of  the  roots  or  vegetable 
substances,  which,  by  this  process,  alFord  a considerable 
portion  of  alkaline  salts  and  carbonic  matter,  and  proba- 
bly other  principles  friendly  to  vegetation ; as  we  find 
those  ashes  produce  abundant  crops  of  turnips ; which 
fatten  stock  much  quicker  than  those  after  any  other 
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dressing  or  manure  wc  have  ever  seen,  and  the  succeed- 
ing crops  of  corn  are  so  very  luxuriant,  as  to  tempt  the 
injudicious  cultivator  to  pursue  it  too  far ; who,  for  the  sake 
of  temporary  gain,  may  be  said  to  rip  it  up ; as  the  boy 
did  with  his  goose  that  laid  golden  eggs. 


SECT.  III. MANURING. 

In  some  parts  of  this  county,  where  the  turnip  culture 
is  carried  to  such  extent,  every  exertion  of  ingenuity  is 
practised  to  raise  a large  portion  of  farm^yard  dung;  for 
without  this  valuable  article,  it  is  well  known  that  good 
turnip  crops  are  not  to  be  expected;  and  the  farmers  of 
strong  soils  are  sufficiently  sensible  of  the  advantage  of 
dung  to  their  crops,  not  to  use  every  endeavour  to  in- 
crease its  quantity. 

The  farmers  of  turnip  soils,  in  order  to  have  their  dung 
sufficiently  rotted,  lead  it  out  of  the  fold-yard  in  the 
winter,  make  it  up  in  large  dunghills,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  putrefa^live  process,  and  prepare  it  f«.»r  that 
state  of  dissolution,  .by  which  its  component  parts  arc 
ready  to  be  assimilated  into  new  bodies,  and  in  whicla 
' state  only  it  can  be  of  use  in  vegetation. 

Upon  the  hill  farms  around  Cheviot  we  have  been  of- 
ten surprized  to  see,  at  the  doors  of  the  shepherds’ 
houses,  such  immense  dunghills,  the  accumulation  of  un- 
numbered years,  probably  centuries : to  avoid  this  in- 
creasing nuisance,  many  of  them  have  ingeniously  con- 
trived to  build  their  houses  near  a “ burn-side”  for  the 
convenience  of  having  it  taken  away  by  every  jloodl — not- 
withstanding they  have  lands  adjoining,  upon  which,  if 
this  manure  was  properly  applied,  the  greatest  improve- 
ments 
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mcnts  would  ensue,  and  considerable  quantities  of  ex- 
cellent hay  be  produced,  for  the  support  of  the  flocks  in 
winter  storms,  in  which  seasons  they  are  very  often  un- 
der the  necessity  of  purchasing  hay  in  the  lowlands,  and 
of  having  it  conveyed  on  horse-back  to  the  top  of  those 
hills,  in  the  deepest  snows,  at  a very  great  expense*. 

Lime — is  found  in  many  parts  of  this  county,  of  an  x- 
cellent  quality.  In  Baniborough  ward,  where  it  has 
been  long  used,  many  intelligent  farmers  begin  to  doubt 
of  its  efiicacy,  and  the  propriety  of  continuing  to  lay  it 
upon  their  old  tillage  lands.  U |3on  the  dry  soils  in  Glen- 
dale ward,  where  it  has  not  been  used  much  above  4*0 
yearsf,  its  effects  are  more  conspicuous,  especially  upon 
^uch  lands  as  have  been  seldom  or  never  limed.  In  its 
:natural  state,  the  soil  of  this  distri<ft  is  dry,  duffy,  light, 
full  of  fibrous  roots ; and  when  in  fallow,  on  passing 
over  it,  you  sink  to  the  ancles : after  being  sufficiently 
limed,  the  fibrous  roots  disappear,  the  soil  becomes 
denser,  firm  to  the  tread,  retentive  of  moisture,  and 
produces  better  and  more  abundant  crops  of  grain  than 
before  ; when  laid  to  grass,  the  eft'e^fs  of  the  lime  appear 
to  an  inch,  by  the  superior  verdure  which  takes  place  as 
far  as  it  has  gone  j . Many  of  these  dry  soils,  after  being 

limed. 


* We  were  g!ai  to  see  Mr  Smith,  Mr.  M a r s :i a l l,  and  a few  others, 
departing  from  this  trait  of  barbarism,  and  applying  their  manure  in  a very  pro- 
per manner. 

f Mr.  J A M £ s H A L t. , of  Thornington,  was  the, first  person  that  ever  car- 
ried a cart-load  of  line  across  the  river  Til!,  at  Ford,  for  laying  upon  land  : 
the  first  year  he  prevailed  upon  his  father  to  allow  liim  to  lead  ten  cart-loads, 
which  had  so  wonderful  an  effedl,  that  the  <puantity  was  increased  next  year, 
and  in  a few  years  after  the  use  of  it  became  general. 

+ AbouC  twelve  years  sinre,  when  looking  over  the  farm  of  Thornington, 
with  Mr.  James  Hall  (the  late  tenant],  1 was  surprized  with  the  sudden 
alteration  in  the  verdure  of  the  land,  which  took  place  immediately  at  the 
’’andtton  of  two  ri  Jges  : one  sKle  was  a fine  dark  green,  ea/e»  I'rrj/  bare,  and 
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limed,  grow  white  clover  naturally ; where  not  limed,  it 
seldom  appears  j but  they  cover  principally  with  agrostis  ' 
capillarts  (fine  bent),  which  is  seldom  eaten  by  any  kind 
of  stock,  if  they  can  get  other  food : when  land  has  been 
sufficiently  limed,  this  plant  disappears;  and  wherever  it 
is  found,  it  may  be  safely  concluded,  that  the  soil  on 
which  it  grows  has  not  had  its  due  quantity  of  lime. 

About  seven  years  since,  Mr.  George  Reed,  of 
South  Middleton,  near  Wooler,  cleared  from  broom  30 
or  40  acres  of  light,  dry,  poor,  gravelly  soil,  that  had 
uever  been  limedy  which  was  sown  with  rye ; the  rye  stub- 
ble was  ploughed  in  the  autumn,  and  the  worst  part  of  it 
limed,  at  the  rate  of  100  bushels  per  acre  ; next  summer 
the  whole  was  drilled  with  turnips  (dunged,  &c.  as  de- 
scribed page  93),  which  came  up  all  alike,  and  continu- 
ed to  do  equally  well  for  three  or  four  weeks ; but  little 
or  no  rain  falling  in  that  period,  and  the  weather  conti- 
nuing droughty,  those  turnips  upon  the  land  which  had 
no  limey  died  away ; whilst  those  upon  that  part  which 
ivas  limedy  were  discernible  to  an  inchy  flourished  with 
unabated  vigour,  and  produced  an  excellent  crop  (for 
such  land),  worth  at  least  4/.  10/.  an  acre,  hlany  similar 


covered  with  a thick  mat  of  •white  clover  and  ray.f^rass ; the  other  was  a dingy 
brown,  principally  composed  of  Jine  bent  and  tbetp's  fescue,  and  in  a great 
measure  negleFled  by  the  sheep.  An  explanation  was  desired  for  so  great  a 
contrast;  and  Mr.  Hall  informed  me,  that  when  this  parcel  of  land  was 
last  in  fallow,  the  part  which  was  eaten  so  bare,  and  looked  so  green,  was 
•ue/‘  limed;  the  othfer,  which  the  sheep  negledled,  hai  never  been  limed. 

It  has  been  said,  and  repeatedly  copied  by  writers  on  Agriculture  and  Botany, 
that  “ sheep  prefer  the  * festuca  ovina'  to  all  other  plants  in  the  above 
instance  it  was  quite  tlie  contrary ; from  which,  and  from  other  observations 
1 have  made,  I am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  idea  has  probably  originated 
more  in  conjecture  than  experiment.  It  has  also  been  remarked  by  botanical 
writers,  that  sheep  refuse  to  eat  ragwort  [senccio  jacobeea).  The  fad  is,  they 
arc  so  very  fond  of  it,  they  will  not  allow  a plant  to  flower  wherever  they  dc. 
pasture. 
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Instances  might  be  produced,  but  this  is  the  most  striking 
we  recolledl  to  have  noted.  « 

The  mode  of  burning  lime  in  this  county,  is  mostly  in 
draw-kilns,  of  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  with  two  or 
three  vents  for  drawing  out  the  lime,  and  admitting  air  : 
they  are  kept  burning  and  drawing  perpetually.  Some 
of  the  large  sale  kilns  will  afford  40  or  50  cart-loads  a 
day  ; a cart-load  of  coals  is  reckoned  to  burn  two  cart- 
loads of  lime. 

The  price — at  the  kilns,  is  from  Sr.  to  4r.  6d.  for  25 
upheaped  bushels. 

The  quantity — laid  upon  an  acre,  is  from  75  to  150 
bushels. 

The  general  pradfice  of  using  lime — Is  to  lay  it  up  in 
heaps  of  three  or  four  cart-loads  each;  and  as  soon  as  the 
clods  are  fallen,  slacked,  or  reduced  to  the  state  of  quick- 
lime, it  is  spread  evenly  upon  the  land,  and  harrowed  and 
ploughed  in  as  soon  as  possible  after : sometimes,  instead 
of  laying  it  up  in  heaps  of  three  or  four  cart-loads  each, 
it  is  laid  upon  the  land  in  the  clod  state,  in  little  heaps 
of  about  a bushel  each,  which  are  covered  with  earth  un- 
til sufficiently  slacked  or  fallen,  and  then  spread  abroad. 

In  either  mode,  or  in  whatever  manner  lime  is  applied, 
it  certainly  has  the  greatest  effeft  when  both  it  and  the 
soil  are  in  the  most  pulverized  state. 

Upon  the  turnip  soils,  where  very  large  quantities  of 
lime  are  used,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  get  a 
sufficiency  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  previous  to  the 
turnip  season ; in  such  situations,  it  is  usual  to  lead  as 
much  as  possible  through  the  summer  and  autumn,  which 
is  laid  up  in  very  large  heaps  (from  50  to  150  loads  each), 
and  before  winter  covered  with  sods,  or  thatched  with 
straw,  to  prevent  the  rain  from  penetrating  it : if  well 
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secured,  it  is  found  in  a very  quick  state  in  the  sprinjr, 
sometimes  a great  portion  of  it  remaining  unslacked. 

The  opinions  respecting  the  good  or  ill  effects  of  lime 
are  exceedingly  various ; some  asserting  that  it  can  never 
be  used  in  too  large  a quantity;  whilst  others  contend  it 
is  of  no  use  whatever.  Our  own  pratlice  authorizes  us  to 
say,  that  upon  some  soils,  the  application  of  lime  (or  cal* 
careous  earth  in  some  other  form)  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  them  to 
their  most  fertile  state,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  ac- 
tion of  other  manures ; whilst,  upon  other  soils,  lime 
produces  no  sensible  efFedt ; and  if  used  in  large  quanti- 
ties, will  prove  very  detrimental.  Thus  may  one  of  the 
most  valuable  applications  for  the  improvement  of  many 
soils,  be  condemned  by  those  who  positive  conclusions 
from  partial  observations  of  faEls.  The  pradfice  of  paring 
and  burning,  we  believe,  owes  the  opprobrium  which 
some  have  thrown  upon  it,  to  a similar  mode  of  reasoning. 

Stone  Marl-^h.zs  formerly  been  used  in  considerable 
quantities  near  Tweed-side;  but  the  more  immediate  ef- 
fedbj  of  lime  have  entirely  set  aside  the  use  of  stone 
marl. 

Shell  Marl — is  used  with  great  advantage,  at  the  rate  of 
20  or  30  cart-loads  an  acre,  on  the  farms  of  Wark,  Sun- 
nylaws,  and  Learmouth. 

Sea  Wrack^  SeaWare^  or  Marine  Plants — driven  ashore 
by  the  tide,  are  used  with  great  efFedt  wherever  they  can 
be  had.  Of  these,  the  fucus  vesiculosiis^  and  its  relatives, 
f.  serratus  and  infiatus  (skeir  ware),  are  not  held  in  much 
estimation,  and  when  used,  require  to  be  laid  up  in  large 
heaps  to  putrify.  If  laid  upon  the  land,  as  the  others  are, 
when  taken  immediately  from  the  shore,  they  dry,  and 
turn  to  a black  coriaceous  substance.  The  fucus  digitatus 
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(wassels)  is  the  great  favourite;  and  another  species,  call- 
ed May-nveedy  which  we  cannot  point  out-  by  its  Linnsean 
name,  not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  seeeing  it ; but, 
from  the  descriptions  we  have  heard,  suspect  it  to  be  the 
young  plants  of  thtfucus  digkatus. 

Coal  Ashes — are  chiefly  used  in  the  vicinity  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  as  a dressing  for  grass-land : for  this  purpose 
they  are  found  of  considerable  benefit,  especially  upon 
strong,  coarse,  and  wet  lands. 


SECT.  IV. WEEDING, 

Weeding  corn  is  universally  practised;  the  hroad-cast 
crops  are  hand-weeded;  in  which  operation,  the  thistles 
(being  rather  unpleasant  to  handle)  are  in  some  parts 
drawn  by  a pair  of  large  pliers  nippers”)  with  fiat 
cheeks ; in  others  they  are  cut  over  by  a weeding  hook, 
made  in  the  form  of  a with  sharp  edges  on  the  inside  ; 
but  this  mode  of  cutting  is  only  a temporary  relief,  as 
they  spring  again  very  soon  after.  Pulling  up  by  the 
roots  ought  certainly  to  be  pradfised  in  every  instance,  as 
there  is  not  a weed  the  farmer  has  to  contend  with,  more 
difficult  to  eradicate  than  the  corn  thistle  ( carduus  ar- 
vefisis.) 

The  Drilled  Crops  are  both  horse  and  hand-hoed,  and 
with  so  much  attention,  that  no  kinds  of  weeds  are  suf- 
fered to  remain;  the  whole  being  kept  in  the  cleanest  and 
completest  garden-like  culture.  ^ 

The  most  prevalent  weeds,  that  give  the  Northum- 
brian cultivators  the  greatest  trouble,  are  ; 
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Corn  Thistle. 


Annuals. 

Sinapls  arvensis — Wild  Mustardy  a 

Sinapis  Alba — White  Mustardy  fCharlocky 

Raphanus  Raphanistrum- — Wild  Rndishy  f Runch. 
Avena  Fatua — Wild  Oaty  3 

Those  of  less  note,  and  more  partial  intruders,  are : 


Galeopsis  Tetrahit, 
Spergula  arvensis, 
Anthemis  Cptula, 
Polygonum  Perslcarla, 
Ranunculus  arvensis, 
Lythospermum  arvensis, 
Veronica  arvensis, 
3candix  Pedlen  Veneris, 


Hemp  Dead  H^tt/e, 
Corn  Spurry. 
Stinking  Chamomile. 
Peachnvort. 

Corn  Cronufoot. 

Corn  Gromil. 

Corn  Speedwell. 
Shepherd's  Needle. 


SECT.  V. WATKRIN'G, 

W ATERFD  Meadows — were  first  introduced  into  this 
county  by  Messrs.  Gulley,  about  26  years  since ; and 
notwithstanding  the  manifest  advantages  of  this  opera- 
tion, yet  so  slow  is  knowledge  in  making  its  way,  that  it 


* This  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  other  kinds  of  quickens,  by  its  bul- 
bous or  granulated  roots. 

+ LiNN^fiushas  classed  this  plant  with  the  Seratula ; bulLicuTFOOT 
has  very  properly  removed  it  to  the  Carduus. 
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was  near  20  years  before  any  other  person  ventured  to 
pursue  the  pradlice,  and  profit  by  the  example.  It  is  now- 
beginning  to  spread  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  we  hope 
in  a few  years  will  be  adopted  in  every  situation  that  can 
derive  benefit  from  it. 

Sir  William  Lorrain,  with  a spirit  that  marks  his 
wish  for  improvement,  brought  two  men  from  Leicester- 
shire, to  drain  his  grounds  at  Kirkharl.  This  business 
they  seem  to  have  understood,  and  executed  well ; but 
we  think  they  have  misled  the  worthy  Baronet,  in  telling 
him  they  understood  laying  out  land  for  watering.  We 
were  sorry  to  see  a first  attempt  executed  in  so  bad  a 
style,  which  may  tend  more  to  discourage  the  pradlice 
than  forward  its  introdudtion. 


SECT.  VI. EMBANKMENTS. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Wooler,  a large  tradt  of  low  flat 
ground  (called  haughs)^  adjoining  the  rivers  Till  and 
Glen,  being  subject  to  be  frequently  overflowed,  the 
Writer  of  this  Report  first  made  the  attempt  to  embank 
tliem  at  Yevering,  in  the  year  1787,  which  answered  the 
purpose,  and  soon  after  it  was  adopted  on  the  haughs  of 
Turvilaws,  Doddington,  Ewart,  &c. ; by  which  the  lands 
that  could  not  be  lett  for  more  than  15/.  per  acre  (from 
the  great  hazard  of  losing  the  crop),  are  now  lett  for 
more  than  double  the  sum. 

The  height  of  these  banks  is  from  three  to  five  feet ; 
the  form  is  represented  by  a sefHon  {Fig.  6,  Plate  V.), 
where  the  height  CE  is  four  feet,  the  base  BA  15  feet, 
BC  five  feet,  and  the  slope  next  the  water,  CA,  13  feet. 
The  side  BC  was  faced  up  with  sods,  the  green  side  out, 
cut  from  the  ditch  Dj  out  of  which  was  dug  the  mate- 
rials 
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rials  for  forming  the  bank  * i and  the  side,  CA,  covered 
with  green  sods  pared  from  the  base  BA,  previous  to 
throwing  up  the  earth. 

The  expense,  from  2s.  to  Ss.  per  rood,  of  seven  yards. 


♦ In  some  situations  it  is  best  to  cut  the  ditch  on  the  side  next  the  river, 
leaving  checks  at  proper  intervals,  to  prevent  the  run  of  the  water.  These  cavi- 
ties fill  up  in  a few  years,  with  mud  brought  by  the  floods;  and  the  bank  is  ia 
less  danger  of  breaking  when  there  is  bo  ditch  at  the  back  of  it. 
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LIVE  STOCK. 


SECT.  I. — CATTLE. 

THE  different  kinds  of  cattle  bred  in  this  county, 
are  the  short-horned,  the  Devonshire,  the  long-horned, 
and  the  wild  cattle. 

The  short-horned  kind  have  been  long  established  over 
the  whole  county  ; the  other  kinds  are  found  only  ui  tiic 
hands  of  a few  individuals,  who  have  introduced  them 
with  a laudable  view  of  comparing  their  merits  with  the 
established  breed  of  the  country.  They  differ  from  the 
other  breeds,  in  the  shortness  of  their  horns,  and  in  be- 
ing wider  and  thicker  in  their  form,  consequently  feed 
to  the  most  weight ; in  affording  the  greatest  quantity  of 

I 

tallow  when  fatted;  in  having  very  thin  hides,  and  much 
less  hair*  upon  them  than  any  other  breM  (the  Alder- 
neys  excepted);  but  the  most  essential  difference  consists 
in  the  quantity  of  milk  they  give  beyond  most  other 
breeds ; there  being  instances  of  cows  giving  36  quarts, 
of  milk  per  day,  and  of  48  firkins  of  butter  being  made 
from  a dairy  of  twelve  cows  ; but  the  more  general  quan- 
tity is  three  firkins  per  cow  in  a season,  and  24  quarts  of 
milk  per  day.  Their  colour  is  much  varied,  but  they 
are  mostly  an  agreeable  mixture  of  red  and  wliite.  From 


* It  is  probably  from  the  thinness  of  their  hides  and  hair,  that  they  are  ac- 
counted tenderer  than  most  other  breeds, 

their 
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their  being  in  many  places  called  the  Dutch  breed,  it  is 
probable  they  were  originally  brought  from  the  Con- 
tinent. 

They  have  been  much  improved  of  late  years,  by  the 
exertions  and  attention  of  enterprising  breeders  j who 
have  already  improved  them  so  far,  as  to  be  sold  fat  to 
the  butchers  at  three  years  and  a half  old.  The  weight 
of  the  carcass  is  in  general  from  60  to  SO  stone  (14lb.  to 
the  stone),  but  there  are  instances  of  individuals  attaining 
much  greater  weight. 

Sir  H.  Grey  bred  and  fed  two  seven-vears  old  oxen 
that  weighed  152  stone  9 lb.  the  four  quarters  only;  and 
a spayed  heifer,  132  stone  6lb.  ditto:  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Togstone,  a cow,  127  stone  111b.  ditto. 

But  large  size  is  not  now  considered  as  an  excellence : 
quick  feeders,  that  lay  their  fat  upon  the  most  valuable 
parts,  and  have  the  least  offal  in  the  coarse  parts,  are  the 
kind  which  every  enlightened  breeder  wishes  to  be  pos- 
sessed of. 

The  lotrg  horns  have  been  introduced  from  the  Improved 
stocks  of  the  Midland  counties,  at  different  times,  and  by 
different  breeders ; but  have  in  most  instances  given  way 
again  to  the  improved  breed  of  short  horns*. 

The  Devo7ishire  breed  is  only  in  the  possession  of  Wal- 
ter Trevelyan,  Esq.  of  Nether-Witton,  who  introduced 
them  about  three  years  since  ; their  offspring  has  not  yet 
got  to  a proper  age  to  form  a judgment  of  their  compara- 
tive merits. 

The  Wild  Cattle  are  only  found  in  Chillingham  Park, 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Tankerville  ; and  as  it  is  pro- 
bable they  are  the  only  remains  of  the  true  and  genuine 


* At  this  time  ( 1804)  they  are  totally  abandoned  by  every  breeder  in  the 
county  ; the  improved  breed  of  short  horns  ffrom  the  stock  of  Messrs.  Coi- 
liscs),  having  proved  themselves  much  superior. 
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breed  of  that  species  of  cattle*,  we  sliall  be  more  particu- 
lar In  our  description. 

Their  colour  is  invariably  white,  muzzle  black ; the 
whole  of  the  Inside  of  the  ear,  and  about  one-third  of  the 
outside  from  the  tip,  downwards,  red  ; horns  white,  with 
black  tips,  very  fine,  and  bent  upwards  ; some  of  the  bulls 
have  a thin  upright  mane,  about  an  inch  and  an  half,  or 
two  Inches  long : the  weight  of  the  oxen  is  from  35  to 
45  stone ; and  the  cows  from  25  to  35  stone,  the  four 
quarters  ; 141b.  to  the  stone.  The  beef  is  finely  marbled, 
and  of  excellent  flavour. 

From  the  nature  of  their  pasture,  and  the  frequent 
agitation  they  are  put  into,  by  the  curiosity  of  strangers, 
it  cannot  be  expelled  they  should  get  very  fat ; yet  the 
six-years  old  oxen  are  generally  very  good  beef;  from 
whence  it  may  be  fairly  supposed  tliat,  in  proper  situa- 
tions, they  would  feed  well. 

At  the  first  appearance  of  any  person  they  set  oS^  at 
' full  speed,  and  gallop  to  a considerable  distance  ; when 
they  make  a wheel  round,  and  come  boldly  up  again, 
tossing  their  heads  in  a menacing  manner : on  a sudden 
they  make  a full  stop,  at  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty 
yards,  looking  wildly  at  the  obje<fl  of  their  surprize  ; but 
upon  the  least  motion  being  made,  they  again  turn  round, 
and  gallop  ofl'  with  equal  speed ; but  forming  a shorter 
circle,  and  returning  with  a bolder  and  more  threatening 
aspect,  they  approach  much  nearer,  when  they  make  ano- 
ther stand  ; and  again  gallop  off.  This  they  do  several 
times,  shortening  their  distance,  and  advancing  nearer. 


* We  are  no  strangers  that  there  may  be  found  in  t\vo  or  three  different 
parks  of  the  kingdom,  breeds  of  cattle  which  pass  under  the  denomination  of 
Wild  Cattle ; but  are  inclined  to  believe  that  they  have  been  contaminated  by 
crossing,  and  that  those  in  Chillingham  Park  are  the  only  remains,  which  an. 
iwer  the  description  given  by  Bot  th)  u i,  of  this  species  of  cattle. 
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till  they  come  within  a few  yards,  when  most  people 
think  it  prudent  to  leave  them. 

The  mode  of  killing  them  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
modern^remains  of  the  grandeur  of  ancient  hunting.  On 
notice  being  given  that  a wild  bull  would  be  killed  upon 
a certain  day,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  came  ' 
in  great  numbers,  both  horse  and  foot ; the  horsemen 
rode  off  the  bull  from  the  rest  of  the  herd  until  he  stood 
at  bay ; when  a marksman  dismounted  and  shot.  At 
some  of  these  huntings,  twenty  or  thirty  shots  have  been 
fired  before  he  was  subdued : on  such  occasions,  the 
bleeding  vi£Hm  grew  desperately  furious,  from  the  smart- 
ing of  his  wounds,  and  the  shouts  of  savage  joy  that 
were  echoing  from  every  side.  From  the  number  of  ac- 
cidents that  happened,  this  dangerous  mode  has  been 
seldom  praftised  of  late  years  ; the  park-keeper  alone  ge- 
nerally shooting  them  with  a rifled  gun,  at  one  shot. 

When  the  cows  calve,  they  hide  their  calves,  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  in  some  sequestered  situation,  and  go 
and  suckle  them  two  or  three  times  a day.  If  any  person 
come  near  the  calves,  they  clap  their  heads  close  to  the 
ground,  and  He  like  a hare  in  form,  to  hide  themselves. 
This  is  a proof  of  their  native  wildness,  and  is  corrobo- 
rated by  the  following  circumstance,  that  happened  to 
the  Writer  of  this  Narrative,  who  found  a hidden  calf, 
two  days  old,  very  lean,  and  very  weak  : on  stroking  its 
head,  it  got  up,  pawed  two  or  three  times  like  an  old 
bull,  bellowed  very  loud,  retired  a few  steps,  and  bolted 
at  his  legs  with  all  its  force ; it  then  began  to  paw  again, 
bellowed,  stepped  back,  and  bolted  as  before ; but  know- 
ing its  intention,  and  stepping  aside,  it  missed  him,  fell, 
and  was  so  very  weak  that  it  could  not  rise,  though  it 
made  several  efforts  ; but  it  had  done  enough,  the  whole 
herd  were  alarmed ; and,  coming  to  its  rescue,  obliged  him 
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to  retire ; for  the  dams  will  allow  no  person  to  touch  their 
calves  without  attacking  them  with  impetuous  ferocity. 

When  any  one  happens  to  be  wounded,  or  grown 
weak  and  feeble  through  age  or  sickness,  the  rest 'of  the 
herd  set  upon  it,  and  gore  it  to  death. 

Dairy. — This  county  cannot, boast  of  its  dairies  ; those 
who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  Newcastle,  and  other  populous 
places,  make  a handsome  return  by  the  sale  of  milk,  fresh 
butter,  &c.  but  upon  most  of  the  large  farms  in  this 
county,  dairies  are  not  held  in  much  estimation. 

Breeding  Young  Cattle — is  praflised  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  county.  Upon  the  large  farms,  cows  are  kept 
more  for  this  purpose  than  the  profit  of  dairying.  There 
are  instances  of  fifty  or  sixty  calves  being  brought  up  in 
one  season,  by  one  farmer,  who  did  not  milk  more  than 
fifteen  cows.  Calves  are  certainly  best  reared  with  milk; 
but  where  such  numbers  are  bred,  many  different  things 
have  been  mixed  with,  or  substituted  for,  this  nutritive 
and  natural  diet : oats  and  bean-meal,  oil-cake,  lintseed, 
boiled  turnips,  &c.  are  used,  and  have  their  various  ad- 
vocates ; but  lintseed  is  most  approved  : eggs  are  excel- 
lent for  mixing  in  the  calf’s  food ; when  cheap  in  the 
spring,  perhaps  they  cannot  be  better  employed.  In  the 
summer  the  calves  are  turned  to  grass,  and  in  the  first 
winter  get  turnips  and  straw.  After  being  a year  old, 
they  are  kept  in  summer  on  coai'se  pasture;  and  in  winter 
on  straw  only. 

Hiritig  Bulls — for  the  season,  is  practised  in  this 
county ; as  high  as  50  guineas  have  been  paid  for  a bull 
of  the  short-horned  breed,  for  one  season,  and  from 
three  to  five  guineas  given  for  serving  a cow ; but  the 
more  common  premium  is  a guinea. 
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SECT.  II. SHEEP. 

In  this  county  there  are  three  distinct  breeds— the 
Cheviot  sheep,  the  heath  sheep,  and  the  long-wooUed 
sheep. 

The  Cheviot  Sheep — are  hornless ; the  faces  and  legs,  in 
general,  white*.  The  best  breeds  have  a fine  open  coun- 
tenance, with  lively  prominent  eyes ; body  long,  fore- 
quarters wanting  depth  in  the  breast,  and  breadth,  both 
there  and  on  the  chine  ; fine  clean  small-boned  legs ; thin 
pelts;  weight  of  carcass,  when  fat,  from  12  to  18 lb.  per 
quarter;  fleeces  from  2^  to  3|lb.  each,  and  sold  in  1792 
for  \ \d.  per  lb.  The  wool  is  not  at  all  fine,  there  being 
in  a fleece  of  31b.  weight,  only  21b.  of  fine  wool,  worth 
Ir.  per  lb.  (when  the  whole  fleece  sells  at  IQd.  per  lb.), 
and  11b,  of  coarse,  worth  only  6d.  per  lb. 

They  are  bred  only  upon  the  hilly  distrifts  in  the 
north-west  part  of  the  county,  and  do  not  extend  much 
farther  south  than  Reedwater. 

The  best  kind  of  these  sheep  are  certainly  a very  hardy 
and  valuable  mountain  sheep,  where  the  pasture  is  viosth 
green  siuardy  or  contains  a large  portion  of  that  kind  of 
herbage,  which  is  the  case  with  all  the  hills  around  Che- 
viot where  these  sheep  are  bred ; for  as  to  the  mountain 
of  Cheviot  itself,  no  kind  of  sheep  whatever  are  bred  up- 
on it;  and  we  find  it  an  universal  praflicc  amongst  the 
most  experienced  sheep  farmers,  to  depasture  the  heathy 


* Many  of  the  Cheviot  sheep  have  dark  faces,  and  were  more  so  formerly. 
We  were  informed  by  Mr.  Chi  sholt,i,  Mr.  Redhead,  Mr.  Marshall, 
itc.  that  these  dark.faced  ones  grew  equally  as  Hne  wool,  were  as  hardy,  and 
equally  as  good  thrivers  as  the  white-faced  ones;  but  that  the  people  to  whom 
they  sold  their  sheep,  and  especially  tups,  preferred  white  faces;  tor  which 
reason  they  have  endeavoured  to  get  quit  of  black  faces. 
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distriBs  with  old  sheep;  but  they  never  attempt  to  keep  a 
breeding  flock  upon  them*. 

Blindburn  is  probably  the  highest  and  coarsest  pasture 
in  this  county  where  this  kind  of  sheep  are  bred.  We 
examined  the  herbage,  and  found  that  the  ewe  pasture 
had  a considerable  portion  of  green  sward,  the  coarsest 
parts  of  which  consisted  of, 

Nardus  stri^la,  Wirehent\. 

Juncus  squarrosus,  Stoolbent. 

Scirpus  csespitosus,  Deer-kair. 

, C the  leaves, Ling. 

Erlophorum  vaginatum,  j j the  flowering  7 £j.ica. 

^ stem,  5 

Erica  vulgaris.  Heath  or  Hathcr. 

The  shape  of  this  breed  of  sheep  has  been  much  im- 
proved of  late  years ; but  all  those  who  have  been  aiding 
in  making  such  improvements,  readily  acknowledge  there 
is  still  much  to  be  done,  especially  to  the  fore  quarter. 


* Mr.  Robson,  of  Chatto,  informed  us,  that  ewes  and  lambs  would  not  d") 
upon  his  far.ms  of  Common  Bur".,  near  'Vooler,  and  Felhope  and  Carthope,  at 
the  head  of  Coquet.  On  such  situations  the  gimmers  are  found  to  be  hardier 
or  do  better  than  the  wether  sheep  of  the  same  age,  called  Dinmonts. 

+ The  English  names,  inserted  after  the  Latin  ones,  are  such  as  the  Cheviot 
shepherds  know  them  by. 

J This  plant  grows  in  wet  mossy  placef;  it  generally  springs  in  Febni.-iry 
and  March.  'I'he  sheep  are  remarkably  fond  of  it,  not  only  the  flowering 
stem,  but  the  roots  ; and  will  scratch  away  the  mossy  soil  si.x  or  eight  inches 
deep,  to  obtain  it.  We  have  seen  them  working  up  to  tlie  eyes  for  this  purpose. 
The  shepherds  tell  wonderful  tales  of  the  nutritive  powers  of  this  plant ; assert- 
ing, that  sheep,  reduced  by  hunger,  will  recover  faster,  and  thrive  much  better 
upon  this  plant,  than  turnips.  It  is  certainly  a valuable  plant  for  three  or  four 
weeks  ; but  after  it  has  flowered,  the  sheep  totally  neglecfl  the  flower  stem 
{men),  and  depasture  only  on  the  leaves  {iing). 

1 1 is  somewhat  singular,  that  the  Cheviot  shepherds  should  consider  the 
/lau'ering  stem  and  the  hu-ves  of  this  plant  as  two  distin^f  species  ; nor  could 
some  of  them  be  convinced  to  the  contrary,  until  the  plant  was  taken  up,  and 
they  wc?e  shewn  that  their  moss  and  ting  grew  both  from  the  same  root. 

Ling  is  the  piovincial  name  for  “ erira  vufguris”  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 
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which,  they  all  agree,  is  very  defective ; but  we  hope  it 
will  not  long  remain  so,  as  we  think  we  see  a spirit  of 
investigation  arising  amongst  these  breeders,  that  in  a few 
years  will  remedy  not  only  this  defciH:,  but  will  discover 
others,  which  at  present  they  are  not  willing  to  admit. 
But  as  knowledge  is  progressive,  we  cannot  expert  the 
perfection  of  this  breed  of  sheep  can  be  obtained  at  once  ; 
it  must  proceed  by  slow  gradations,  as  every  other  im- 
provement hath  done : it  is  a great  point  gained,  that  we 
admit  defeats,  and  arc  desirous  to  amend  them. 

That  breed  of  sheep  which  brings  the  most  profit  to 
the  farmer,  will  always  be  pursued  by  him,  whatever  his 
situation ; but  that  object,  we  presume,  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained in  this  district  from  fine  wool  alone.  Perfect  moun- 
tain sheep,  should  be  acUvey  hardy^  well-formedy  and  quick 
feeders ; qualities  that  will  always  recommend  them  to 
the  grazier,  who  will  never  purchase  a slow-feeding  ani- 
mal while  he  can  get  one  of  a different  sort,  though  at  a 
considerably  advanced  price.  But  if  to  these  qualities,  so 
essential  to  the  sale  of  a mountain  farmer’s  stock,  can  be 
added  a fieece  of  fine  ’icosl,  a breed  of  sheep  would  then  be 
obtained,  the  properest  for  a hilly  distrlcl  of  any  we  have 
yet  seen  : there  is  little  doubt  but  this  may  be  accomplish- 
ed by  proper  seledlion  ; and  probably  the  best  hind  of  Che- 
viot sheep,  from  their  hardiness,  and  producing  a portion 
of  fine  wool,  are  the  properest  stock  for  layi  tg  the  founda- 
tion of  so  desirable  an  improvement. 

Mr.  Robson,  of  Belford  (now  of  Chatto),  says,  he  im- 
proved the  shape  of  his  sheep  very  considerably,  particu- 
larly the  fore  quarter  and  the  wool,  in  having  less  but- 
tocks, by  using  three  rams  which  he  purchased  in  Lin- 
colnshire thirty-three  years  since ; and  we  know  other 
instances  of  improvement,  by  using  tups  of  ’ or  Dishley 
blood.  In  all  these  cases,  we  do  not  find  the  sheep  less 
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hardv,  or  the  wool  of  less  value ; but  the  carcass  mate- 
rially  improved*. 

There  are  probably  some  situations  amongst  the  Cheviot 
liills,  where  a cross  with  the  South  Down  sheep  might 
be  successful ; those  who  are  possessed  of  such,  would  do 
Well  to  make  a fair  experiment ; should  it  succeed,  a very 
great  improvement  of  the  Cheviot  wool,  in  point  of  fine- 
ness, would  be  derived  by  crossing  with  this  breed  ; but 
probably  what  it  gained  in  fineness  it  would  lose  in  weight, 
for  it  is  not  the  value  pound,  which  constitutes  the  far- 
mer’s profit,  but  the  value  per  j7c’ra’;  or  rather,  that  breed  is 
the  best,  which  brings  the  most  profit  in  feece  and  carcass 
jointly  f,  from  the  same  ground,  in  equal  times.  Opinions 
and  conjectures  will  never  decide  this  matter  j it  can  only 
be  done  by  fair  experiments,  conducted  by  persons  of 
judgment  and  impartiality. 

The  mode  of  management — amongst  the  sheep  farmers  of 
these  hills  is,  to  divide  their  flocks  into  different  parcels, 
viz.  lambs,  hogs,  gimmers,  ewes  and  wethers,  and  each 
parcel  kept  on  such  pasturage  as  Is  thought  most  proper 
for  them.  Every  parcel  is  attended  by  a shepherd,  who 
is  bound  to  return  the  number  of  sheep  delivered  to  him, 
either  alive,  or  in  his  account  of  dead  sheep,  which  are 
in  general  sold  at  different  prices,  according  to  their 
goodness. 


* Mr.  Sm  I T H,  of  Woodliall,  had  some  of  his  Cheviot  ewes  put  to  a tup  of 
Mr.  Thompso.n’s;  the  produce  of  which  were  examined  when  1 8 months 
old,  by  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  and  the  Report  was,  that  the  form 
was  amazingly  improved,  and  the  gimmers  stood  the  winter  remarkably 
well.  This  gentleman  is  pursuing  the  experiment,  and  we  hope  will  lind  the 
produce  of  the  third  or  ybirr/A  cross  sufficic  tly  .idlive  and  hardy  for  seeking 
their  food  on  many  of  the  hilly  pastures  around  Cheviot. 

+ 'this  criterion  militates  very  strongly  against  the  Spanish  sheep;  unless 
they  can  be  found  with  carcasses  ot  superior  form,  and  inclination  to  fatten,  to 
any  we  have  yet  seen, 
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The  ewes  arc  two  years  and  a half  old  before  they 
put  to  the  tup,  and  are  kept  till  five  or  six  years  old  : the 
loss  of  lambs  is  sometimes  very  considerable,  not  only  on 
being  dropped,  but  also  from  other  disorders,  as  the 
“ tnilk~illy*  which  attacks  them  from  three  to  seven  days 
old ; tne  quarter-ill^''  See.  which  Mr.  Chisholm,  of 
Clennell,  estimates  at  not  less  than  15  per  cent,  taking 
one  year  with  another.  And  Mr.  Smith,  of  Woodhall, 
says,  that  “ although  the  Cheviot  breed  be  as  healthy  as 
perhaps  any,  yet  there  can  hardly  be  an  instance  adduci- 
ble,  of  any  of  the  different  flocks  coming  all  to  the  shears, 
much  less  the  hogs ; out  of  which  it  is  common  to  allow 
two  out  of  each  score.” 

The  Heath  Sheep  have  large  spiral  horns,  black  faces 
and  legs,  a fierce  wild-looking  eye,  and  short  firm  car- 
casses (weighing  from  12  to  16  lb.  per  quarter),  covered 
with  long,  open,  coarse,  shagged  wool.  The  fleeces 
weigh  from  three  to  four  pounds  each,  and  sold,  in  1792, 
for  6d.  per  lb.  They  are  an  exceedingly  active  and  hardy 
race,  and  seem  the  best  adapted,  of  all  others,  to  high 
exposed  heathy  districts  ; such  as  we  find  them  in  posses- 
sion of  here,  from  the  western  parts  of  the  county  of 
Durham  to  North  Tyne. 

Mr.  Hopper,  of  Black  Hedley,  buys  year  old  wethers  of 
this  kind  of  sheep  for  lOr.  6d.  each,  and  two-year  olds 
for  1 5j'.  which  he  depastures  upon  a heathy  moor  of  4000 
acres  j from  whence  he  takes  them,  at  three  years  and  a 
half  old,  to  turnips ; and  sells,  the  May  following,  from 
28  to  32r.  each.  He  has  tried  the  Cheviot  sheep  in  the 
same  manner,  but  thinks  the  other  a hardier,  and  better 
feeding  sheep*. 


* Mr.  Hopper  says,  that  the  best  sheep  of  this  kind  he  has  tried,  are  bird 
about  Moifat,  in  Scotland. 
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The  breeders  of  this  kind  of  sheep  on  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  county,  are  very  confident  that  they  are  a 
much  hardier  sheep  than  the  Cheviot  breed  ; and,  upon 
their  high  exposed  heathy  mountains,  where  there  is  very 
little ^reen  herbage^  much  more  profitable  : while  the  Che- 
viot farmers  assert  that  theirs  are  equally  hardy,  and  that 
the  greater  value  of  the  fleece  gives  them  a decided  supe- 
riority. We  have  before  stated,  that  the  fineness  of  wool 
is  not  a proper  criterion  by  which  the  merits  of  a breed 
of  sheep  are  to  be  determined ; it  can  only  be  done  by 
fair  experiment,  in  which  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  included  ; but  we  do  not  find  that  tliis  has  ever 
been  done  by  either  party  ; and  though  it  is  only  opinion 
against  opinion,  yet  both  parties  are  so  positive,  that  they 
are  ready  to  quarrel  with  any  person  who  happens  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  of  his  own  : we  shall  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  stating,  that  the  question  can  only  be  pro- 
perly decided  by  a parcel  of  each  kind  of  ewes  (suppose 
100)  being  depastured  and  kept  in  every  respedl  equally 
alike,  upon  some  of  those  high,  exposed  situations,  the 
height  of  which  is  much  more  elevated,  anu  the  herbage 
much  coarser,  than  the  Cheviot  pastures,  and  almost 
totally  covered  with  heaih  or  hather  ( erica  vulgaris ) ; and 
at  the  end  of  ^ve,  six^  or  sevtn  years^  that  breed  which 
has  brought  the  greatest  number  of  sheep  to  market,  and 
made  the  most  profit,  will  deservedly  be  deemed  the 
hardiest.^  besty  and  most  eligible  for  such  situations. 

Until  some  experiment  of  this  kind  determine  the 
matter,  we  hope  we  shall  not  give  offence  to  either  party 
by  stating,  that  \ve  have  seen  the  heath  sheep  bred  wdth 
advantage,  upon  higher  and  coarser  pastures  than  Com- 
mon Burtiy  or  those  others  around  Cheviot  which  are 
deemed  improper  for  a breeding  Hock  of  the  Cheviot 
kind } and  that  it  may  probably  turn  out,  that  each  breed 
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is  peculiarly  adapted  to  particular  situations ; the  one  to 
coarse^  exposed  mouniainsy  where  the  luxury  of  green  her- 
bage is  thinly  scattered,  or  rarely  to  be  found  ; the  other, 
to  hillp  pastures,  where  considerable  portions  of  verdant 
surface  predominate,  such  as  characterize  the  pastoral 
districts  around  Cheviot. 

The  long-Kvodled  Sheep — which  formerly  occupied  the 
lower  distridl  of  this  county,  w^cre  called  Mugs,  probably 
from  their  faces  being  covered  with  a muiF  of  wool,  close 
to  their  eyes.  I'hcsc  being  a slow'-feeding  tribe,  have 
given  w'ay  to  the  Dishley  breed,  which  were  first  intro- 
duced into  this  county  in  the  year  1766*,  and  by  their 
superior  merit,  have  so  far  made  their  way  against  every 
prejudice  and  opposition,  that  it  is  probable  in  a few-^  years 
tlrere  will  be  a difficulty  in  finding  a flock  that  is  not 
more  or  less  related  to  the  Dishley  blood. 

The  improved  breed  of  long-’woolled  Sheep — are  distin-. 
guished  from  other  long-woolled  kinds  by  their  fine  lively 
eyes,  clean  heads,  straight  broad  flat  backs,  round  barrel- 
like  bodies,  very  fine  small  bones,  thin  pelts ; and  that 
singular  property  of  making  fat  at  an  early  age,  perhaps 
more  than  any  thing  else,  gives  them  a superiority  over 
the  other  breeds  in  this  island. 

The  weight  of  the  carcass  in  general  is,  ewes  tliree  or 
four  years  old,  from  18  to  26 lb,  per  quarter;  the  wool, 
upon  an  average,  7^1b.  a fleece  ; the  length  from  6 to  14- 
inches  ; sold,  in  1792,  at  lOd.  per  lb. 

The  most  approved  mode  of  management  of  this  breed 
of  sheep  is  as  follows  : the  ewes  generally  lamb  in  March, 
when  we  give  them  a few  turnips  to  increase  their  milk. 
The  latter  end  of  June,  or  beginning  of  July,  the  lambs 
are  weaned,  and  sent  to  middling  pasture ; but  a good 


* By  Messrs.  Cu  i i.£y. 
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pasture  would  certainly  be  a more  eligible  practice.  The 
ewes  are  milked  two  or  three  times,  to  ease  their  udders, 
and  such  as  are  not  Intended  to  be  continued  for  breeding 
are  culled  or  draughted  out,  and  put  to  clover ; when 
this  fails,  they  get  turziips,  and  are  sold  about  Christmas 
to  the  butchers,  very  fat ; the  price  from  34*^.  to  40/. 
each  ; frequently  measuring  four  or  five  inches  thick  of 
fat  on  the  sides,  and  two  or  three  inches  down  the  back, 
all  the  way  from  head  to  tail.  And  though  this  breed  be 
not  eminent  for  much  tallow,  yet  ewes  under  such  cir- 
cumstances have  been  known  to  produce  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  pounds  of  tallow  each. 

The  lambs,  after  being  weaned,  take  the  name  of  hogs. 
They  are  generally  put  to  turnips  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, and  continue  at  them  till  the  middle  of  April  or 
beginning  of  May  j when  the  wether  hogs  are  put  upon 
good  pasture,  or  second  year’s  clover.  The  second  win- 
ter they  have  turnips  until  the  clovers  are  sufficiently  grown 
to  receive  them,  which  is  generally  about  the  middle  of 
April : they  are  clipped  or  shorn  about  the  middle  of  May,- 
when  we  begin  to  sell  them,  and  are  mostly  all  sold  by  the 
middle  or  end  of  June.  Morpeth  is  our  best  market, 
where  the  two  shear  wethers  are  generally  sold  for  from 
40/.  to  50/.  a head ; in  1797,  they  sold  for  3/.  per  head 
on  an  average.  At  this  age  they  are  equally  fat  as  the 
ewes  before  described. 

Of  late  years  it  has  been  customary  to  sell  the  shearling 
wethers  in  June  or  July,  to  the  butchers,  fatter  than 
most  other  breeds  will  be  at  two  or  three  years  old ; the 
weight  of  these  shearling  wethers  is  from  18  to  211b. 
per  quarter. 

We  generally  reckon  one-third  of  the  ewes  to  have 
twin  lambs.  They  are  put  to  the  tup,  so  as  to  have  lambs 
at  two  years  old,  and  kept  for  breeding  until  three  or 
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four  years  old,  except  such  as  are  of  particular  good 
forms,  or  have  other  valuable  properties  : these  we  keep 
as  long  as  ever  they  will  breed.  Such  as  are  defective  in  ^ 
shape,  suspected  of  being  slow  feeders,  or  other  unpro- 
fitable qualities,  we  never  put  to  the  tup,  or  attempt  to 
breed  from  them. 

Letting  Tups — to  serve  ewes  for  the  season,  lias  been  a 
pradlice  in  this  county  for  near  30  years,  and  is  becoming 
more  prevalent  daily  : the  prices  vary  from  five  to  one 
hundred  guineas,  for  the  use  of  one  sheep ; and  ewes  are 
frequently  taken  in  to  be  served  by  a favourite  ram,  at  as 
high  rates  as  from  three  to  five  guineas  each.  The  num- 
ber of  ewes  to  be  served  by  a shearling  tup,  is  generally 
stipulated  not  to  exceed  80,  and  for  an  aged  sheep  120. 

At  the  first  introduction  of  this  breed  of  sheep,  a great 
prejudice  was  raised  against  them,  and  clamorous  outcries 
made,  that  their  adoption  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  coun- 
try, and  no  means  were  left  untried  to  depreciate  their 
value  ; but  every  obstacle  has  been  overcome  by  their  su- 
perior merit,  which  seems  now  to  be  universally  acknow- 
ledged, as  may  be  judged  from  the  following  circum- 
stance. 

In  October  1795,  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Chillingham 
Barns,  having  quitted  a farm,  he  advertised  to  sell  by 
auction,  500  ewes,  in  lots  of  five  each. 

/.•  (f- 

The  first  100  ewes  sold,") 

r c 21  0 0 per  lot,  of  5 each. 

on  an  average,  for J ^ 

The  second  100  for........  20  2 6 ditto. 

The  first  100  gimmers  for  29  0 0 ditto. 

•Several  lots  of  the  gimmers  sold  for  above  35/.  each  lot ; 
one  in  particular  for  38/. ; or  7/.  12j-.  each  sheep. 

The  highest  lot  of  ewes  was  28/.  or  5/.  l‘2s.  each. 

The  purchasers  amounted, to  upwards  of  50  ; amongst 
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'whom  were  several  that,  a few  years  before,  were  the  most 
violent  and  loudest  exclaimers  against  any  “ change  or 
innovation”  in  the  established  breed  of  the  country. 

Breeding  Sheep — of  the  long-woolled  kind,  tb  be  sold  to 
graziers  to  fatten,  is  praflised  by  the  occupiers  of  such 
farms  as  do  not  afford  a sufficiency  of  turnips,  or  such  as 
do  not  produce  any.  Those  who  are  in  the  latter  predica- 
ment, either  take  turnips  for  wintering  their  hogs,  or  put 
them  upon  good  old  grass  pastures.  The  wethers  are  ge- 
nerally sold  in  September  and  Offober,  being  then  shear- 
lings, for  from  22s.  to26x.  each;  and  the  ewes  three  years 
and  a half  aald,  from  ISr.  to  24x.  each;  in  1796  they 
were  as  high  as  21.  each ; and  in  1803  at  45x.  each. 

There  are  few  or  no  sheep  bred  in  those  parts  of  the 
county  called  Castle  ward,  Bedlingtonshire,  and  the  south- 
east corner  of  Morpeth  ward. 

The  modern  maxims  of  breeding  were  introduced  into 
this  county  by  one  of  Mr.  Bakewele’s  first  disciples,  up- 
wards of  30  years  since  ; previous  to  which,  “ hig  bones” 
and  “ /arge  size”  were  looked  upon  as  the  principal  cri- 
terions  of  excellence,  and  a sacred  adherence  to  the  rule 
of  never  breeding  within  the  canonical  degree  of  relation- 
ship ; but  those  prejudices  are  at  this  period,  in  a great 
measure,  done  away ; and  the  principal  farmers  of  this 
district  may  now  be  classed  amongst  the  most  scientific 
breeders  in  the  kingdom,  who  have  pursued  it  witii  an 
ardour  and  unremitting  attention  that  have  not  failed  of 
success  *. 

Salving — was  formerly  universally  praihlsed,  and  it  was 


* It  is  this  Tcnowlfilge  of  breeJinp;,  and  the  nice  discrimination  of  seledting 
proper  stock  for  grazing,  added  to  their  improved  mode  of  cultivation,  that 
gives  them  a celebrity  of  charafter  for  their  extensive  knowledge  in  rural 
affairs,  and  that  has  for  some  years  back  made  this  diStrift  a Sc-;oo/  for  Agri~ 
culture^  where  pupils  from  various  parts  have  come  to  be  instruiled. 

' thought 
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thought  the  sheep  could  not  do  well  without  it.  In  the 
lower  districts  it  is  now  almost  totally  disused  ; and  some 
of  the  hill  fanners  have  laid  it  aside,  and  find  their  flocks 
do  equally  well  as  before;  and  the  wool  sells  for  a much 
better  price  than  when  it  is  salved;  but  it  is  of  less  weight, 
as  may  be  naturally  expe*^ted,  from  the  want  of  near 
three-fourths  of  a pound  of  salve  upon  each  fleece. 

This  salve  is  composed  of  121b  of  butter,  and  4 quarts 
of  tar,  mixed  well  together  while  w'arm  ; which  quantity 
serves  24  sheep,  the  number  a man  will  salve  in  a day. 

Milking. — It  used  to  be  a general  practice  through  all 
this  county  to  milk  ew^es  after  the  lambs  were  weaned,  for 
six,  eight,  or  ten  weeks ; from  this  milk  great  quantities 
pf  cheese  were  made,  and  sold  for  about  3^.  per  pound. 
When  kept  to  three  or  four  years  old,  it  is  exceedingly 
pungent,  and  on  that  account  some  people  prefer  it  tq 
cheese  of  a much  better  quality. 

To  milk  ewes  two  or  three  times  after  the  lambs  are 
weaned,  is  a useful  pracfice ; but  when  continued  to 
eight  or  ten  weeks,  it  becomes  very  detrimental,  keeps 
the  ewes  lean,  and  ill  prepared  for  meeting  the  severities 
of  winter. 

This  custom  has  been  long  disused  by  the  intelligent 
farmers  in  the  lower  districts;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  it 
much  laid  aside  by  the  most  considerable  hill  farmers. 
The  profit  of  milking  ew^es  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  is  es- 
timated at  8r/.  per  ewe ; and  it  is  generally  agreed  they 
are  decreased  in  value,  at  least,  I s.  6tf.  per  head ; of 
course  there  is  a loss  of  about  Ir.  per  head  by  milking. 
In  one  instance  of  milking  long-wmolled  ewes,  last  sum- 
mer, there  was  a loss  of,  at  least,  3r.  per  head. 
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SECT.  III. — HORSES. 

The  best  draught-horses  used  in  this  county  are 
brought  from  Clydesdale,  in  Scotland ; they  are  in  gene- 
ral from  154-  to  16  hands  high;  strong,  hardy,  remarka- 
ble good  and  true  pullers ; a restive  horse  being  rarely 
found  among  them. 

Those  bred  in  the  county  are  of  various  sorts,  descend- 
ed from  stallions  of  different  kinds,  from  the  full-blood 
racer  to  the  strong,  heavy,  rough-legged  black.  From 
the  full-blood  stallions  and  country  mares,  are  bred  ex- 
cellent hunters,  road  and  carriage  horses ; and  from  the 
other  kinds  of  stallions  are  bred  the  draught-horses,  which 
in  general  are  middle-sized,  active  animals,  well  adapted 
to  the  husbandry  of  the  country. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  since  the  price  of  horses 
had  been  so  very  high,  several  oxen  had  been  used  for 
the  draught ; but  whether  with  propriety  or  advantage^ 
will  appear  from 

A Comparative  Statement  between  Horses  and  Oxen,  for  tlx 
purpose  of  the  Draught. 

By  way  of  preliminary,  it  will  be  necessary  to  admit 
as  data,  that  a horse  which  eats  70  bushels  of  oats  per 
year,  will  not  consume  of  other  food  so  much  as  an  ox 
that  gets  no  corn  ; but  that  his  consumption  to  that  of  an 
ox,  is  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  1 6 to  20,  or  as  4;  to  5 *. 

That 


* This  is  deduced  from  the  following  exiieriments : 

Three  working  horses,  about  hands  high,  eat  in  14  days  96  stones  of 
hay;  which  is  for  each  horse  at  the  rate  of  16  stones  a week,  with  an  allow- 
ance of  oais,  12  gallons  per  week. 

Mr.  TiiOMFsoN’s,  of  Chillingham  Barns,  18  horses,  in  i2days,  eat  430 

stones 
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That  the  oxen  are  yoked  at  3 years  old,  and  are  work- 
ed till  6 ; and  for  the  first  year  require  8,  to  do  the  work 
* of  2 horses ; but  after  having  been  worked  a year,  and 
l>ecome  tra<^table  and  stronger,  6 are  equal  to  2 horses, 
either  by  being  yoked  three  at  a time,  or  two,  and  driven 
by  the  holder  with  cords ; of  course,  the  expense  of  a 
driver  may  be  estimated  to  be  saved  for  one  half  the  year. 

That  the  expcxiscs  of  a ploughman,  the  plough,  and 
other  articles  that  are  the  same  in  both  teams,  need  not 
be  taken  into  the  account. 

And  that  oxen,  to  work  regularly  through  the  year, 
cannot  work  more  than  half  a day  at  a time. 


Expense  of  an  Ox  per  Ann. 

£.  s.  d. 

Summering — grass  24:  acres,  at  20s.  per  acre 2 10  0 

£.  s.  d. 

Wintering — on  straw  and  turnips  3 0 0 

but  if  on  hay 6 0 0 


stones  of  hay  ; which  is  14  stones  per  week  each  horse  : allowance  of  oats,  16 
gallons  per  week. 

Mr.  A I KIN  son’s,  of  Yevering,  eat  per  week  13  stones  of  hay,  2 bushels 
of  potatoes,  and  16  gallons  of  oats. 

Mr.  Job  son’s,  of  Newtown,  5 years  old  working  oxen,  with  a full  allow- 
ance of  hay,  had,  each  ox,  6 quarts  of  oats  per  d ly. 

In  1 ; days  4 oxen  eat  164  stones  7lb.  ot  hay,  which  is  after  the  rate  for  each 
ox,  of  hay  19!  stones  per  week  ; 
of  oats  10^  gallons  ditto. 

Three  days  after,  the  same  oxen  were  put  to  hay  only,  and  in  7 days  eat  7g 
stones  lolb.  or  20  stones  each  ox  per  week  ; which  is  only  three  quarters  of  a 
stone  more  than  when  they  got  loj  gallons  of  corn  in  the  same  time.  This  is 
a singular  circumstance,  and  deserving  ot  further  investigation. 

An  unworked  ox,  3i  years  old,  was  put  to  good  old  meadow  hay  the  29th  of 
November,  and  eat  49  stones  in  2i  days ; or,  per  week,  16  stones  ^Ib. 

An  idle  horse  f i hands  highj  eat  of  the  same  hay  £0  stones  in  10  days  ; or, 
per  week,  14  stones  : had  no  corn. 


The 
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£.  s.  d. 


The  average  is* 4-  10  0 

Interest  at  5 per  cent,  for  price  of  the  ox 0 10  0 

Harness,  shoeing,  &c 15  0 


Gives  the  expense,  per  ann  of  an  ox  for  the  \ g 5 o 
teani-j-...« ^ 

And  the  expense  of  6 oxen 4-9  10  0 

To  which  must  be  added  the  expense  of  a 
driver  for  half  a year 

Total  expense  of  a team  of  6 oxen.... 55  10  0 

An  Eight-Ox  Team. 

The  expense  of  an  ox,  per  ann.  being 8 5 0 


8 

That  of  8 will  be 6G  0 0 

To  which  add  the  expense  of  a driver 12  0 0 


Gives  the  expense,  per  ann.  of  an  eight -ox  team  78  0 0 


Thefore  the  expense  of  a team  of  oxen  for  1 0 0 

the  first  year,  will  be 


Ditto  the  second  year 55  10  0 

Ditto  the  third  year 55  10  0 

Divided  by... 3)189  0 0 


Gives  the  average  expense,  per  ann.  of  an  ox  7 gg  ^ ^ 

team,  from  3 to  6 years  old J 


} 


6 0 0 


* A great  portion  of  the  soil  of  this  county  is  improper  for  turnips ; in  those 
distridts  hay  must  be  given,  instead  of  turnips ; for  whidi  reason  we  have  taken 
the  average. 

+ Nothing  is  allowed  for  the  yearly  increased  value  of  an  ox;  as  it  is  now 
well  ascertained,  that  an  ox  fatted  at  j}  years  old,  is  worth  more  to  the  butcher 
than  one  at  6<,  that  has  been  wrought  from  3 to  6 years  old. 

Expense 
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Expense  of  an  Horse  per  Ann* 


£.  s.  d. 

Summering — Grass,  2 acres,  at  2Qs.  per  acre....2  0 O 

Wintering — Straw,  10  weeks,  at  Ir.  per  week. .0  10  0 

Hay  16  ditto,  1|  tons,  at  2/.  per  ton  3 0 0 

Corn  (for  a year),  70  bushels  of  oats,  at  2s. 

per  bushel 

Shoeing  and  harness I 5 q 

Annuity  to  pay  off  25/.  in  16  years,  the  pur- 7 2 5 0 

chase  value  of  the  horse  at  4 years  old*.... 5 

Expense  of  a horse,  perann 16  0 0 

Ditto  of  a two-horse  team 32  0 0 


If  a three-horse  team  be  used,  the  account  will  stand 
thus : 

The  expense  of  a horse,  per  ann.  being..... 16  0 0 


3 

That  of  3 will  be 48  0 0 

To  which  add  the  expense  of  a driver 12  0 0 

Gives  the  expense  of  a three-horse  team 60  0 0 


7 0 0 


If  the  comparison  be  made  with  the  horse-team  of  many 
of  the  midland  counties,  where  they  use  j^ve  horses^  yoked 
one  before  another  in  erne  ploughy  tlie  account  will  stand 
thus  : 


* This  is  calculated  on  the  supposUirn,  that  a horse  bought  at  4 years  old 
will  work  l6  years  ; and  admitting  his  price  to  be  2^1.  then  the  question  will 
be,  to  find  what  annuity  will  pay  off  2^1  in  16  years,  allowing  compound  inte- 
rest at  5 per  cent,  which  by  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  writers  on  algebra,  will 
be  2t.  ^s. 
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jC.  s.  d. 

The  expense  of  one  horse,  per  ann.  being 16  0 0 

5 


That  of  5 will  be 80  0 0 

To  which  add  the  expense  of  a man  to  drive  ....18  0 0 

The  expense  of  a team  of  5 horses  will  be 98  0 0 

Ditto of  3 ditto 60  0 0 

Ditto of  2 ditto 32  0 0 

Ditto of  8 oxen 7 8 0 0 

The  average  expense  of  an  ox  team,  from  3 

to  6 years  old,  that  will  do  the  same  quan-  63  0 0 

titv  of  work  as  2 horses 3 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  statement 
are  so  obvious  as  to  need  little  elucidation  : but  we  can- 
not help  remarking,  how  strong  the  force  of  prejudice 
must  be,  to  continue  the  use  of  five  horses,  and  heavy, 
clumsy,  unwieldy,  'luheel  ploughs ^ where  a simple  s<wing 
plough^  and  two  horses  yoked  double,  and  driven  by  the 
holder,  would  do  the  same  quantity  of  work,  equally 
well,  and  at  one-third  the  expense  ! 

It  may  be  necessary  to  examine  this  subject  in  another 
point  of  view,  before  any  proper  conclusions  can  be 
drawn,  whether  ox  teams  or  horses  arc  the  most  eligible  ; 
and  in  this  case  we  must  consider  whether  the  quantity 
of  land  employed  in  supporting  those  animals,  be  used  in 
the  most  profitable  mode  to  the  community,  as  well  as 
the  occupier. 

With  the  latter,  the  first  question  for  consideration  Is, 
whether  eight  oxen  used  in  the  team,  or  in  grazing,  will 
pay  him  the  most  money  } 

Suppose  eight  oxen,  at  three  years  olJy  were  put  to  the 

plough, 
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plough,  and  plough  six  acres  per  week;  which,  at  3/. 
per  acre,  is  2\s. ; and  if  they  work  48  weeks  in  a year^ 
then  their  whole  earnings  (after  deducting  6/.  for  expenses 
of  harness,  shoeing,  &c.)  will  be  44/. ; but  if  they  plough 
only  Jive  acres  per  nveeh  (which  is  probably  nearer  the 
truth),  then  their  whole  earnings  will  be  only  36/.  which 
is  less  by  20/.  than  their  expense  of  keeping. 

The  same  oxen  put  to  graze,  to  pay  the  same  money, 
should  improve  in  value  5/.  IOj.  each,  in  the  first  case; 
and  4/.  lOj-.  in  the  latter;  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe, 
there  are  few  situations,  if  they  are  of  a good  quick  feed- 
ing kind,  where  they  would  not  pay  ccnsiderably  more. 
Cattle  of  this  description  have  been  sold  of  late  years  for 
• 24/.  or  25/.  each,  which  is  paying  the  farmer  much  bet- 

ter than  the  above  earnings  by  working. 

It  is  a fadt  well  known  to  graziers  of  short-horned 
cattle,  that  an  ox  at  three  years  old,  put  to  fatten  for  six 
months,  is  worth  more  to  the  butcher  at  three  years  and 
a half  old,  and  will  bring  more  beef  to  market,  than  the 
same  ox,  worked  three  years,  and  then  fatted  six  months, 
would  do  at  six  years  and  a half  old  : hence,  if  the  land 
employed  in  supporting  this  working  ox  three  years  and 
a half,  were  applied  to  rearing  and  feeding  another  ox, 
it  is  plain  that  a considerably  greater  produce  in  beef,  tal- 
low, and  leather,  would  be  brought  to  market,  by  pur- 
suing the  system  of  breeding  oxen  for  fattening  cnly^  in- 
stead of  ‘Lvorhing  (and  using  horses  for  the  purposes  of 
cultivation),  as  the  oxen  would  in  that  case  be  all  brought 
to  market  at  three  years  and  a half  old,  instead  of  six  and 
. a half. 


* If  to  this  3s.  6J.  be  added  2s.  6J.  the  wapes  for  the  pinughmaa  and 
driver,  it  w.llmuke  6s.  the  usual  price  for  ploughing  an  acre  iu  tbisdisui£l  in 
iSoi. 


In 
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In  this  respe£l  the  community  woftld  be  considerable 
gainers,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  statement : 

An  ox,  for  summering  and  wintering,  requires  4 acres  ; 

Therefore  a six-ox  team  will  require  — 24  do. 

And 2 horses,  for  grass  and  hay  perann.  require  7 do. 

For  corn  and  straw  4 do. 

Land  necessary  for  keeping  2 horses  perann.  — 11  do. 

The  difference  In  the  quantity  of  land  required  7 acres 

for  a team  of  oxen  more  than  horses  3 

Hence  it  appears,  that  a team  of  six  oxen  requires  13 
acres  more  land  to  maintain  them,  than  a team  of  two 
horses,  which  will  do  the  same  work  ; and  of  course,  the 
produce  which  might  be  derived  from  these  13  acres  is 
lost  to  the  community  : suppose  it  to  be  one-half  in  grass, 
and  the  other  half  in  ploughing,  and  to  avoid  fractional 
parts,  we  will  call  it  12  acres  •,  then  we  shall  have  : 

6 acres  of  clover,  or  grass, 

2 ditto  of  oats, 

2 ditto  of  turnips,  or  fallow, 

2 ditto  of  wheat. 

It  would  then  send  to  market  yearly,  at  the  lowest 
computation : 

8 cwt.  of  beef, 

10  quarters  of  oats,  and 
5 ditto  of  wheat. 

From  this  view  of  the  subjeCt  it  appears,  that  If  oxen 
were  universally  used  for  the  draught,  in  the  room  of 
horses,  there  would  be  a considerable  defalcation  in  the 
supply  of  the  markets,  both  in  corn  and  animal  food*. 

SECT. 

* In  this  county  it  is  cstimateJ  that  there  are  capable  of  cultivation  800,000 
acres  ; and  allowing  one-third  of  this  to  be  in  tillage,  that  is,  266,666  acres, 
and  that  every  50  acres  in  tillage  will  require  a team  to  manage  it  properly,  of 
KOKTHVMB  1 M 
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SECT.  IV. SWINE. 

The  Berkshire  pigs.,  and  the  large  nvhite  breed,  were 
formerly  the  most  prevalent  in  this  county ; but  the  small 
black  Chinese  breed  has  in  a great  measure  supplanted  them, 
especially  upon  the  large  farms  ; and  these  are  likely  to 
give  way  to  a small  white  breed  lately  introduced,  re- 
markably quiet,  inoffensive  animals  ; on  which  account 
they  arc  principally  preferred  to  the  Chinese  breed. 


SECT.  V. RABBITS. 

Rabbits  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  among  the 
sand-hills  along  the  coast,  and  are  probably  the  most  eli- 
gible stock  for  such  situations,  having  been  sold  of  late 
years  for  2/.  the  couple. 

— — — 


SECT.  VI, GOATS. 


Goats  are  kept  in  small  numbers  on  many  parts  of  the 
Cheviot  hills,  not  so  much  as  an  object  of  profit ; but  the 
shepherds  assert,  that  the  sheep  flocks  are  healthier  where 
a few  goats  depasture.  This  probably  may  be  the  case, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  goats  eat  some  plants  with  impu- 


course  there  will  be  at  least  5333  teams  ; but,  for  the  sake  of  round  numbers, 
call  it  5000  learns : 

'Mien  3000  X 8 cwts.  beef  = 40,00a  cwts.  ofbeef,  at3os.  60,000 

^000  X 10  qrs.  oats  = ^0,000  qrs.  oats,  at  16s.  40,000 

5000  X 5 qrs.  wheat  = 25,000  qrs,  wheat,  at  40s,  50,000 


The  value  in  provisions  that  would  be  lost  to  this  county  yearly,  J 
ii  horse  teams  were  abolished,  and  oxen  used  in  their  stead  S 


1 50,000 
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nity,  that  are  deadly  poison  to  other  kinds  of  domestic 
animals. 

The  chief  profit  made  of  these  goats,  is  from  their 
milk  being  sold  to  invalids,  who  come  to  Wooler  in  the 
summer  season. 


SECT.  VII. POULTRY. 

Poultry,  in  a distridl  like  this,  where  they  are  sold 
so  low,  are  the  most  unprofitable  stock  kept  upon  a farm, 
the  value  of  the  corn  consumed  by  them  being  generally 
double  what  they  are  sold  for  ; and  the  labouring  people 
are  so  well  convinced  of  their  inutility,  that  they  con- 
stantly and  universally  sell  them,  knowing  from  expe- 
rience, that  if  the  value  received  for  them  be  laid  out  in 
either  beef  or  mutton,  it  will  be  much  more  serviceable ; 
and  this  piece  of  economy  is  so  well  understood,  that  we 
believe  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a labouring  person 
ever  making  use  of  poultry  for  his  own  family  ; they  are 
always  considered  as  articles  purposely  bred  to  pamper 
luxury. 


\ 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


RURAL  ECONOMY. 


SECT.  I. — LABOUR,  &c. 


THROU GH  the  greatest  part  of  this  county,  and 
especially  upon  the  large  farms,  there  are  very  few  ser- 
vants kept  in  the  house ; seldom  more  than  two  men  and 
two  maids ; but  the  ploughman,  carters,  barnmen,  shep- 
herds, &c.  have  each  a house  and  garden,  or  yard,  to 
themselves,  and  are  generally  married.  The  conditions 
of  servitude  for  one  year  are : 


24  lb.  of  cast  wool,  ....at  ( 

1 Bushel  of  potatoes  plantei 
ed,  keeping  hens,  &c. .... 
Carriage  of  coals,  six  cart-loads 


s. 

L 

1,  at  3/.  each 

....6 

0 

0 

bushel 

0 

15 

0 

ditto 

2 

15 

0 

ditto 

10 

0 

ditto 

2 

0 

0 

ditto 

1 

15 

0 

per  lb 

0 

12 

0 

a pig  tether- 

4 

0 

0 

0 

In  all 

...18 

11 

0 

They  are  bound  to  find  a woman  labourer  to  work  for 
the  following  wages : for  harvesting  6^/.  per  day,  for  hoe- 
ing 
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Ing  turnips*,  hay-making,  scaling,  weeding  corn,  &c. 
used  to  be  per  day,  but  was  last  year  raised  to  Qd.  per 
day. 

In  addition  to  the  above  conditions,  the  shepherd  ge- 
nerally has  as  many  sheep  kept  as  are  worth  four  or  five 
pounds  a year ; but,  if  he  has  any  under-shepherd  to  keep 
to  assist  him,  the  number  is  increased  accordingly.  In 
the  hilly  districts,  their  sheep  sometimes  amount  to  hun- 
dreds, besides  six  or  eight  neat  cattle. 

All  overseer,  or  head  servant,  has,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  as  much  money  as  to  make  his  place  worth  from 
20/.  to  30/.  a year. 

Thrashing  is  mostly  done  by  the  piece  ; a twenty-fifth 
part  of  the  corn  thrashed  being  the  general  custom,  if 
the  straw  be  taken  away  unfolded ; but  if  the  thrasher 
folds  the  straw,  he  has  a twenty-first  part,  and  finds  a 
woman  to  dress  the  corn,  and  to  work  at  all  other  worlb, 
for  the  same  wages  as  the  others : he  has  straw  for  his 
cow  in  winter,  but  pays  for  her  summer’s  grass. 

The  yearly  wages  of  house-servants  are,  for  men,  from 
8/.  to  12/.  j for  women,  3/.  to  5/f. 

The  wages  of  day-labourers,  without  victuals,  or  any 
allowance  of  beer,  are  : 


* In  this  branch  of  labour,  the  women  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  county  ex- 
cel : the  Writer  of  this  note  has  at  ditFerent  times  visited  Norfolk,  Su^olk,  and 
all  the  principal  turnip  distriets  in  the  island  ; but  never  saw  turnips  jo  well  hotd 
and  completely  cleaned,  or  kept  in  such  garden-like  culture,  as  on  these 
borders. 

+ These  were  the  wages  in  >793;  but  in  1804,  the  wages  for  men  were  from 
2 S to  181,  a year  ; and  for  women  from  6 to  7I. 
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Sf  d.  s.  d. 

For  men,  in  summer 1 2 to  1 4* 

winter 1 0 — 1 2 

harvest 1 6 — 1 9 

W omen,  ditto 1 0 — 1 3 

■ for  other  work 0 6 — 0 8 

Masons  1 8 — 2 0 

Carpenters 1 6 — 2 0 


Upon  some  of  the  large  farms,  a carpenter  and  smith 
are  hired  by  the  year. 

The  hours  of  working  are  from  six  in  the  morning  to 
six  in  the  evening,  when  the  length  of  day  will  permit, 
with  the  following  intervals  of  rest : 


H. 

M. 

At  breakfast 

0 

30 

Ten  o’clock  

30 

Dinner  

1 

SO 

Four  o’clock 

0 

30 

In  all 3 0 hours  of  rest, 

And 9 0 hours  of  labour. 


SECT.  II. PROVISIONS. 

The  price  of  grain  in  this  county  fluchiates  very 
much  : betwixt  the  markets  of  Newcastle  and  Hexham, 
and  those  of  Alnwick,  Berwick,  and  Wooler,  there  is 
always  a considerable  difference  f ; the  prices  in  the  nor- 

■*  In  1796,  the  wages  got  up  to  2s.  and  in  harvest  to  2s.  6J.  for  men  ; and 
for  women  to  is.  gd.  ; and  in  1804  are  at  least  one-third  more  tlian  those  above 
Slated. 

+ Wheat  and  barley,  in  Newcastle  market,  are  mostly  sixpence  a bushel 
higher ; and  in  Hexham  ninepcnce. 


them 
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them  parts  being,  in  general,  the  lowest,  or  amongst  the 
lowest,  in  the  kingdom,  owing  to  the  produce  being  so 
much  greater  than  the  home  consumption.  This  surplus 
affords  large  quantities  to  be  yearly  ‘ exported  from  Ber- 
wick, Alemouth,  and  other  places^  along  the  northern 
part  of  the  coast. 

The  average  prices  of  grain  at  Berwick,  in  1792, 
were : 


s. 

d. 

Wheat 

0 

per  bushel 

Rye 

4 

ditto. 

Barley  

2 

6 

ditto. 

Oats  

2 

2 

ditto. 

Pease 

3 

6 

ditto. 

Fat  stock  being  easily  driven  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, keeps  the  price  of  butchers’  meat  more  upon  an 
equality  in  all  the  markets  of  the  county. 

The  average  price  of  butchers’  meat  is  from  fourpence 
to  fivepence  per  pound  ; but  in  May  and  June  it  gene- 
rally gets  to  fivepence  halfpenny  •,  and  the  two  last  years 
has  been  sixpence  and  sevenpence. 


s.  d. 

Butter  0 6 a pound,  of  16  ounces. 

Skim-milk  and  ewe  cheese  0 3§  ditto. 

\ 

Fat  goose 2 0 

Turkey 3 0 

Duck  0 8 

Chicken  0 6 s.  d. 

Eggs,  per  dozen  0 3 to  0 6 


Potatoes,  per  bushel ........  1 0 — 1 6 


w 4* 
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SECT.  III. FUEL. 

Upon  the  edges  of  the  moors,  towards  the  western 
parts  of  the  county,  a few  peats  are  burnt ; but  in  every 
other  part,  we  believe,  coals  are  universally  used. 

The  quantity  consumed  by  a poor  family,  is  from  5 to 
7 cart-loads  a year. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


SECT.  I. ROADS. 


THE  turnpike  roads  are  mostly  in  good  order; 
those  that  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  whin-stone,  or 
lime-stone,  are  the  best ; but  they  certainly  would  be 
better  if  the  surveyors  would  order  the  stones  to  be 
broken  smaller,  and  the  roads  made  wider.  One  great 
objeftion  to  some  of  these  roads,  is  the  many  steep  banks 
they  are  disgraced  with  ; some  of  the  worst  might  have 
been  avoided;  but  it  seems  the  original  setters-out  of 
these  roads  had  a prediledlion  for  climbing  and  descend- 
ing steep  banks.  This  is  notorious  on  both  the  roads 
upon  Rimside  moor,  without  even  the  plea  of  being 
nearer  ; as  the  leveller  road  would  have  been  nearer, 
travelled  in  much  less  time,  and  with  far  less  fatigue. 
Some  similar  cases  appear  on  the  post  road,  which  we 
hope  will  be  remedied  in  the  next  application  to  Parlia- 
ment for  a new  a6l. 

The  township  roads  are  in  some  places  good,  but  by 
far  the  greatest  part  are  deserving  of  a different  appella- 
tion ; the  cause  of  this  deficiency  is  in  most  cases  to  be 
attributed  to  the  negleiff,  and  manner  of  performing  the 
statute  work. 

One  mode  of  remedying  this  neglect,  would  be  to  ap- 
point a surveyor,  with  a small  salary,  who  should  be  em- 
powered 
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powered  to  colletTi:  (he  composition  due  for  statute  work, 
and  employ  this  money  for  repairing  the  road  where  most 
vecessar^i  for  the  public  in  geuernly  without  having  regard 
to  the  convenience  or  influence  of  individuals. 

A book  sliould  be  kept  by  the  surveyor,  and  yearly 
examined,  settled,  and  s!gi>ed  by  a committee  of  inhabi- 
tants, before  it  went  to  the  magistrates.  We  know  from 
experience,  that  by  this  means  tlie  road  would  be  much 
better  made,  and  in  near  double  the  quantity  ; for  when 
a farmer  sends  his  cart  to  perform  statute  duty,  it  seldom 
carries  more  than  half  a load,  and  the  servants  practise 
every  manoeuvre  to  put  oif  time,  and  do  as  little  as  pos- 
sible *,  which  would  not  be  the  case  with  hired  carts,  as 
every  inhabitant  tvould  be  ready  to  rqaort  any  mal- 
practices. 


SECT.  II. — CANALS. 

In  this  county  there  are  no  canals  ; and  notwithstand- 
ing their  manifest  utility  to  a district  like  this,  where 
such  immense  quantities  of  heavy  articles  are  to  be  con- 
veyed ; yet,  we  believe,  no  attempt  was  ever  made,  or 
'even  so  much  as  a canal  projefled,  in  any  part  of  tli€ 
county,  before  1792,  when  some  gentlemen  on  Tweed- 
side  had  it  in  contemplation  to  make  a navigable  canal, 
from  the  collieries  and  lime-works  near  Berwick,  to 
Kelso  in  Scotland,  and  from  thence  up  the  Tweed  and 
Tivlot  *,  but  a survey  being  made  by  Mr.  Whitworth, 
it  was  dropt,  probably  on  account  of  the  great  expense. 

The  next  public  notice  we  can  trace,  was  given  by  Mr. 
Dodd,  in  179 1-,  of  a canal  from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle,  or 
iMaryport  in  Cumberland,  to  join  the  East  and  West  Seas. 

This 
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This  \\’RS  to  pass  on  the  south  side  of  Tyne;  but  Mr. 
Chapman  proposed  a line  to  pass  on  the  north  side  of 
TynCy  the  peculiarity  of  which  was,  that  it  should  come 
from  Haydon-bridge  to  the  upper  parts  of  Newcastle, 
upon  cue  level  ‘ivithout  a loch^  and  tlie  goods  conveyed  from 
thence  to  the  river,  either  by  a kind  of  stair-case  of 
locks,  or  in  waggons  on  an  inclined  plane.  By  this  pro- 
posal, the  principal  supporters  of  the  grand  canal  were 
divided  into  two  parties ; the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  the  money  to  complete  the  great  design  of  uniting 
the  two  seas,  could  not  be  raised,  and  of  course  it  was 
given  up  ; and  one  on  the  north  side,  proposed  to  stop  at 
Haydon-bridge,  and  another  on  the  south  side  at  Hexham. 
The  subscriptions  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  north 
line,  we  were  Informed,  were  filled;  and  application  was 
made  to  Parliament  in  1797,  to  obtain  an  a6t  for  making 
a canal  on  the  north  side,  but  it  met  with  so  strong  an 
opposition  from  the  land-owners,  that  it  was  thought 
proper  to  withdraw  it. 

The  subscribers  for  a canal  on  the  south  of  the  river 
still  persevere  in  their  endeavours  to  accomplish  the  line 
to  Hexham,  or  Haydon-bridge  ; and  we  have  not  heard 
that  any  opposition  to  the  measure  is  intended  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  lands  through  which  it  is  to  pass. 


SECT.  III. PAIRS. 

The  principal  Fairs  in  this  county  are  : 

MAY 

4th,  Woolcr — for  a few  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  hiring 
servants,  &c. 

10th,  Allendale — for  cattle. 


12th, 
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12tli,  Alnwick — a large  show  of  both  fat  and  lean 
cattle,  hiring  servants,  &c. 

14-th,  Halt  whistle  —for  ctrttlc,  chiefly  cows  for  grazing. 

yuN£, 

Tuesday  before  Whitsuntide,  Bclford — a few  cattle  and 
sheep. 

Wednesday  before  Whitsuntide,  Morpeth — for  cattle, 
sheep,  &c. 

Whitsun  Eve,  Stagshaw  Bank  (near  Corbridge) — for 
cattle,  sheep,  horses,  &c. 

Whitsun  Tuesday,  Whitsun  Bank  (near  Woolcr)— a 
large  fair  for  cattle,  horses,  and  great  numbers  of  sheep, 
principally  long-woolled  hogs,  and  ewes  and  lambs  ; and 
a hiring  for  servants. 

Friday  in  Trinity  week,  Berwick — for  a few  lean  and 
fat  cattle. 

JULY 

4 th,  Stagshaw  Bank  (near  Corbridge) — This  is  one  of  the 
largest  sheep  fairs  in  the  north  of  England*  ; principally 
of  the  black-faced  heath  sheep,  which  mostly  come  from 
the  south-west  of  Scotland.  There  are  also  great  num- 
bers of  cattle,  horses,  and  swine. 

Wednesday  before  the  22d,  Morpeth — for  fat  cattle, 
sheep,  &c. 

Last  Monday,  Alnwick — fat  and  lean  cattle. 

AUGUST 

5th,  Hexham — cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  chiefly  lambs, 
both  of  the  Cheviot  and  heath  kind ; from  the  vicinity 
of  Langholm,  in  Scotland. 


* Upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  sheep  are  shown  at  this  fair. 

12th, 
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12th,  Newcastle — holds  nine  days  for  horses  j and  for 
fat  and  lean  cattle,  on  the  last  or  12th. 

23d,  Belford — a few  cattle  and  sheep. 

24th,  Whittingham — for  fat  and  lean  cattle,  and  a few 
horses.  The  best  show  of  fat  cattle  of  any  fair  in  the 
county*. 

26th,  Elsdon — a few  cattle. 

S£PT£M££Jl. 

Saturday  after  the  15th,  Bellingham — a few  cattle, 
chiefly  small  cows. 

19th,  Harbottle — for  a few  cattle,  mostly  steers  and 
heifers. 

27th,  St.  Ninlans  (near  Wooler) — a very  large  show  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  with  a few  horses.  The  sheep  are  mostly 
draught  or  cast  ewes,  and  shearling  wethers. 

CCTO£££. 

First  Tuesday,  Alnwick — for  fat  and  lean  cattle. 

2d,  Rothbury-^for  cattle,  mostly  for  steers  and  heifers. 

17th,  Wooler — for  very  great  numbers  of  sheep,  of 
the  Cheviot  and  long-woolled  kinds ; a few  cattle  and 
horses. 

29th,  Newcastle — for  horses,  cattle,  and  swine. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  fairs  in  the  north  of  England. 
The  horse  fair  begins  nine  or  ten  days  before  the  29th, 
and  continues  every  day  in  the  town,  where  great  num- 
bers of  remarkably  fine  horses  for  the  field,  the  road,  and 
the  carriage,  are  sold  daily.  The  abundant  choice  of 
every  kind,  brings  great  numbers  of  dealers  from  London 
and  various  other  distant  places : its  celebrity  has  in- 


* This  fair  used  to  bt  held  oa  the  4th  of  September,  but  was  altered  • few 
yeare  since. 
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creased  very  much  of  late  years,  and  we  believe  it  may  be 
justly  classed  among  the  first  horse  fairs  in  the  kingdom. 

The  show  of  cattle  is  also  very  great,  not  only  for  the 
breed  of  the  country,  but  also  for  large  droves  of  kyloes, 
(Scotch  cattle),  which  are  purposely  driven  from  the  High- 
lands to  be  sold  at  this  fair.  The  fur  on  the  29th  is  held 
on  the  Town-moor,  and  is  called  the  Coiv-hill  fair. 

NOVEMBER 

1st,  Rothbury — for  young  cattle. 

8th,  Hexham — cattle. 

14th,  Allendale — cattle,  mostly  small  cows. 

22J,  Newcastle — fat  cattle,  chiefly  cows.  This  fair 
is  held  in  the  town,  and  is  called  the  “ Clones  fair"’ 

22d,  llaltwhistle — a few  fat  cows,  and  lean  cattle  for 
wintering. 

SECT.  IV. MARKETS. 

Tuesday,  Hexham — for  corn  and  other  provisions. 

Belford — The  chief  support  of  this  market  is  the  sale 
of  corn,  great  quantities  of  which  are  sold  by  sample,  for 
exportation. 

Newcastle — a small  market  for  provisions  of  various 
kinds. 

Wednesday,  Morpctli — for  corn,  butchers’  meat,  butter, 
&c.  and  for  fat  cattle  and  sheep  ; of  the  former,  on  an 
average,  not  less  than  80  weekly  ; and  of  sheep  and 
lambs  1G09*  ; which  are  bought  up  for*  tho  consumption 
of  Newcastle,  Shields,  Sunderlandf,  &c. 

Thursday, 

* Mr.  Thomas  Spours,  who  has  attendei  this  market  for  upwards  of  40 
years,  says,  tliat3oyeirs  since  there  was  not  half  this  number;  and  he  re- 
members, that  for  several  weeks  in  the  winter  very  few  sheep  or  cattle,  if  any, 
were  exhibited. 

A It  may  be  proper  to  remaik,  ihatjo  or  40  years  siace,  the  butchers  of  those 

places 
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Thursday,  Woolcr — principally  for  corn,  considerable 
quantities  of  which  are  sold  by  sample,  mostly  for  expor- 
tation. 

Friday,  Rothbury — This  market  is  little  more  than 
nominal,  there  being  only  one  butcher,  who  sells  a few 
carcasses,  and  which  constitutes  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
market. 

Allendale — for  corn,  butchers’  meat,  and  considerable 
quantities  of  potatoes  and  garden  stuff  from  Hexham ; all 
for  the  supply  of  the  mining  distrift  to  the  westward. 

Saturday,  Newcastle — a very  large  market,  and  well 
supplied  with  corn,  butchers’  meat,  fish,  poultry,  butter, 
See. 

Dr.  Hutton,  in  his  Plan  of  Newcastle  in  1772,  states 
the  annual  consumption  of  this  place  to  be  5000  cattle, 
10,000  calves,  and  14-7,000  sheep  and  lambs. 

Alnwick — a large  market  for  corn  and  provisions  of 

t 

various  kinds. 

Berwick — for  corn,  butchers’  meat,  and  other  articles 
of  provisions.  At  botli  this  market  and  Alnwick  consi- 
derable quantities  of  coni'  are  sold  by  sample  for  exporta- 
tion. 


SECT.  V. COMMERCE. 

The  commerce  of  this  county  is  derived  principally 
from  the  coal  trade  ; the  ships  belonging  to  the  port  of 
Newcastle,  In  1772,  are  stated  by  Mr.  Pennant  to  be 


places  were  obliged  to  purchase  ^reat  deal  of  f.it  stock  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Darlington,  and  other  pans  of  the  county  of  Durham,  the  pioduce  of  the  north, 
not  being  equal  to  their  demands  ; but  the  scales  are  now  turned,  the  northern 
farmers  being  able  not  only  to  supply  the  increased  population  of  those  places, 
but  to  send  great  numbers  of  both  fat  cattle  and  sheep  every  year  to  Leeds, 
WakeSeld,  Manchester,  So:. 

3918, 
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394-8,  their  tonnage  758,214.  The  principal  exports  are 
coals,  lead,  lead  shot,  wrought  iron,  grindstones,  pottery, 
glass.  See. 

The  exports  from  Berwick  are  chiefly  corn,  flour, 
oatmeal,  shilled  barley,  potatoes,  fish,  eggs,  wool,  &c. 
coastways  ; which  has  Increased  very  much  of  late  years. 
The  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  to  the  north  of  Europe. 

The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  this  port  is  about 
4-0,  making  upwards  of  3000  tons  : the  receipts  of  the 
customs  are,  upon  an  average,  about  3000/.  per  ann. 

The  port  of  Alemouth  also  employs  a few  vessels  In 
exporting  corn,  flour,  &c. 

And  a few  vessels  are  employed  in  , the' summer  season, 
in  carrying  lime  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bamborough 
lo  diflerent  parts  of  Scotland. 


SECT.  VI. MANUFACTURES. 

This  county  is  not  distinguished  by  any  staple  manu- 
fa(5tures ; the  principal  are  derived  from,  or  connefled 
with,  the  coal  trade  and  mines  ; as  ship-building,  rope- 
ries, forges,  founderies,  copperas,  coal-tar,  soda  or  marine 
alkali,  white  lead,  potteries,  glass  works,  &c, 

Hexham  has  been  long  famed  for  its  manufafturc  of 
gloves,  which  employs  about  300  hands.  y. 

To  establish  manufaBures  of  woollens^  two  or  three 
essays  have  been  lately  made  at  Alnwick,  Mitford,  and 
Acklington  ; and  a cotton-mill  has  been  lately  erected  at 
Nether  Witton  ; all  of  which,  frqpi  present  appearances, 
-we  hope  ar^  doing  well. 

There  is  one  species  of  manufa^lure  carried  on  in  this 
iistrith  with  an  agricultural  production  of  small  value, 

viz. 
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viz.  that  of  straw,  which  is  not  only  made  use  of  as  a co- 
vering for  the  heads  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
humble  cottager,  but  has  also  lately  been  converted  into 
ornaments  that  might  accompany  the  richest  and  most 
splendid  dress  which  the  palace  br  the  drawing-room  ex- 
hibits, andj  for  the  honour  of  the  plough,  has  not  only 
been  converted  into  buttons  for  the  men,  but  also  into 
rings  and  ear-rings  for  the  ladies. 

Agriculture  is  certainly  benefited  by  manufa<5hires  in 
the  consumption  of  its  produce,  by  the  great  number  of 
people  employed  ; but  we  do  not  find  any  new  modes  of 
practice  or  improvements  in  agriculture  introduced  in 
their  vicinity,  or  resulting  from  the  exertions  of  those 
connefled  with  them. 


SECT.  VII.— THE  POOR. 

Wii  do  not  find  any  inode  of  managing  the  poor  in  this 
county,  different  from  that  generally  used  in  other  dis- 
tri<fts. 

In  thosd  townships  where  they  are  colledled  and  main- 
tained in  poor-houses,  the  rates  are  easier  than  where 
they  are  relieved  at  their  own  houses.  We  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  work-houses,  under  proper  regulations, 
would  not  only  considerably  lessen  the  rates,  but  the  poor 
might  be  supported  more  comfortably. 


NORTH  U MB.] 
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CHxVP.  XVI.  • 

OBSTACLES  TO  IMPROVEMENT. 


THE  payment  of  Tithes  in  hind  is  unirersally  agreed 
to  be  a material  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  agricul- 
ture. According  to  the  present  mode  of  colledling  tithes, 
it  is  not  a tenth  of  the  natural  produce  of  the  land,  but  a 
tenth  of  the  capital  employed  in  trade.  If  a man  employs 
100/.  in  trade,  he  receives  his  profits  without  any  de- 
duction : but  if  he  should  lay  out  this  100/.  on  a specula- 
tion of  improving  a piece  of  land  (say,  draining  a bog), 
he  finds,  if  his  scheme  succeeds,  that  the  produce  is  not 
all  his  own  ; the  tithe-owner  comes,  and  takes  awayowr- 
ienth  (which  is  probably  all  the  profit^  after  deducting  com- 
mon interest  for  the  money  expended),  and  this  from  olT 
land  that  never  afforded  any  tithe  since  the  creation,  nor 
ever  would  have  donCy  had  not  this  spirited  improver  laid 
out  his  100/.  on  improving  this  bog,  rather  than  em- 
ploying It  in  trade,  where  he  could  have  received  at  least 
10/.  per  cent,  for  his  money : the  bog  would  then  have 
continued  unprofitable,  and  the  tithe-owner  would  haA'C 
received  injury ; for  neither  he,  nor  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors, had  ever  reaped  any  advantage  from  it. — Such 
a payment,  so  often  the  source  of  dissentions  betwixt 
the  clergy  and  their  parishioners,  should,  if  possible, 
be  removed,  either  by  purchase,  commutation,  or  any 
other  means,  by  which  a fair  equivalent  can  be  ren- 
dered for  it ; for  so  long  as  it  exists,  it  is  impossible  to 
expe(S:  that  agricultural  improvements  will  be  carried 

to 
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to  the  extent  of  which  they  are  capable. — In  the  above 
instance  we  have  shewn  the  great  uncertainty  of  em- 
ploying nvoney  in  speculations  of  improving  land,  and 
that  the  tithes,  in  such  cases,  are  a large  portion  of 
a man’s  capital  in  trade,  and  not  a tenth  of  the  natural 
produce  of  the  earth,  which  some  have  thought  was 
all  that  was  intended  by  the  original  imposers,  who, 
no  doubt,  meant  them  for  a good  purpose  ; but  if, 
through  a succession  of  ages,  a change  of  manners,  of 
sentiments,  and  of  cultivation,  has  taken  place,  and  the 
ill  effefts  of  tithes  be  universally  felt,  and  acknowledged 
to  lessen  the  quantity  of  food  obtainable  from  a conside- 
rable portion  of  this  kingdom,  a change  in  the  mode  of 
paying  them  would  also  be  desirable  ; for  the  proprietors 
of  such  lands  are  not  only  losers,  but  the  community  at 
large.  It  is  surprizing  that  this  matter  should  have  so 
long  escaped  the  regulation  of  the  Legislature,  and  that 
it  should  be  always  so  strenuously  opposed  by  the  clergy, 
there  never  having  been  a wish  to  take  any  thing  from 
them,  but  to  render  a yii/V  equivalent  for  wljat  Is  their 
due,  and  which  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  doing, 
notwithstanding  the  many  objeiSlions  that  have  been  in- 
vented to  perplex  this  most  interesting  question. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIOXS.- 


SECT.  I. AGEICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

THERE  never  was  an  agricultural  society  in  this 
county  ; and  if  any  ever  had  existed,  it  probably  would 
have  been  soon  dissolved,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  expe- 
riments that  have  been  made  in  some  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts, where  we  find  that,  after  a few  years  continuance, 
they  have  been  given  up ; but  whether  from  a radical  de- 
feCt  in  the  institutions,  the  non-attendance  and  indiffe- 
rence of  members,  or  the  injudicious  distribution  of  prizes^ 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say ; but  think  that  public 
farms  are  much  more  likely  to  promote  improvements  in 
the  science  of  agriculture. 


SECT.  II. WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Weights  and  Measures  are  in  a sad  state  of  confusion 
a pound,  a stone,  a bushel,  a boll,  are  rarely  the  same 
in  different  markets,  and  frequently  vary  in  the  same 
market  for  different  articles. 

At  Neivcfisile. 


4 Beatments 1 Peck. 

2 Pecks  1 Kenning. 

2 Kennings  1 BTishel,  If^inchestcv^ 

2 Bushels  1 Boll. 

At 
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At  Hexham. 

For  Wheat,  Rye,  and  Pease. 


4  Quarts  1 Forpit. 

4  Forpits  1 Peck. 

4 Pecks  1 Bushel. 

2  Bushels  1 Boll,  = 4 Wi  hester  bushels'. 

For  Oats  and  Barley. 

4 Quarts  1 Forpit. 

5 Forpits  1 Peck. 

4 Pecks  1 Bushel. 

2 Bushels  1 Boll,  = 5 hushelst  Winchester, 

At  Alnnvich. 

4 Forpits  1 Peck. 

3 Pecks  1 Bushel,  Winchester. 

2 Bushels  1 Boll  of  wheat. 

6 Bushels  1 Boll  of  barley  or  oats. 

At  Wooler. 

4 Quarts  '...  1 Forpit. 

5 Forpits  1 Bushel. 

6 Bushels  1 Boll. 


A stone  of  wool  in  some  parts  Is  24  lb.  in  others  181b.; 
and  a stone  of  every  other  article  is  141b. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  could  not  do  the  public  a 
greater  service,  than  by  bringing  forward  a regulation  of 
weights  and  measures.  One  weight,  and  one  measure, 
derived  from  the  same  root,  and  increasing  or  decreasing 
in  a ten-fold  ratio,  would  introduce  such  simplicity,  ease, 
and  perspicuity,  into  all  transafllons  of  business  (where 
calculations  are  necessary),  as  would  prevent  the  number- 
less mistakes  and  errors  which  are  daily  happening. 

N 3 Prepara* 
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Preparations  for  remedying  this  great  inconvenience 
have  been  made  at  difierent  times,  and  we  believe  there 
are  sufficient  materials  for  perfecting  the  measure,  when- 
ever it  is  thought  proper  to  bring  it  forward. 


SECT,  III. VEllMIN. 

Moles  and  rats  are  two  species  of  vermin  which  we 
think  capable  of  being  in  a great  measure  extirpated,  or 
so  tar  reduced,  as  to  render  their  depredations  of  little 
consequence.  In  Cumberland,  a mole  is  rarely  to  be 
seen  *,  this  is  in  consequence  of  every  occupier  of  land 
contributing  his  due  proportion  towards  their  destruction. 
A similar  plan  established  in  this  county,  for  destroying 
vermin,  we  believe,  would  readily  be  complied  with  by 
every  good  farmer  ; and  the  bad  ones  ought  not  to  have 
it  in  their  power  to  injure  their  more  industrious  neigh- 
bours. 

Crows — of  late  years,  have  become  a very  great  nui- 
sance, not  only  for  rooting  up  wheat  and  other  grain  in 
a sprouting  state,  but  clover  and  potatoes,  corn  stacks, 
and  young  plantations,  are  greatly  injured  by  them.  Las^ 
spring,  a colle£lion  of  sixpence  a plough  was  made  by  a 
few  farmers  in  Glendale  ward,  for  pulling  dowit  their 
nests.  Many  diousands  were  destroyed  by  this  means  j 
and  we  hope  the  practice  will  be  continued  until  they  are 
found  less  pernicious. 

i'Wx— are  very  numerous,  and  very  destruftivc  to 
young  lambs,  in  a district  like  tliis,  where  so  many  sheep 
are  bred  j but  while  they  are  so  anxiously  preserved  for 
^he  chace,  we  despair  of  seeing  any  regulations  take  place 
for  reducing  the  numbers  of  this  mischievous  animal. 

Dogs 
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Dogs — hi  every  place  are  swarming : two-thirds  of  them 
at  least  are  kept  by  people  who  have  no  manner  of  use  for 
them,  and  are  constantly  complaining  of  their  inability  to 
obtain  food  for  their  families.  It  would  be  doing  these 
people  an  aft  of  justice,  to  exempt  them  from  performing 
statute  duty  on  the  highways,  on  condition  they  did  not 
keep  a dog  ; and  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  laying  a tax 
upon  dogs,  which  tax  should  be  applied  towards  repairing 
the  roads*. 


* Since  the  firstedition  of  tliis  Report,  the  Legislature  have  thought  propci' 
to  lay  a tax  upon  a certain  description  of  dogs,  but  have  citempled  the  only  ones 
which  are  a nuisance  to  the  community. 
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In  taking  a review  of  the  foregoing  Report,  we  find 
that  the  minerals  are  of  great  importance  to  this  county. 
In  rcspecl  to  the  coals,  it  appears,  tiiat  they  are  not  in- 
exhaustible, and  in  two  or  three  centuries  will  probably 
be  so  far  wrought  out,  that  the  metropolis  will  have  to  be 
supplied  from  other  districts  with  this  necessary  article^  of 
a very  inferior  quality,  and  at  a much  higher  price. 

The  most  striking  parts  in  a view  of  the  Agriculture  are, 
the  great  extent  of  farms,  leases  for  21  years,  and  the 
opulence,  intelligence,  and  enterprizing  spirit  of  the 
farmers  : but  the  most  prominent  feature  is,  keeping  a due 
balance  betwixt  the  arable  and  grass  lands,  so  as  always 
to  have  a large  breeding  live  stock,  especially  of  sheep* 
Various  systems  of  husbandry  have  been  tried,  and  the 
boasted  one  of  turnips,  barley,  clover,  and  wheat,  has 
been  pursued  till  the  crops  have  evidently  declined,  par- 
ticularly the  turnips  and  clover  *,  and  the  only  means  of 
restoring  such  lands,  has  been  by  adopting  the  system  of 
three  years  arable,  and  three  years  grass,  depastured  ivith 
sheeps  and  a small  proportion  of  cattle : by  this  mode, 
Nature  has  time  to  prepare  a sufficient  lea-clod,  which 
being  turned  up  for  the  turnip  fallow,  will  ensure  a vigo- 
rous crop  of  turnips,  as  it  is  well  known  they  always  flou- 
rish upon  fresh  land,  or  where  they  find  the  remains  of  a 
learclod  to  vegetate  in.  It  is  from  this  circumstance,  and 
the  peculiar  and  excellent  mode  of  cultivating  them,  that 
such  great  crops  are  produced,  with  not  more  than  ten  cr 
twelve  cart-loads  of  dung  per  acre ; crops  that  are  seldom 
• worth 
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■^'orth  less  than  4,  5,  or  6/.  per  acre  for  the  purposes  of 
feeding  cattle  and  sheep,  and  have  in  many  instances  been 
sold  for  7 and  8/.  per  acre.  This  mode  of  cultivating 
turnips  in  drills,  is  also  of  great  importance,  being  much 
superior  to  the  broad-cast  culture,  not  only  for  the  tur- 
nip crop,  but  for  every  other  crop  that  succeeds  them. 

The  proportion  betwixt  the  quantities  in  arable  and 
gl  ass,  varies  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  other 
circumstances  ; but  in  most  situations  it  is  usual  to  keep  a 
certain  portion  of  the  best  and  richest  old  grazing  lands 
constantly  In  grass,  as  a corps  de  reserve^  in  case  the  artifi- 
cial grasses  fail ; and  on  strong  clayey  soils,  for  depastur- 
ing a portion  of  the  store  flock  upon  in  winter  ; for  this 
purpose,  it  is  necessary,  upon  such  soils,  to  have  a much 
larger  portion  of  old  grass  land,  than  upon  dry  loams ; 
and  which  is  generally  eaten  lightly  in  the  latter  part  of 
summer,  that  there  may  be  a good  aftermath,  against  thq 
time  the  artificial  grasses  fail. 

It  Is  this  union  of  stock  and  tillage,  and  pursuing  the 
systems  mentioned  In  page  70,  that  enables  the  farmers 
to  pay  such  high  rents  ; and  which  keeps  the  land  always 
In  a due  state  of  fertility^  to  produce  the  most  profitable 
crops*  ; and  at  the  same  time  is  managed  and  kept  clear 
of  weeds  at  the  least  expense.  The  portion  that  is  kept 
in  grass  for  three  years,  breeds  and  fattens  such  a number 
of  sheep,  as  leave  a considerable  profit,  probably  equal, 
if  not  more  than  the  arable  crops : the  yearly  profits  of  a 
sheep  being  estimated  at  not  less  than  from  20  to  30r.  six 

j 

* There  is  a certain  state  of  fertility  necessary  for  producing  maximum  crops 
of  grain  : land  may  be  too  rich  as  well  as  too  poor,  for  growing  corn : we  have 
frequently  seen  crops  of  wheat  rendered  of  little  or  no  value,  by  the  injudicious 
application  of  a few  cart-loads  of  manure  per  acre  more  than  was  necessary  : upon 
lands  made  too  rich,  corn  is  very  apt  to  lodge  ; which  not  only  injures  the  crop 
(of  grain,  but  entirely  destroys  the  clover  and  artificial  grasses  sown  along 
with  it. 

or 
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01'  eight  of  which,  an  acre  of  clover  will  fatten,  and  an 
acre  of  turnips  about  double  the  number. 

By  this  system  are  obtained  the  principal  advantages  of 
folding,  without  any  of  its  inconveniencies  j for  if,  on  an 
average, 

dhe  1st  year’s  clover  and  grass  carry  6 sheep  per  acre  for 

20  weeks, 

2d  ditto 4 ditto  20  ditto, 

ikl  ditto 2 ditto  20  ditto, 

and  the  turnips 12  ditto  20  ditto  ; 

that  is,  24  sheep  per  acre, 

for  20  weeks,  which  is  after  the  rate  of  480  sheep  per 
acre  for  one  week  once  in  six  years ; at  the  same  time  that 
the  siieep  are  leaving,  on  an  average,  a profit  of  23s.  a 
year  each. 

By  this  means,  and  the  lime  and  manure  laid  on  the 
turnips,  fallow,  or  drilled  beans,  the  lands  are  kept  in 
the  highest  state  of  fertility,  for  producing  all  kinds  of 
grain  and  green  crops  ; and  the  profits  from  the  sheep, 
we  presume,  are  much  greater  than  could  be  obtained 
from  the  folding  breeds  y’ hy  x\\q  mode  of  folding  prac- 
tised in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

If  our  farms  were  stocked  with  those  breeds  of  sheep, 
so  much  extolled  for  their  folding  properties,  and  ma- 
naged under  the  folding  system,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion 
(from  having  examined  the  various  breeds),  that  a very 
great  diminution  of  rental  would  take  place  in  a few 
years.  But  when  the  Northumbrian  farmers  are  inform- 
ed that  the  profits  of  a Norfolk  sheep,  in  lamb,  wool, 
and  folding,  are  only  from  10  to  13r.  per  ann.*,”  there 
is  little  fear  of  their  adopting  the  breed.  This  prejudice 


* Suffolk.  Report,  by  .A.  Young,  Es<j. 
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tor  folding  sheep,  like  many  others,  will  probably  require 
a series  of  years  totally  to  overcome  it.  The  imstorume 
is,  that  those  who  know  the  least  about  stock,  are  gene- 
rally the  most  bigotted  for  retaining  the  original  breeds 
of  the  country,  and  the  loudest  to  raise  a clamour 
against  innovation  and  attempts  at  improvement. 

It  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  sheep  stock  of 
this  district  has  been  so  much  improved  within  the  last  oO 
years,  that  they  can  now  be  sold  fatter  at  15  months  old, 
than  they  used  to  be  at  more  than  double  th.it  age ; yet 
we  find  that  the  same  childish  arguments  were  usee;  ut 
that  time,  against  changing  the  ‘‘established  breed  of  the 
country,”  as  are  used  by  some  people  at  this  day,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  worst  breed  of  sheep  in  the  kingdom. 

This  improvement  in  the  sheep  stock,  has  been  ac- 
complished by  the  practice  of  hiring  tups,  at  no  incon- 
siderable prices ; and  which  has  now  become  so  pr'*va-' 
lent,  and  so  many  competitors  have  entered  the  htts,' 
that  we  hope  the  spirit  of  emulation  will  not  slacken, 
and  that  we  shall  see  additional  improvements  every  year. 

Having  thus  taken  a short  review  of  the  most  srriicing 
features  of  the  agricultural  practice  of  this  district,  wc 
shall  next  proceed  to  offer  a few  hints  on  the 

MEANS  OF  IMPRO^'EMENr. 

To  those  few  who  practise  the  system  of  taking  two 
white  crops  to  a fallow,  and  of  continuing  their  land  in 
tillage  for  nine,  twelve,  or  more  years,  and  of  sowing  it 
up  with  common  hay-seeds,  white  clover,  &c.  and  letting 
it  continue  as  many  years  in  grass  as  it  continued  in  til- 
lage i wc  would  recommend  the  system  in  the  article  Ro-^ 
tation  of  Crops,  p.  70. 

OfDrilUngBecws  and  Pease. — We  have  before  expressed 
pur  surprize,  that  so  excellent  a prai^tice  should  be  ne- 
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gleCted  In  all  that  extensive  cHstricl  along  the  sea-coast, 
where  they  are  so  much  cultivated.  We  hope  that  the 
good  sense  and  entei-prising  spirit  of  the  wealthy  farmers 
of  this  distridt  will  no  longer  be  swayed  by  old  customs, 
but  will  be  ready  to  make  a fair  experiment  of  a system 
which  has  been  praefised  on  similar  soils  with  success, 
and  may,  in  all  probability,  be  equally  beneficial  on 
theirs.  The  difference  betwixt  a naked  fidlow  and  a crop 
of  beans,  is  too  striking  to  need  any  elucidation. 

JVaterecl  Meado%vs. — There  are  many  parts  of  this 
county  capable  of  deriving  great  benefits  from  this  prac- 
tice, especially  where  the  waters  are  unmixed  with  vi- 
triolic impurities,  derived  from  their  connexion  with 
coal-mines,  or  strata  of  aluminous  earth.  We  have  also 
our  suspicions  of  such  waters  as  are  strongly  tindlured  by 
infusions  of  peat  moss. 

jyrainmg — is  also  another  operation  from  which  great 
advantages  are  to  result ; but  they  should  be  hollow  drains j 
executed  with  judgment,  and  well  secured  ; and  not  sur- 
face drains j a foot  wide,  and  six  or  eight  inches  deep ; 
such  are  mere  temporary  reliefs  to  a tenant,  but  no  per- 
manent improvement y in  a cultivated  country ; but  is  of 
great  use  upon  the  extensive  sheep  farms  in  the  moun- 
tain distrifl.  , 

Planting — might  be  applied  with  considerable  profit 
to  innumerable  places  in  this  county,  which  are  ineligible 
for  cultivation,  or  could  not  possibly  be  improved  by  the 
plough,  from  their  rocky  surface,  steepness  of  their 
banks,  or  unfavourable  climate.  The  proprietors  of  such 
situations  would  not  only  have  the  satisfaftion  of  reaping, 
in  a few  years,  the  benefit  of  their  patriotic  exertions,  but 
would  also  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  adding  to  the  shelter 
and  ornament  of  the  country. 

Jn  the  Live  Stock  of  this  county  there  is  certainly  great 

improve- 
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Improvement  to  be  made;  and  like  many  other  branches 
of  science,  the  more  we  investigate  the  subject,  the  more 
we  are  convinced  of  its  unlimited  improvements;  but  im- 
provements of  this  kind  are  not  so  easily  spread  as  those 
of  cultivation.  If  a farmer  sees  any  modes  of  practice 
more  beneficial  than  those  he  knew  before,  he  can  readily 
adopt  them;  or  if  he  discovers  and  sclefls  a new  variety 
of  any  species  of  grain,  more  productive  and  more  valuable 
than  any  hitherto  known,  it  multiplies  so  fast,  that  it  iS’ 
readily  disseminated ; but  improved  breeds  of  stock  are  not 
increased  with  the  same  facility ; they  are  much  slower 
in  their  propagation,  and  much  more  easily  contaminated, 
and  are  only  to  be  preserved  by  attention  and  judgment ; 
when  these  become  general,  we  may  hope  that  improved 
breeds  of  stock  will  prevail  over  the  whole  county.  This 
period  is  probably  more  distant  than  a true  patriot  would 
wish ; but,  in  the  mean  time,  we  hope  that  those  who 
are  already  possessed  of  improved  breeds  of  stock  will  not 
slacken  in  their  pursuits,  that,  by  their  example,  the 
knowledge  and  praCfice  of  breeding  may,  by  degrees,  be 
better  understood,  and  a spirit  of  emulation  more  gene- 
rally diffused.  When  we  consider  and  refleCl  how  slow 
that  most  valuable  breed  of  sheep  (now  best  known  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Dishley  breed)  has  spread,  and  how 
very  small  a part  of  this  island  they  still  cover,  one  w'ould 
be  almost  led  to  think  that  the  breeders  were  not  blessed 
with  the  senses  of  seeing  and  feeling.  Mr.  Bakewell 
has  been  employed  above  forty  years  in  the  important 
task  of  improving  this  breed  of  sheep,  to  a degree  of  per- 
feCfion  unknown  at  any  former  period;  yet  it  is  a very 
few  years  since  many  of  his  near  neighbours  pursued  a 
very  different  and  less  lucrative  variety.  To  this  day,  we 
are  pretty  well  informed,  that  more  than  half  the . large 
fertile  county  of  Lincoln  continue  to  breed  a slow-feeding, 

unpro- 
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unprofitable  kind,  though  adjoining  the  county  of  Lei- 
cester *,  whicli  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  that 
county  certainly  produces  more  sheep  than  any  other  in 
the  island ; and  perhaps  we  do  not  hazard  too  much,  if 
we  assert  it  as  our  opinion,  that  It  sends  more  mutton 
to  market  than  any  two  counties  In  the  kingdom.  We 
flatter  ourselves  that  the  labours  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture will  have  a happy  tendency  towards  opening  men’s 
eyes,  and  convincing  them  of  the  propriety  of  not  only 
cultivating  the  ground  in  a more  masterly  manner,  but  of 
stocking  their  pastures  with  the  most  profitable  animals. 

We  have  before  noticed,  that  the  Cheviot  sheep  might 
probably  be  improved  by  a cross  with  the  South  Down, 
and  are  now  happy  to  add,  that  there  has  been  formed  a 
Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Cheviot  Sheep,  who, 
amongst  other  laudable  exertions,  have  hired,  from  Mr. 
Elman,  of  Glynd,  in  Sussex,  two  South  Down  rams, 
from  which.  It  is  hoped,  a material  improvement  in  the 
Cheviot  fleece  may  be  expedted  ; and  that  a few  years  ex- 
perience will  determine  the  proportion  of  South  Down 
blood  that  wull  suit  the  different  situations  of  climate, 
pasture,  Sec.  Whatever  may  be  the  result,  there-  Is  cer- 
tainly great  praise  due  to  the  promoters  of  such  under- 
takings. 

There  are  some  situations^  amongst  the  Cheviot  pastures, 
on  which  we  are  inclined  to  believe  a valuable  sheep 
might  be  raised,  from  a cross  with  a small,  lively,  fine- 
woolled  ram  of  the  Dishley  kind,  and  Cheviot  ewes  ; and 
from  a mixture  of  the  three  kinds,  viz.  Cheviot,  South 
Down,  and  Dishley,  it  is  probable  that  the  Cheviot  breed 
would  give  hardiness  of  constitution,  the  South  Down  fine 
wool,  and  the  Dishley  a good  carcass,  and  inclination  to 
fatten. 

Wc  would  also  beg  leave  to  rccemuiend  a similar  asso- 
ciation. 
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ciation  to  the  Gentlemen  on  the  southern  parts  of  the 
county,  for  the  improvement  of  the  Heath  sheep,  the 
most  material  objeflion  to  which  is,  the  uncommon  coarse- 
ness of  their  wool : to  make  the  fleece  finer,  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  the  hardiness  of  constitution  of  the 
present  race,  would  be  a considerable  improvement ; pro- 
bably some  advantages  might  be  obtained  by  a cross  w'ith 
the  Herdwick  sheep,  a breed  peculiar  to  the  mountainous 
dlstrifl  on  the  south-w'est  part  of  Cumberland.  The  ewes 
and  wethers  of  this  breed  are  all  polled,  or  hornless,  and 
also  many  of  the  tups  j their  faces  and  legs  speckled  (but 
a great  portion  of  white,  with  a few  black  spots  on  those 
parts,  are  accounted  marks  of  tlie  purest  breed,  as  are 
also  the  hornless  tups)  j their  legs  are  fine,  clean,  and  small- 
boned ; the  wool  is  short,  and  forms  a thick  matted 
fleece,  much  finer  than  that  of  the  black-fliced  Heath 
.sheep  ; and  we  were  told  that  the  lambs,  wltcn  dropt,  are 
well  covered:  they  are  a lively  little  animal,  well  adapted 
to  seek  their  food  in  rocky,  mountainous  countries. 

To  the  farmers  of  this  county,  as  well  as  those  of  other 
districls,  wc  would  beg  leave  to  recomnjcnd  the  use  of 


STXGI.r.-HORSE  CARTS. 

Wc  have  before  stated,  that  single-horse  carts  were  used 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hexham,  and  those  parts  of  the  county 
adjoining  Cumberland- 

For  their  superior  advantages,  and  great  utility,  we 
beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  Report  of  Cumberland  ; and  to 
the  instances  there  stated,  have  to  add  the  following  : 

Mr.  James  Johnson,  a common  carrier  at  Hexham,  has 
a horse  Ki  hands  Ifigh,  that  carries  from  Hexham  to  New- 
castle 21  cwt.  and  20  cwt.  back  again  ; and  there  are  in- 
stances of  his  having  carried  26‘  cwt.  from  Newcastle  to 
Hexham,  which  is  a very  banky,  heavy-pulling  road. 

The 
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The  great  quantities  of  coals  which  are  sent  out  of  the? 
County  of  Durham,  to  supply  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire, used  formerly  to  be  carried  by  two  and  three-horse 
carts  and  waggons,  but  are  now  mostly  conveyed  by  single- 
horse carts,  three  of  which  are  generally  driven  by  a man 
or  a boy.  Mr.  Charge,  of  Newton,  sends  one  man,  with 
tliree  of  these  single-horse  carts,  every  day  for  coals ; 
which  being  72  bushels,  the  distance  26  miles  there  and 
back  again,  is  performed  in  twelve  hours.  His  two-horse 
carts  bring  36  bushels  of  the  same  coals ; that  is,  three 
horses  and  one  man,  with  single-horse  carts,  do  as  much 
work  as  four  horses  and  two  men  with  two-horse  carts. 

PUBLIC  FARMSy 

In  every 'county,  conducted  by  proper  persons,  would 
tend  more  towards  forwarding  the  perfection  of  Agri- 
culture in  all  its  branches,  than  any  other  measure  that 
has  ever  been  suggested;  and  as  the  Gentlemen  of  large 
landed  property  would  be  the  most  interested  in  the  re- 
sults of  such  an  institution,  they  certainly  ought  to  be 
the  guardians  and  supponers  of  it.  The  principal  ex- 
pense would  be  at  its  frst  institution  ; when  once  got 
into  a proper  system,  it  would  require  little,  if  any  fur- 
ther aid. 

If  estates  of  500/.  a year,  and  upwards,  were  only  to 
contribute  10/.  per  thousand,  yearly  rent,  it  would,  in 
this  county,  raise  a sum  sufficient  for  setting  forward  the 
undertaking.  We  suppose  the  farms  to  contain  from 
700  to  1000  acres,  of  various  sorts  of  land,  some  moun- 
tain pastures,  and  an  opportunity  of  converting  a part  of 
it  into  watered  meadows.  We  know  situations  of  this 
sort,  that  might  be  rented  for  five  or  six  hundred  pounds 
a year. 

A farm  of  this  kind  would  not  only  be  a school,  where 

youth. 
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' youth  might  be  instructed  in  agriculture ; but  even  ex- 
perienced farmers  might  often  visit  it  with  advantage,  to 
learn  the  results  of  new  experiments,  and  adopt  those 
that  promised  to  be  useful.  It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge 
cn  this  subject,  and  suggest  many  useful  appendants  to 
such  an  institution,  should  the  gentlemen  of  landed  pro- 
perty ever  think  of  carrying  a scheme  of  this  kind  into 
execution. 
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WITH 
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DRAWN  UP  FOR  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF 

THE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE 

AND  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT. 


By  J.  bailey  and  G.  CULLEY. 


“ Here  stupendous  Alpine  Mountains  rear 
“ Their  rocky  sides,  and  rushing  torrents  roar: 

“ There  the  smooth  expansive  Lake,  the  fertile  Valc^ 
“ And  cultur’d  Fields,  and  Gardens  smile  around ; 

“ And  careless  herds  and  flocks  securely  stray." 
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AGRICULTURAL  SURVEY 


OP 

CUMBEmLANB. 


CHAP.  1. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  STATE  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

. » t 

SECT.  I. SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. 

County  of  Cumberland  is  situated  between  tke 
latitudes  of  54*  deg.  6 min.  and  55  deg.  1\  min. 
North;  and  the  longitudes  of  2 deg.  13  min.  and  3 deg. 
30  min.  West  from  London.  Its  length,  from  St.  Bee’s 
Head,  in  a north-east  direction,  to  Butter  Burn,  is  58 
miles  ; and  its  mean  breadth,  in  a N.  W.  direction,  is  30 


miles. 

It  is  bounded — 

On  the  East  by  Northumberland,  51  miles. 

Durham,  7 

West,  by  the  Irish  Sea, 67 

North,  by  Scotland,  and  the  7 

. >30 

Solway  Firth,  j 

South,  by  Westmorland,  48 

^ — Lancashire,  21 

Making  the  whole  circumference,  224  miles> 


and  contains  1516  square  miles,  or  970,240  acres. 
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CLIMATE. 


• SECT.  II. DIVISIONS. 

This  county  is  divided  into  five  wards,  viz.  Cumber*, 
land  Ward-,  Eskdale  Ward;  Leath  Ward;  Allerdale 
Ward  above  Derwent,  and  Allerdale  Ward  below  Der- 
went. 


SECT.  III. CLIMATE. 

In  a county  like  Cumbei-land,  enjoying  such  an  extent 
of  sea-coast,  and  where  so  large  a portion  is  occupied  by 
mountains,  and  those  reckoned  amongst  the  highest  in 
the  kingdom*,  the  climate  must  be  various.  Along  the 
coast,  and  for  a considerable  way  up  the  rivers,  the  snow 
seldom  lies  above  24  hours  ; but  upon  the  mountains  the 
snow  will’ continue  for  six  or  eight  months  : of  course, 
the  lower  parts  of  the  county  are  mild  and  temperate, 
while  on  the  higher  grounds,  and  upon  the  mountains 
and  tlieir  vicinity,  the  air  is  cold  and  piercing ; but  the 
whole  is  healthy,  though  subjedl  to  great  and  frequent 
falls  of  rain,  particularly  in  the  autumn,  which  makes 


♦ The  highest  mountains  in  the  kingdomi  are  : 


wvi'  • -k  ■- 

Denevish,  in  Scotland, 
Eenlomond,  ditto,  - - - 

Snowdon,  in  Wales, 

C'ross-fell,  in  Cumberland, 
Helvellin,  ditto, 

Skiddaw,  ditto, 

Saddleback,  ditto, 

Blackhouse  Heights,  Selkirkshire, 
Etlrick  Tin,  ditto, 

Carter-fell,  Roxburghshire, 
WhernsiJe,  Yorkshire, 
Ingleboroitgh,'  - - 


feel. 

4,3  the  highest  in  Scotland. 

3.240 

3,456  the  highest  in  W’ales. 


3.400 

3.324 

3.270 

3.o4» 

2,370 


the  highest  in  England. 


2, loo 

i,6o2 

1.350 

>.239 


their 
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their  harvests  very  precarious  and  expensive.  This  excess 
of  wet,  we  believe,  is  more  or  less  the  case  upon  the 
whole  of  the  western  coasts  of  the  island. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  Table, 
shewing  the  perpendicular  height  of  rain  that  has  fallen 
at  Keswick,  the  last  seven  years,  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
P.  Crosthwaite,  owner  of  the  curious  museum  there. 


1789 

1790 

1791 

1792 

1793jl794 

1795 

Inch 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch  J Inch. 

Inch. 

January  .... 

8,5 

5,9 

11,4 

4,5 

5,i 

5,7 

1,3 

February 

9,1 

4,0 

9,2 

4,9 

9,6 

11,2 

5,3 

March 

1,3 

1,3 

3,1 

9,6 

5,3 

6,5 

4,7 

April 

4,2 

2,3 

3,3 

11,6 

1,8 

5,4 

5,7 

May  

3,7 

3,6 

4,0 

6,5 

1,8 

3,3 

2,7 

June  

7,0 

5,1 

2,0 

2,7 

4,1 

1,6 

3,3 

July  

5,3 

6,3 

8,2 

3,9 

2,6 

2,5 

2,0 

August  .... 

3,5 

5,8 

5,9 

6,0 

8,8 

3,1 

6,4 

September 

7,3 

8,4 

2,8 

10,6 

2,9 

8,1 

1,1 

October  .... 

8,1 

6,1 

7,1 

b,i 

6,2 

9,4 

12,8 

November 

(1,1 

5,0 

8,7 

5,8 

3,4 

6,9 

11,7 

December 

8,1 

10,9 

7,8 

11,7 

7,4 

8,0 

10,6 

in 

eacli  vear 

72,3 

61-,7 

73,5 

84,5 

59,6 

71,7 

67,6 

% 

SECT.  IV. SOIL  AND  SURFACE. 


The  Soil  is  various,  but  may  be  classed  under  four  dif- 
ferent heads. 

1st,  hertile  Clays,  or  rather  rich  strong  Loams,  occupy 
but  a small  portion  of  this  county : formerly,  this  kind 
of  soil  was  generally  employed  in  grazing,  or  the  dairy ; 
but  since  the  introdu<9:ion  of  growing  wheat,  it  has  been 
converted  into  tillage,  and  produces  excellent  crops  of 
grain. 

0 


2d,  Dry 
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2d,  Dry  Loamsy  including  the  various  degrees,  from 
the  rich  brown  loam  to  the  light  sandy  soils.  This  is 
the  most  prevalent,  occupying  a greater  portion  of  the 

V. 

county  than  any  other  ; not  only  the  lower  districts,  but 
the  steep  sides  of  the  mountains,  are  in  general  of  this 
soil ; and  in  many  places,  even  their  summits  are  covered 
with  a dry  sound  earth,  producing  green  sward,  with 
little  heath.  We  suppose  at  least  one  half  of  the  lower, 
or  cultivatable  distridl:,  is  of  this  valuable  soil,  excellently 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  turnips,  artificial  grasses,  the 
various  species  of  grain,  and  of  breeding  and  feeding  the 
most  improved  kinds  of  stock,  particularly  sheep,  it  being 
perfectly  sound,  or  safe  from  the  rot. 

3d,  Wet  Loamy  generally  on  a clay  bottom.  The  fer- 
tility of  this  soil  is  various,  depending  on  the  thickness  of 
the  staple,  and  the  nature  of  the  clay  below  : it  is  danger- 
ous for  sheep,  but  may  be  applied  with  advantage  to 
keeping  cows  for  the  dairy,  breeding  young  cattle  and 
horses,  and  to  the  culture  of  wheat,  oats,  clover,  and 
ray-grass. 

4th,  Black  Peat  Earthy  is  most  prevalent  on  the  moun- 
tainous districts,  particularly  those  adjoining  Northum- 
berland and  Durham  : it  is  also  found  on  moors  or  com- 
mons in  the  lower  parts  of  the  county ; itj.some  places 
only  a few  inches  thick,  upon  a white  sand,  well  known, 
by  those  whose  lot  it  has  been  to  cultivate  it,  to  be  an 
ungrateful  and  unprofitable  soil. 

The  surface  is  beautifully  diversified  with  level  plains, 
and  rising  eminences  j deep  sequestered  vales,  and  stupen- 
dous mountains  •,  open,  braky,  heathy  commons,  and 
irregular  enclosures,  in  some  parts  enriched  with  tufted 
groves  and  rising  plantations;  the  whole  watered  with 
innumerable  streams  and  extensive  lakes,  abounding  w'ith 
fish  of  various  denominations,  which,  with  plenty  of 

game. 
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game,  add  to  the  recreation  and  luxury  of  tlie  inhabi- 
tants. It  naturally  divides  into  two  distri<^s  j the  mouu* 
tainouJi  incapable  of  being  improved  by  the  plough  ; and 
the  cultlvatabUy  or  all  such  parts  as  have  been,  or  can  be 
improved  by  tillage. 

The  mountainous  districts  are  separated  into  two  divi- 
sions, one  of  which  bounds  the  east  side  of  the  county, 
and  is  the  highest  part  of  that  ridge  of  mountains,  that 
divide  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the  island,  from  i 
Derbyshire,  in  England,  to  Linlithgow,  in  Scotland. 
Cross-fell,  Hartside-fell,  Geltsdale-forest,  and  Spadeadam- 
waste,  are  the  names  of  that  portion  of  the  ridge  which 
passes  through  this  county.  These  mountains  are  com- 
posed of  strata  of  different  kinds  of  stone,  and  are  rich 
in  coal,  lime,  and  lead-ore ; but  are  no  way  remarkable 
for  any  striking  irregularities  of  surface. 

The  other  division  of  mountainous  distriil  occupies 
the  south-west  part  of  the  county,  known  by  the  names 
of  Skiddaw,  Saddle-back,  Helvellln,  Wreynose,  Elard- 
knot,  Sca-fell,  &c.  &c.  remarkable  for  their  steep,  broken, 
rocky  sides,  and  romantic  shapes ; and  are,  in  general, 
one  mass  of  that  kind  of  stone  which  produces  the  beau- 
tiful blue  slate,  so  much  and  so  deservedly  esteemed  for 
covering  the  roofs  of  houses.  They  are  destitute  of  coal, 
lime,  or  metallic  ores ; but  in  some  measure  repay  this 
defeat,  by  affording  such  valuable  slates  j and  producing 
that  singular  mineral  substance,  black-lead,  which  is  found 
in  Borrowdale,  and,  it  is  said,  no  where  else  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  height,  ruggedness,  steepness  of  the  sides  (In  some 
places  ornamented  with  wood  and  projecting  rocks),  the 
varied  forms,  sublime  assemblage,  and  picturesque  beauty 
of  these  mountains,  and  the  lakes  they  environ,  form 
scenes  that  few  other  places,  if  any,  in  the  island  can 

equal ; 
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equal ; and  have  at  different  times  exercised  the  pens  of 
many  descriptive  writers.  It  comes  only  within  our  pro- 
vince to  remark,  that  this  kind  of  slaty  stone  appears  to 
be  very  friendly  to  vegetation  : the  soil  which  covers  the 
steep  sides  of  these  mountains,  and  found  in  considerable 
dcpUi  at  their  bases,  is  in  great  part  decayed  slate ; and 
the  most  fertile  soils  in  the  vales,  we  suspc^I,  have  a large 
portion  of  this  slaty  matter  in  their  composition  : this  is 
the  case  in  the  vale  of  Keswick,  and  particularly  at  Mill- 
beck,  and  along  the  western  base  of  Skiddaw. 

From  a map  of  Cumberland,  published  by  Messrs. 
Hodgkinson  and  Donald,  laid  down  from  a scale  of  two 


miles  to  an  inch,  we  calculate,  that 

Acres. 

The  mountainous  districts  contain  34'2,000 

Improvable  common  1 50,000 

Old  enclosures 4-70,000 

Lakes  and  waters  8,000 


Total  quantity  of  acres  in  the  whole  county  970,000 


SECT.  V. MINERALS. 

This  county  abounds  with  coal,  lime,  and  lead-ore  •,  it 
also  produces  black-lead,  copper,  gypsum,  lapis  calimi- 
naris,  and  excellent  slate. 

Coal — as  observed  in  the  last  section,  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  eastern  mountains  *,  and,  with  not  many 
exceptions,  all  along  that  tracl  (extending  in  diderent 
degrees  of  breadth),  from  Sebergham  to  Whitehaven, 
and  along  the  coast  to  Maryport,  forming  a district  of 
about  100  square  miles.  Cannel  coal  is  got  in  large  quan- 
tities in  the  parishes  of  Caldbeck  and  Bolton. 


Limestone. 


WATERS. 
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Limestone — abounds  in  most  parts  of  the  eastern  moun- 
tains, and  in  the  parishes  of  Graystock,  Dacre,  Penrith, 
Broadfield  Common,  &c.  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Egremont  and  Whitehaven. 

Gypsum — is  got  in  the  parishes  of  Wetheral,  and  St. 
Cuthbert’s,  Carlisle  ; but  has  never  been  applied  there  as 
manure. 

Lead-Ore — is  got  in  great  abundance  in  Alston-moor  ; 
and,  in  a lesser  degree,  in  the  parishes  of  Caldbeck  and 
Melmerby.  In  the  lead-mines  is  also  found  the  lapis  ca- 
Uminaris. 

Copper-Ore — is  found  also  at  Caldbeck,  Melmerby,  and 
at  Hesket,  but  at  present  not  worked  with  that  succe^ 
which  formerly  attended  them. 

Black-Lead — is  found  only  in  Borrowdale,  a few  miles 
west  of  Keswick, 

Blue  Slates — of  an  excellent  quality,  are  gotten  In  Bor- 
rowdale  ; and  inferior  sorts  in  some  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains. 

Freestones — abound  in  most  parts  of  the  county ; some 
of  which  split  into  good  slate  ; but  are  more  heavy,  less 
durable,  and  require  stronger  timber  to  support  them, 
than  the  blue  slate,  and  are  also  more  §ubje<rt  to  imbibe 
moisture. 


SECT.  VI. WATERS. 

Though  this  county  enjoys  an  extent  of  67  miles  of 
Sea-coast,  yet  it  cannot  boast  of  its  navigable  rivers  ; the 
tide  flowing  not  more  than  two  or  three  miles  up  the 
greatest  part  of  them  : even  the  Eden,  by  much  the 
largest,  is  perplexed  with  shoals,  and  its  navigation  can- 
not 
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not  be  said  to  reach  beyond  Sandsfield,  though  the  tide 
flows  a few  miles  further. 

There  are  few  places  where  water  is  so  abundant  and 
good,  as  this  district  is  blessed  with  ; for,  besides  the  large 
rivers  Eden,  Derwent,  Esk,  &c.  every  village,  and  almost 
every  farm,  enjoys  the  beneflt  of  a pure  spring,  or  is 
visited  by  a rivulet.  The  larger  rivers  abound  with  sal- 
mon, trout,  and  various  other  kinds  of  fish,  and  the 
smaller  brooks  with  trouts  and  cels.  It  is  also  ornamented 
with  many  beautiful  and  extensive  lakes  ; which,  with 
their  pleasing  accompaniments,  have  of  late  years  made 
the  tour  of  the  lakes  a fashionable  amusement,  and  from 
whence  considerable  emoluments  have  resulted  to  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 

STATE  OF  PROPERTY. 


SECT.  I. ESTATES. 

THERE  are  probably  few  counties,  whei'e  property 
in  land  is  divided  into  such  small  parcels  as  in  Cumber- 
land, and  those  small  properties  so  universally  occupied 
by  the  owners.  The  annual  value  of  these  tenements 
varies  from  5/.  to  50/.  a year ; but  the  generality  are  from 
15/.  to  30/. ; some  few  extend  to  100/.  or  a little  more. 

The  rental  of  the  largest  estate  in  the  county,  is  said  to 
amount  to  about  13,000/.  per  annum. 


SECT.  II. TENURES. 

I 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  this  county  is  held  under 
lords  of  manors,  by  that  species  of  vassalage  called 
customary  tenure ; subject  to  the  payment  of  fines  and 
heriots,  on  alienation,  death  of  the  lord,  or  death  of 
tenant,  and  the  payment  of  certain  annual  rents,  and  per- 
formance of  various  services,  called  boon-days ; such  as 
getting  and  leading  the  lord’s  peats,  ploughing  and  har- 
rowing his  land,  reaping  his  corn,  hay-making,  carrying 
letters,  &c.  &c.  whenever  summoned  by  the  lord. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  be  accurate,  but  believe,  that 
two-thirds  of  the  county  are  held  by  this  kind  of  tenure, 
principally  in  those  small  tenements  described  in  the  last 

chapter* 
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chapter.  The  remaining  part  is  mostly  freehold,  which 
has  increased  with  the  enclosure  of  commons ; and  some- 
times whole  parishes,  or  manors,  have  been  enfranchised 
on  those  occasions.  Copyhold  and  leasehold  are  rarely-* 
met  with. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 

BUILDINGS., 


SECT.  I. HOUSES  OF  PROPRIETORS. 

DESCRIPTIONS  of  gentlemen’s  seats,  we  presume, 
come  more  under  the  notice  of  a topographical  survey, 
than  an  agricultural  one  j we  therefore  must  refer  to  dif- 
ferent tourists,  and  more  particularly  to  Hutchinson’s 
History  of  Cumberland,  now  publishing.  ' 


SECT.  II. FARM-HOUSES,  &c. 

Through  the  greatest  part  of  this  county,  the  farm- 
houses-xet  remarkably  well  built  of  stone*;  the  blue  slate 
roofs,  and  white  dashed  walls,  give  them  a look  of  neat- 
ness that  is  peculiarly  pleasing,  and  prepossess  a stranger 
with  a favourable  idea  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ; an  idea  which  he  finds  well  founded  on  further 
investigation. 

These  houses  have,  for  the  most  part,  a kitchen  and  a 
parlour  in  front,  a toofall,  back  kitchen,  and  milk-house 


* Except  a small  distridi  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abbey-holm,  and  the 
north-east  extremity  of  the  county,  particularly  in  the  pirishes  of  Bewcastle, 
Stapleton,  Kirklinton,  Kirkandrews,  and  Arthuret,  where  they  are  mostly 
built  of  mud  or  clay,  and  form  a miserable  contrast  to  the  buildings  in  the  other 
part  of  the  county. 


behind* 
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behind,  with  four  or  five  lodging-rooms  above ; the  front 
contains  five  middle-sized  sash  windows,  two  below  stairs, 
and  three  above. 

Where  farms  are  so  very  small,  no  great  extent  of 
farm  offices  are  wanted  j a barn,  a byer  for  housing  their 
cattle  in  winter,  and  a small  stable,  are  in  general  all  that 
is  necessary : no  regular  plan  for  the  form  or  site,  seems 
to  have  been  adopted,  every  one  building  according  to 
what  he  thinks  the  most  convenient  for  his  stock  and  situ- 
ation ; but  they  are  mostly  built  at  each  end  of  the  farm- 
house. Fold-yards,  surrounded  by  proper  offices,  ‘with 
a shed  for  cattle  y are  very  rare  in  many  parts  of  the  county; 
we  believe  they  are  most  prevalent  in  the  parish  of  Hes- 
ket,  and  its  vicinity ; the  best  and  largest  we  noticed  was 
at  Lord  Muncaster’s. 

We  observed,  in  some  parts  of  the  county,  a singular 
pradfice  of  covering  the  perpendicular  walls  of  their  houses 
with  blue  slate,  to  prevent  (we  suppose)  any  kind  of 
moisture  from  penetrating  them. 

Repairs  are  generally  made  at 'the  joint  expense  of 
landlord  or  tenant ; the  former  supporting  walls,  doors, 
and  timber  ; and  the  latter  thatch,  slate,  glass,  &c. 


SECT.  III. COTTAGES. 

Of  this  description  of  buildings  there  are  i>ot  many 
purposely  erected  for  labourers  in  agriculture,  very  few 
of  that  class  being  wanted  in  this  county : as  the  farms 
are  so  small,  the  occupiers  and  their  families  are  generally 
sufficient  for  the  work,  without  any  foreign  aid. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

AlODE  OF  OCCUPATION. 


SECT.  I. SIZE  OF  FARMS. 

ON  the  large  estates,  there  are  some  farms  from  100/. 
to  150/.  a year,  few  reach  200/.  and  we  only  heard  of 
four  or  five,  that  got  as  high  as  3 or  400/.  a year,  and  one 
of  600/. ; but  the  most  general  size  of  farms  in  this  coun- 
ty, is  from  15/.  to  50/.  a year. 

Cumberland  farmers  may  be  divided  into  tliree  classes: 
thq,  occupiers  of  large  farms ; the  small  proprietors 
(provlnclally  “ lairds^*  or  “ statesmen”  and  the  small 
farmers. 

It  is  to  the  first  class,  and  the  gentlemen  farmers,  that 
this  district  owes  the  introdu^lion  of  any  of  the  modern 
Improvements  in  agriculture ; and  we  were  glad  to  find  a 
spirit  of  enterprize  arising  amongst  them,  for  the  adop- 
tion of  new  modes  of  culture,  and  improved  breeds  of 
stock. 

To  the  small  ProprletTiSy  Agriculture,  we  presume.  Is 
little  indebted  for  Its  advancement : these  “ statesmen” 
seem  to  inherit  with  the  estates  of  their  ancestors,  their 
notions  of  cultivating  them,  and  are  almost  as  much  at- 
tached to  the  one  as  the  other  : they  are  rarely  aspiring, 
and  seem  content  with  their  situation,  nor  is  luxury  in 
any  shape  an  object  of  their  desires ; their  little  estates, 
wliich  they  cultivate  with  their  own  hands,  produce  al- 

CUM13.]  p most 
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most  every  necessary  article  of  food  ; and  clothing,  they 
in  part  manufacture  themselves  j they  have  a high  cha- 
racter for  sincerity  and  honesty,  and  probably  few  people 
enjoy  more  ease  and  humble  happiness. 

The  small  Farmer  is  obliged  to  raise  such  crops  as  will 
pay  him  best  for  the  present,  and  avoid  every  expense  of 
which  he  does  not  receive  the  immediate  advantage,  by 
which  means  his  farm  and  himself  are  always  kept  in  a 
state  of  poverty  : many  of  these  small  farmers  are  also 
mechanics,  and  agricultural  labourers,  that  farm  from 
£/.  to  10  or  12/.  a year. 


SECT.  II. RENT. 

In  the  vicinity  of  towns,  land  letts  from  2/.  to  4/.  an 
acre  ; farms  at  a distance  from  towns,  from  5 to  30x.  pev 
acre  ; in  general,  the  average  may  be  stated  at  about  1 
per  acre  j rent  is  almost  universally  paid  in  money. 


SECT.  III. ^TITHES. 

Tithes  arc  mostly  taken  in  kind  ; a few  parishes  pay 
a modus  in  lieu  of  tithes,  and  others  are  tithe-free,  in 
consequence  of  a portion  of  common  being  given  to  the 
impropriator. 


SECT.  IV. POOR-RATES. 

At  Carlisle,  2j-.  ; Wigton,  2j.  Gd. ; Aldston,  5j-.  j 

Harrington, 
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Harrington,  1/.  6^/.  j Kirkoswald,  Is.Sd.y  and  in  many 
of  the  country  parishes,  they  vary  from6<'/.  to  10  d.  per 
pound. 


SECT.  V. LEASES. 


The  Nobleme?i  and  Gentlemen  who  enjoy  the  most  con- 
siderable landed  property  in  this  county,  Idt  no  leases ; 
some  have  verbal  contrails  for  seven  years,  which  are 
next  to  none  *,  and  of  those  who  lett  leases,  the  term  is 
only  for  five,  seven,  or  nine  years  ; besides  the  usual  re- 
servations of  mines,  wood,  &c.  the  tenant  covenants  to 
pay  the  rent,  cesses,  taxes,  and  to  keep  all  in  repair ; 
some  are  confined  to  a certain  quantity  of  tillage,  and  to 
fallow  one-fourth  yearly  ; others  are  under  no  restraint 
of  this  kind  ; a few  others  are  confined  to  lay  on  a certain 
tpiantity  of  lime,  and  to  sow  with  white  clover  and  hay- 
seeds, the  lands  that  are  laid  to  grass : these  are  the  prin- 
cipal covenants  that  affedt  Agriculture.  To  enumerate 
such  as  are  of  a local  nature,  respecting  the  performance 
of  customs,  services,  grinding  corn,  payment  of  chickens, 
&c.  would  add  little  to  the  improvement  of  Agriculture, 
or  enlargement  of  rural  science. 


SECT.  VI. EXPENSE  AND  PROFIT. 

For  the  mod^of  investigating  this  subject,  we  must 
refer  to  the  Northumberland  Report  page  34-. 
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CHAP.  V. 

IMPLEMENTS. 


THE  l^lotigh  of  this  county  is  the  swing-plough, 
used  through  all  the  northern  counties,  in  which  we  ob- 
served no  improvement. 

To  spend  time  in  describing  the  harrow,  roller,  &c. 
that  have  been  used  in  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
for  some  centuries,  would  be  augmenting  this  Report  to 
little  purpose. 

The  CartSi  through  the  whole  of  this  county,  arc  drawn 
by  a single  horse,  and  probably  originated  through  ne- 
cessity, from  the  small  farmer  keeping  no  more  than  one 
horse.  In  those  times,  simplicity  and  cheapness  were 
only  considered:  we  recolledl  seeing  some  of  those  turn- 
hie  carrsy”  without  one  piece  of  iron  about  them ; the 
wheels  were  made  of  three  pieces  of  wood,  joined  by  pins 
of  the  same  material.  It  is  probable  they  had  the  name 
of  tumble  carrsy  from  the  axle  being  made  fast  in  the 
wheels,  and  the  whole  turning,  or  tumbling  round  to- 
gether : but  this  construdlion  has  given  way  to  the  wheel 
with  a nave  and  spokes,  turning  round  a fixed  axle; 
which  is  much  more  manageable,  in  quick  or  short 
turns*. 

The  advantages  of  single-horse  carts  are  so  well  under- 
stood in  this  county,  that  we  did  not  sit  any  other  used. 


* The  price  of  a tumble  carr  is  ;l. ; the  price  of  the  other  kind  7I.  ready  foi 
yoking. 
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Three  single-horse  carts  are  driven,  without  any  dif- 
ficulty, by  a man,  or  a boy,  or  even  women  and  girls : 
along  the  coast,  more  than  half  the  carts  are  driven  by 
females,  and  many  of  these  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
with  as  fine  forms  and  complexions  as  ever  Nature  be- 
stowed on  the  softer  sex. 

Double  Mould-board  Ploughs — are  used  by  some  farmers, 
to  form  the  one-bout  ridges  for  turnips  and  potatoes,  and 
also  for  earthing  them  up. 

Winno’wing-Machmes  — have  been  lately  Introduced, 
and  are  now  become  very  general.  Twenty  years  since, 
corn  was  winnowed  without  any  sort  of  machine  •,  and 
the  farmer  was  under  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  a na- 
tural wind,  sufficiently  strong  to  blow  the  chaff  from  the 
grain  ; and  very  often  had  to  take  it  to  some  eminence  at 
a distance,  where  the  breeze  was  more  certain. 

Thrashing- Machines.^  Drills  for  Sowing  the  various  hinds 
of  Grain i and  Horse-Hoes. — have  not  yet  found  their  way 
into  this  distridl:. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

ENCI.OSURES. 


THE  mountainous  districts  are  all  open,  and  mosi: 
probably  will  long  remain  so  : the  cultivatable  parts  are  a 
mixture  of  old  enclosures  and  commons,  interspersed 
through  every  part  of  the  county. 

The  size  of  enclosures,  in  general,  is  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  farms : the  ancient  fields  are  small  and  irregu- 
lar ; the  fences  of  various  construiRions ; walls,  earth 
'mounds,  thorns,  hazel,  ahd  other  brush-wood  ; all  lend 
their  aid  in  a greater  or  less  degree  ; and,  in  two  or  three 
places,  we  observed  large  tracts  totally  enclosed  by  whia 
fences*,  which  have  a very  ragged,  slovenly,  and  un- 
couth appearance,  from  the  numberless  gaps  where  the 
whins  have  been  destroyed  by  frost  *,  an  accident  to  which 
this  plant  is  very  liable:  nothing  but  the  greatest  neces- 
sity can  justify  the  use  of  whin  fences. 

The  fields  of  those  commons  that  have  been  divided 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  are  laid  out  in  straight  lines, 
^nd  mostly  enclosed  by  quick  fences,  which  in  general 
have  done  very  well. 

The  advantages  that  arise  from  enclosing,  in  respedi  to  in- 
crease of  produce  or  value  ^ must  entirely  depend  upon  the 
modes  of  management  pursued  after  the  enclosing  takes 
place.  From  the  abundant  crops  produced  by  land 
which  has  never  grown  grain  before,  the  occupier  vainly 


♦ Vlex  Europeans— {\iw~%oxst — whins. 
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tliinks  that  it  will  always  continue  to  do  so  •,  and  the  de- 
ception is  still  increased  by  the  stimulating  elFe«Sts  of 
lime ; but  alas ! after  having  got  nine  or  ten  crops,  the 
golden  prospe<Sl  vanishes  : the  farther  they  proceed,  the- 
more  they  are  convinced* of  their  error  j and  growing, 
corn  having  become  a losing  trade,  thg  la^dtis  left  to  grass. 
But  what  can  it  produce?  Already  exhausted  by  repeated 
corn  crops,  and  over  doses  of  lime,  it  remains  a spectacle 
of  the  bad  effe»Sls  of  such  culture,  and  a warning  to  others 
to  avoid  the  same  course.  Even  under  this  treatment,  the 
increased  value  is  in  the  ratio  of  three  or  four  to  one.  Had 
these  lands  been  continued  in  tillage  only  three  years  at 
one  time  ; the  first  year  oats  j second,  fallow,  turnips,  or 
rape ; the  third,  wheat  or  oats,  or  (if  the  soil  suited)  bar- 
ley, sown  up  with  clover  and  ray-grass,  and  depastured 
with  sheep  for  three,  four,  or  five  years,  according  to 
circumstances  and  situations;  we  will  venture  to  say,  the 
land  would  have  gone  on  improving  from  rotation  to  ro* 
ration ; would  have  been  more  profitable,  and  put  on  a 
very  different  aspc£t  to  what  it  does  at  present,  and  have 
been  worth  double  the  rent  it  now  letts  for. 

The  advantages  arising  from  enclosing  of  commons,  in 
respect  to  tlie  improvement  of  stocky  is  obvious : while  in  a 
state  of  common,  every  one  turns  upon  it  what  he  pleases, 
and  there  is  generally  double  the  quantity  of  stock  that 

I 

there  ought  to  be.  The  consequence  is,  tliey  make  no 

. • r ■ 

improvement ; they  barely  c.vh/;  the  yearly  profits  how 
small ! Should  an  enlighterked  breeder  wish  to  improve 
his  sheep,  how  is  he  to  cffe^l  It,  while  his  ewes  mix  pro- 
miscuously with  his  neighbour’s  flocks  ? If  he  had  the 
best  tup  in  the  kingdom,  can  he  be  sure  fliat.  one  of  his 
ewes  would  be  tupped  by  him’,  while  there'  arc"  probably 
not  less  than  a score  of  his  neighbour’s  to  contest  the  fe- 
male with  him  ? On  the  other  hand,  if  the  common  were 
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enclosed,  every  one  would  stint  with  that  species  of  stock 
for  which  his  'allotment  was  best  adapted,  and  in  such 
numbers  as  would  ensure  profit : when  he  can  confine  his 
ewes  within  his  own  enclosure,  he  can  make  whatever  ex- 
periment he  pleases,  by  putting  a few,  or  many  ewes,  to 
any  particular!  tup,  without  any  fear  or  apprehension  of 
having  a spurious  breed,  by  the  interference  of  his  neigh- 
bour’s: he  is  also  enabled  to  keep  his  flock  from  many 
disorders ; few  commons  but  have  some  trails  of  land 
liable  to  the  rot : how  are  they  to  be  prevented  from  de- 
pasturing upon  it  r — or  if  the  scab,  or  other  Infectious 
disorders,  have  taken  place  amongst  any  flock  on  the 
common,  how  is  he  to  avoid  it  ? 

To  the  question  put  by  the  Board,  “ has  enclosing 
commons  decreased  population  ?” — we  answer,  that  we 
cannot  conceive  how  enclosing  of  commons  can  de- 
crease population  : unless  an  increase  of  corn  and  cattle,’ 
an  increased  demand  for  labourers  and  mechanics,  of 
various  denominations,  tend  to  decrease  mankind,  the 
contrary  position  must  certainly  hold  good  in  an  emi- 
nent degree. 

The  best  account  we  could  obtain  of  commons  divided 
by  a(Sl  of  parliament,  were, 


Sowerby,  ....  about  25  years  since. 
Sedbergham,  about  30 

Stainton,  20 

Culgaith,  22 

Carlton,  1 5 

Skelton,  25 

Bramptpn, 

Irthington,  » 14> 

Newby, 

Tarlam, 12 


At 
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At  the  last  four  places,  the  lord  of  the  manor  had 
one-twelfth  for  his  consent,  as  lord  of  the  soil,  and  making 
the  allotments  freehold  j at  ino$t  of  the  others  the  lord 
had  one-eighth. 


I 
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CHAP.  vir. 

ARABLE  LAND. 


SECT.  I. TILLAGE. 

TILLAGE  LAND  is  here  commonly  ploughed  by 
horses  *,  a team  of  oxen,  we  believe,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  county : the  horses  are  yoked  double,  and  driven 
With  cords  by  the  ploughman.  An  acre  is  accounted  a 
good  day’s  work  *,  and  on  light  soils,  an  acre  and  a half. 

The  ridges  are  very  narrow,  from  5 to  7 feet,  being 
the  common  breadth,  whether  in  corn  or  in  grass. 

Fallows  for  Wheat  or  Turnips — are  ploughed  once  in  the 
autumn,  by  the  best  cultivators,  and  four  or  live  times 
in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  summer. 

Barley — is  sown  on  one  ploughing  after  turnips;  but 
after  a white  crop  (as  in  rotation  first),  they  plough  twice, 
and  manure  with  20  or  30  cart-loads  of  dung;  some  add 
lime. 

Oats — are  always  sown  on  one  ploughing. 


SECT.  II. FAI, LOWING. 

Fallowing  for  wheat  and  turnips  is  practised  in  many 
parts  of  this  county;  four  or  five  plonghings  and  harrow- 
ings  is  the  general  pra£Hce : we  saw  some  very  clean,  and 
well  managed,  gathered  up  into  neat  narrow  ridges,  on 
which  the  wheat  was  looking  very  healthy. 

SECT. 
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. SECT.  III. ROTATlOxV  OP  CROPS. 

The  most  prevalent  system,  through  a great  part  of 
this  county,  is,  to  have  a crop  of  white  corn  every  year 
while  in  ploughing  *,  such  cultivators  make  no  fallows, 
except  ploughing  twice,  and  manuring  for  barley,  can  be 
deemed  such. 

Where  a field  is  ploughed  out  from  grass,  they  have 
oats, — oats, — barley, — oats  ; or,  oats, — barley,— oats, — 
oats,  &c.  &c.  for  nine  or  twelve  years,  and  then  left  to 
grass  for  seven  or  nine  years.  Some  few  sow  hay-seeds 
and  a little  white  clover ; but  the  greatest  part  leave  it  to 
Nature*. 

Where  they  fallow  for  wheat,  the  rotation  is, 

1.  Fallow, 

2.  Wheat, 

3.  Oats,  or  barley  j 

1<.  Oats, 

for  three  or  four  rotations,  and  then  left  for  grass,  for 
seven  or  nine  years  ; some  few  sow  clover  and  hay-seeds. 

In  those  places  where  the  turnip  culture  is  pra(Sised* 
the  rotation  is, 

1.  Turnips, 


* On  asking  a farmer  at  Uldale  why  they  sowed  no  clover,  or  grass-seeJi^ 
he  replied,  ive  have  no  occasion,  for  tht  land  is  smturaliy  g^irs-proscd." 
Those  that  are  experienced  in  cultivation,  will  readily  admit,  that  after  glow- 
ing from  six  to  twelve  white  crops  in  successicii,  it  can  scarcely  be  otherwise 
than  grass-proud.  There  is’  certainly  grass  in  abundance  ; but  of  such  kind 
as  no  good  farmer  would  wish  to  be  possessed  of.  '1  his  barbaiuus  .jstem  is 
practised  upon  many  dry  loamy  soils;  which,  after  being  thus  left  to  grass, 
cover  amazingly  fast  with  moss,  probably  owing  to  tlie  bad  cultivation  and  ex- 
hausting crops  of  corn  more  than  to  the  wetness  of  the  climate,  to  which  it  is 
generally  attributed. 

2.  Bariev, 
0 * 
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2.  Barley, 

3.  Clover, 

4.  Clover, 

5.  Oats, 

(j.  Oats  *, 

. or, 

1.  Turnips, 

2.  Wheat, 

S.  Barley, 

4.  Clover, 

5.  Clover, 

6.  Oats. 

We  arc  glad  to  find,  that  two  or  three  Individuals  have 
adopted  the  idea  of  not  taking  two  white  crops  in  succes- 
sion, and  pursue  the  excellent  rotation  of  turnips — barley, 
• — clover  two  years, — then  oats,  or  wheat. 


SECT.  IV. CROPS  COMMOXLY  CULTIVATED. 

‘ Wheat  is  a modern  produdlion  here  ; a general  opi- 
nion used  to  prevail,  that  wheat  could  not  be  grown  in 
many  parts  of  this  county.  We  were  informed,  that  it  is 
not  much  more  than  40  years  since  summer-fallows  for 
Avheat  were  first  used ; and  it  is  not  twenty  years  since 
Lord  Muncaster  introduced  summer-fallows,  and  the 
culture  of  wheat,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ravenglass, 
where  it  is  now  grown  in  great  abundance,  as  well  as  all 
along  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carlisle.  The  wheat  that  is  sown  after  turnips  or  clover, 
is  trifling,  the  main  supply  is  from  summer-frllows ; they 

generally 
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generally  sow  two  bushels  and  a half  per  acre,  In  Septem- 
ber or  October,  as  the  season  suits,  and  they  reap  from 
sixteen  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre. 

Barley  and  Oats — being  the  grains  from  which  the  bread 
of  the  inhabitants  is  made,  were  probably  the  first,  and 
only  corn  grown  In  this  county  for  many  centuries ; higgy 
or  heavy  with  four  rows  of  grains  on  the  ear,  was  the  kind 
of  barley  formerly  cultivated  j but  lately,  the  common 
early  sort,  with  two  rows,  has  been  introduced.  They 
sow  two  and  a half  bushels  per  acre,  in  April  or  May,  and 
reap  twenty-one  bushels  on  an  average. 

The  Common  Oat — was  the  only  variety  grown  In  this 
county,  and  is  now  by  far  the  most  prevalent;  but  of 
late  years,  a few  enterprizing  Individuals  have  introduced 
the  early  varieties  of  this  grain  with  great  advantage; 
they  are  distinguished  from  the  common  oat  by  the  name 
of  Layland  Oat^  and  are  the  Dutch  or  Frieseland  oat*. 

The  ^lantity  sown — is  from  four  to  six  bushels  per 
acre.  i 

The  Time  of  Sowing — March  or  April. 

The  Produce — from  15  to  40  bushels  per  acre ; but  the 
average  of  the  county  was  stated  to  us  to  be  only  20 
bushels  per  acre. 

Pease. — In  a climate  where  so  much  rain  falls,  and  where 
the  harvest  is  so  precarious,  the  culture  of  pease  would  be 
attended  with  so  many  chances  of  loss,  and  so  few  of  gain, 
that  we  were  not  surprized  to  find  them  so  generally  ne- 
gle(^fed.  The  difficulty  of  harvesting  them,  has  probably 
first  suggested  the  idea  of  building  their  stacks  in  the 


* Last  year  Mr.  Falder,  near  Roes  Castle,  introduced  the  oat,  known 
on  the  east  borders  by  the  name  of  Church's  Oat  [ a variety,  and  perhaps  the 
best  variety  known,  of  the  Poland  oatj,  and  which  will,  no  doubt,  answer 
well  on  all  the  best  rich  soils  in  the  county.  The  potatoe  oat  is  now  ( 1804) 
very  generally  grown  in  the  best  distriils  of  the  county.  ^ 
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' doughs*  of  trees,  and  afterwards  in  slender  high  pyramids 
round  the  boles  of  tall  trees,  to  prevent  them  from  blow- 
ing over:  by  this  method  they  can  also  lead  and  stack  them 
in  a damper  or  moister  state ; and  as  they  do  not  come 
near  the  ground  by  five  or  six. feet,  they  are  seldom 
troubled  with  mice.  The  greatest  diameter  of  the  stacks  is 
not  more  than  six  or  seven  feet;  the  height  of  many  twelve 
or  fifteen  ; if  the  tree  has  not  a sufficiency  of  convenient 
branches  to  bear  the  bottom,  they  nail  a stick  or  two 
across,  to  form  a base.  When  finished,  they  have  a very 
singular  appearance. 

Turnips — were  first  cultivated  in  this  county,  to  any 
effciTl:,  for  the  use  of  cattle,  by  Philip  Howard,  Esq.  of 
Corby,  in  the  year  17,55  : his  first  essay  was  drilled  at  four 
feet  distance ; the  crop  amazingly  good  ; the  weight,  on 
an  average,  lOlb.  each  turnip  ; some  weighed  251b. ; he 
afterwards  continued  to  grow  them  at  two  feet,  and  two 
feet  and  a half  distance,  with  constant  success,  for  eight 
or  ten  years,  before  any  farmer  followed  the  example  ; at 
last,  Mr.  Collins,  of  Wetherall,  made  a trial,  and  suc- 
ceeded : others  soon  followed  him. 

It  is,  therefore,  about  tlxirty  years  since  a few  farmers 
first  began  to  cultivate  turnips ; and  considering  with  what 
tardiness  new  modes  of  pradlice  generally  make  their  way 
amongst  that  useful  class  of  society,  it  is  no  w'onder  that 
the  growing  of  turnips  should,  in  a great  measure,  be 
still  confined  to  the  vicinity  where  their  cultivation  origi- 
nated j and  we  suppose,  by  the  mode  of  practice,  that 
from  this  source  may  be  traced  the  various  patches  of  tur- 
nips we  observed  at  Netherby,  Burgh,  Dalton,  and  a few 
other  places. 

The  land,  after  being  made  sufficiently  fine  by  repeated 


* Where  the  main  stem  ditiiles  into  branches. 
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ploughi^gs  and  harro wings,  is  set  up  in  one-bout  ridges* 
at  30  inches  distance  ; the  dung  is  put  in  the  bottom  of 
the  hollow  intervals,  and  covered  with  earth  by  the 
plough ; the  top  of  the  one-bout  ridge  is  flattened  by 
trailing  a piece  of  wood  over  it,  and  on  the  flattened  top 
the  turnip  seed  is  sown  by  a drill,  which  a man  pushes  be- 
fore him  like  a wheel-barrow. 

The  drilled  turnips  are  hoed,  and  set  out  at  about  eight 
or  nine  inches  distance  in  the  rows,  which  are  ploughed 
between  by  a small  plough. 

Hoeing  broad-cast  turnips  is  not  understood ; if  any 
are  sown  this  way,  they  go  unhoed;  and  if  too  thick,  arc 
hand- weeded.  Messrs.  Williamson  and  Monkhouse 
paid  20s.  per  acre  this  year  (1793)  for  hand-weeding  their 
broad-cast  turnips. 

The  value  of  tliis  excellent  vegetable- is  not  sufficiently 
understood  in  this  county,  otherwise  it  must  have  made  a 
more  rapid  progress.  Probably  this  may  be  owing  to  its 
being  applied  to  feeding  their  o’lun  breed  of  sheep.  Wc* 
saw  several  acres  of  turnips  this  year,  that  were  sold  for 
from  3/.  to  3/.  10^.  per  acre,  which  a Northumberland 
grazier  would  have  thought  worth  five  or  six  pounds  an 
acre,  for  feeding  the  improved  breed  of  long-woolled 
sheep. 

Potatoes — are  cultivated  in  one-bout  ridges,  by  almost 
every  farmer,  not  only  for  the  use  of  their.own  families, 
but  for  sale,  where  the  situation  is  not  too  distant  from  a 
good  market.  It  is  only  upon  the  estate  ofSir  JamE3 
Graham,  at  Netherby,  that  they  are  applied  to  feeding 
cattle  and  swine ; and  by  Lord  Muncaster,  to  feeding 
cattle,  who  also  gives  them  to  his  horses.  Mr.  Lamb,  and 


* Provincially,  ** 
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Mr.  Blalock,  favoured  us  with  the  following  parti- 
culars : 

Mr.  Blalock  feeds  cows,  and  says,  that  120  bushels 
of  potatoes,  with  16  stones  of  oatmeal,  will  fatten  a cow 
in  three  months,  equally  well  as  turnips  of  3 or  4/.  value. 

The  small  farmers  apply  potatoes  to  feeding  swine : 
thirty  bushels  of  potatoes  and  ten  of  corn,  made  into  meal, 
will  fatten  a swine  of  eighteen  or  twenty  stones  weight, 
equal  to  corn  of  1/.  15j.  value.  The  potatoes  are  hoiledy 
and  meal  mixed  with  them. 

From  these  data,  the  value  of  potatoes  may  be  nearly 
estimated. 

s.  d. 

The  expense  of  feeding  a cow  with  potatoes  7 32'’  0 

and  meal  is  5 

From  which  dedu(d;  the  value  of  16  stones  of 7 ] ]o  q 
oatmeal,  S 

Leaves  for  120  bushels  of  potatoes 2 0 0 

The  expense  of  feeding  a swine  with  potatoes  7 2,  15  0 

and  meal  is  

Deduct  the  value  of  corn  10  bushels,  fire, 
attendance,  &c 

Leaves  for  30  bushels  of  potatoes  0 10  0 


From  the  above  It  appears,  that  potatoes  for  feeding 
cows,  or  swine,  are  worth  no  more  than  4,-d.  per  bushel. 
They  estimate  a fair  average  crop  of  potatoes  to  be  24-0 
bushels  per  acre  : the  value,  at  id.  per  bushel,  is  only  4 /. 
out  of  which  the  seed  ought  to  be  deducted,  the  other 
expenses  attending  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  and  turnips 
being  much  upon  a par. 


5 
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The  land  on  which  these  potatoes  are  grown,  is  a most 
excellent  turnip  soil,  and  would  produce  turnips,  almost 
any  year,  worth  5/.  per  acre  for  feeding  cattle  or  sheep*. 
From  the  above  statement  it  appears,  that  an  acre  of  po- 
tatoes is  of  less  value  than  an  acre  of  turnips  for  feeding 
cattle.  Mr.  Lamb  has  been  long  convinced  of  this,  and 
says,  that  the  practice  of  applying  potatoes  to  feeding 
cattle  and  swine  is  every  year  losing  ground,  arid  the  cul- 
ture of  turnips,  which  was  pretty  general  here  twenty 
years  since  (but  gave  way  to  potatoes),  is  now,  In  its  turn, 
regaining  the  situation  it  so  justly  deserves. 


SECT.  V. CROPS  NOT  COMMONLY  CULTIVATED, 

\ 

Beans,  we  were  Informed,  are  seldom  cultivated  with 
success  ; the  failure  may  probably  be  owing  to  their  being 
sown  broad-cast,  without  manure,  and  not  hoed : we 
would  recommend  to  some  spirited  cultivator,  to  try  them 
in  drills  at  thirty  Inches  intervals,  so  as  to  admit  of  being 
horse-hoed,  and  ploughed  between ; this  mode  we  can 
recommend  on  the  successful  praftice  of  several  yearsf . 

Cabbages — have  been  cultivated  by  Lord  Muncaster, 
Dr.  Harrison,  of  Penrith,  and  a few  others  in  that 
vicinity. 

Carrots — have  also  been  tried  by  Lord  Muncaster, 
who  found  them  a very  troublesome  and  expensive  crop. 


* Mr.  D asks,  “how  can  turnips  be  worth  ^l.  an  acre,  for  feeding 

cattle  and  sheep  ?” — We  reply,  nothing  is  more  common ; they  are  frequearly 
sold  for  much  more. 

+ Sec  NorthumberJanJ  Report. 

COMB.]  d 
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owing  to  the  abundance  of  weeds,  occasioned  by  the  great 
rains  and  moisture  of  the  climate. 

Flax — is  cultivated  in  small  quantities,  on  the  northern 
extremities  of  the  county,  for  family  use  j but  much  less 
now  than  formerly. 
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0 

SECT.  I. NATURAL  MEADOWS  AND  PASTURES. 

NATURAL  MEADOWS  are  generally  found  in 
narrow  strips  by  the  sides  of  rivers.  The  largest  tra£l: 
of  natural  meadow  in  this  county,  is  in  the  parish  of 
Scaleby,  which  letts  for  28  x.  per  acre  ; also  between  the 
lakes  of  Keswick  and  Bassenthwaite,  there  is  a conside- 
rable extent  of  natural  meadow. 

Natural  pastures  are  not  very  numerous  in  the  cul- 
tivatable  distridls  of  the  county;  unless  such  may  be 
called  natural  pasture,  which  is  left  to  Nature  to  cover 
with  herbage,  after  having  been  exhausted  with  growing 
corn.  If  by  natural  pastures  be  understood  such  as  have 
never  been  disturbed  by  the  plough,  there  will  be  found 
great  abundance  in  this  county,  as  not  only  all  the  com- 
mons in  the  cultivatable  districts,  but  the  mountains, 
may  come  under  that  denomination. 


SECT.  II. ARTIFICIAL  GRASSES. 

Artificial  Grasses — are  here  confined  to  a small 
number ; red  clover  f trifolhm  prateme white  clover 
( trifoHum  repens )y  commdn  hay-seeds,  with  a little  rib- 
grass  (plantago  lanceolata)^  and  ray-grass  ( lol'ium  pcrenne ), 

q2  We 
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We  were  informed,  that  in  1752,  no  person  in  the 
county  had  thought  of  sowing  a field  down  with  clover, 
or  even  hay-seeds ; and  that  Philip  Howard,  Esq.  of 
Corby,  was  the  first  who  sowed  a field  with  clover,  and 
taught  his  countrymen  the  use  of  artificial  grasses  ; yet  it 
is  but  a few  that  have  benefited  by  his  laudable  exertions. 

Clover  is  principally  sown  where  the  turnip  cul- 
ture, and  summer-fallowing  for  wheat,  are  pradliscd,  and 
the  land  continues  only  two  years  in  grass  : it  is  generally 
mown  the  first  year,  and  depastured  the  second.  The 
great  obje^^fion  to  growing  this  valuable  grass,  is  the  hovmg 
of  cattle,  which  may  be  obviated  by  depasturing  it  with 
sheep,  or  by  a little  caution  in  having  the  cattle  pretty 
full  before  they  are  turned  into  it,  and  to  take  care  to 
•put  them  to  it  on  a dry  day.  Some  object  to  it,  because 
they  have  taken  a fancy  that  it  impoverishes  the  soil. 
Old  Ellis  says,  “ Clover  is  the  mother  of  corny  We  be- 
lieve that,  could  the  Cumberland  farmers  be  induced  to 
make  an  experiment,  they  would  be  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  would  find  their  profits  so  superior  to  what  they  are 
at  present,  that  they  would  become  converts  to  the  cause. 
We  hope  we  do  not  exaggerate  when  we  say,  that  the 
profits  of  red  clover  for  two  years,  would  be  double  to 
that  derived  from  the  same  quantity  of  ground  sown  with 
white  clover,  rib-grass,  and  hay-seeds  *,  and  that  the 
profits  of  the  succeeding  crop  of  corn  would  be  nearly  in 
the  same  ratio. 

White  Clover  is  a favourite  in  this  distrief,  and  is  cer- 
tainly a valuable  plant,  where  land  is  intended  to  conti- 
nue in  grass  for  a few  years,  which  is  generally  the  case 
here  \ and  by  those  who  sow  any  kind  of  grass-seeds,  it 
is  in  great  repute.  It  is  seldom  or  never  sown  alone,  but 
accompanied  by  what  is  here  called  com/non  hay-^eeds^ 
which  are  generally  harmless,  from  the  heat  they  mostly 

get 
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get  in  the  stacks,  and  their  vegetative  powers  thereby 
destroyed : where  that  is  not  the  case,  we  fear  more 
weeds  than  useful  plants  would  be  the  produce  j for  when 
'it  is  considered,  that  of  the  useful  plants  which  compose 
a good  meadow,  scarcely  two  of  them  flower  and  ripen 
at  the  same  period ; and  as  the  time  of  mowing  is  go- 
verned more  by  the  weather,  or  other  circumstances,  than 
the  colledlion  of  useful  seeds,  it  may  happen,  that  not 
one  valuable  plant  may  then  have  its  seeds  in  that  state  of 
perfe<fl:ion  which  is  necessary  for  the  reproduction  of  its 
species ; at  the  same  time  it  is  probable,  that  you  may 
obtain  the  seeds  of  many  plants  which  you  would  wish  to 
avoid. 

Rib-GrasSy  is  sown  in  some  places  where  land  is  in- 
tended to  continue  in  grass- 

Ray-Grass  has  here  but  few  advocates  j a general  pre- 
judice against  this  plant  seems  to  have  taken  place,  we 
think  unjustly ; for  we  are  convinced,  from  long  experi- 
ence, that,  under  proper  management,  it  is  a valuable 
grass  : it  grows  in  all  soils,  and  in  all  situations ; early  in 
the  spring,  and  late  in  autumn  ; and  even  through  winter, 
on  dry  soils  and  in  open  weather.  The  only  reasonable 
objedlion  we  know  of.  Is  the  great  propensity  it  hath  to 
run  to  seed  ; but’  this  may  be  easily  obviated,  by  eating  it 
bare  with  cattle,  or  by  mowing  the  pasture  just  before  it 
begins  to  flower,  which  increases  the  eatage,  by  the  quan- 
tity of  bottom-grass  it  sends  forth  after  the  operation. 

It  is  the  properest  grass  we  know,  to  sow  along  with 
red  or  white  clover ; and  we  would  beg  leave  to  recom- 
mend it,  instead  of  common  hay-seedsy  so  universally  sown 
in  this  county,  with  clover,  both  red  and  white. 


SECT. 
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SKCT.  nr.— .-HAY  HARVEST. 

The  hay  harvest  is  here  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August ; the  modes  of  management  various,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  grass,  Aveather,  and  notions  of  the 
farmer  : we  do  not  find  any  thing  peculiarly  excellent 
in  their  practice  ■,  the  only  singularity  is,  that  the  oc- 
cupiers of  small  farms,  in  some  parts  of  the  county,  put 
the  whole  of  their  hay  into  barns  *,  tlie  larger  hirmers 
sta‘ck  their’s  at  the  door. 


SECT.  IV. — .FEEDING. 

The  most  general  system  of  grazing  is, — on  the  richest 
grounds  cattle^  with  a few  sheep;  on  the  less  luxuriant, 
sheep  only. 

The  kinds  of  cattle  usually  fatted  arc,  the  native  coun- 
try breed,  and  Scotch  cattle,  both  kyloes  and  the  Gal- 
loway kind.  Of  these,  they  find  the  kyloes  the  quickest 
feeders,  the  Galloway  next,  and  their  own  country  breed 
of  long  horns  the  slowest. 

The  profits  of  grazing  cattle  depend  much  on  the  skill 
of  the  buyer,  in  seleBing  the  quickest  feeders  ; and,  when 
fat,  in  selling  them  for  their  full  value  ; also,  not  unfre- 
quently,  on  the  state  of  markets. 

The  best  grazing  lands  we  saw  were  at  Pap  Castle,  near 
Cockermouth,  lett  at  3/.  per  acre  5 and  the  holm  lands  on 
both  sides  the  Eden,  near  Carlisle,  lett  at  2/.  lOr.  per 
acre,  for  the  purposes  oi grazing  only.  Mr.  Toulson,  of 
the  former  place,  buys  in  oxen  and  heifers  in  October, 
keeps  them  all  winter  upon  the  pastures  out  of  which  his 

fat 
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fat  stock  has  been  recently  sold,  and  gives  them  a little 
hay  in  bad  weather.  After  keeping  them  near  twelve 
months,  they  leave,  on  an  average,  a profit  of  5l.  each; 
their  weight,  from  fifty  to  sixty  stone.  But  this  intelli- 
gent gentleman  was  candid  enough  to  confess,  that  he 
thought  sheep,  mixed  among  cattle,  a more  profitable 
system ; and  we  were  glad  to  find  this  mode  praclised 
by  all  the  best  graziers  in  the  county. 

Of  Sheep-grazhtg — there  are  two  branches ; first,  feed- 
ing wethers ; and,  secondly,  ewes  for  fat  lambs : they 
are  both  bought  in  the  autumn,  are  kept  on  grass  the 
whole  time,  and  get  no  other  food,  except  hay  in  stormy 
weather. 

The  profits  are  estimated  as  follows  ; 

JT.  s.  d. 


A wether  sold  fat  in  October,  10  0 

Fleece  3^1b.  at  5 d.  0 16 

1 1 6 


Dediufting  prime  cost,  and  expense  of  salving,  0 12  6 


Average  profit  by  feeding  wethers,  0 9 0 

Ewes,  a fat  lamb  sold  in  June,  0 8 9 

Fleece  3|lb.  at  5 J.  0 1 (i 

Ewe  fat,  sold  in  November,  0 10  6 

1 0 0 

Deduct  prime  cost  and  salving,  0 8 ' 0 

Profit  by  feeding  ewe  and  lamb,  0 12  0 


There  are  a few  who  buy  in  wethers,  to  feed  upon 
turnips,  and  ;sell  them  in  the  spring  to  Manchester  and 
Liverpool. 

The 
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The  kinds  of  sheep  grazed  are,  the  country  breed,  the 
true  black-faced  Heath  sheep,  and  the  Cheviot  sheep.  The 
most  experienced  graziers  all  agreed,  that  the  true  black- 
faced Heath  sheep  were  quicker  feeders,  and  a hardier  race, 
than  the  Cheviot*. 


♦ We  wish  to  be  understood  as  not  stating  this  as  an  ascertained  faft,  but  * 
an  opinion  of  the  Cumberland  graziers  and  farmers. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

GARDENS  and  ORCHARDS. 


GARDENS  and  Orchards  In  this  county,  are  con- 
sidered onlyas  conveniences  to  private  families  ; and  not 
as  objefls  of  emolument,  or  commerce,  as  in  some  other 
districts. 


«HAP. 
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CHAP.  X. 

WOODS  AND  PLANTATIONS. 


THIS  county  is  far  from  being  well  wooded.  The 
Irthing,  Eden,  and  Caldew,  are  the  only  rivers  whose 
banks  produce  any  quantity  of  natural  wood ; and  of  these, 
the  banks  of  the  Caldew  seem  to  have  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  old  oak-timber.  Of  the  value  of  the  oak-timber 
-proper  for  the  purposes  of  ship-building,  we  could  ob- 
tairt  no  satisfadlory  information,  but  suspeiT,  from  what 
we  saW,  it  is  of  small  extent  j we  fear  the  oak  is  not  suf- 
fered to  attain  a suIEcient  age  for  this  purpose  ; as  we  saw 
a w'ood  near  West  Ward  (now  felling)  of  upwards  of  two 
iiundred  acres,  that  was  little  more  than  thirty  years  old, 
the  whole  cut  away,  without  leaving  any  to  stand  for 
ship  timber. 

Of  late  years,  many  plantations  have  been  made  near 
gentlemen’s  seats,  which  shew,  by  their  vigorous  growth, 
how  well  adapted  the  greatest  part  of  this  county  is  for 
the  produition  of  wood.  From  the  nakedness  of  the 
country  along  the  coast,  one  would  naturally  conclude, 
that  the  situation  was  inimical  to  that  production ; but 
Lord  Mu r^c aster’s  extensive  and  thriving  plantations 
near  Ravcnglass,  shew  that  the  nakedness  of  the  land  is 
owing  toother  causes*. 


* If  a customary  tenniit  plants  wood,  he  cannot  cut  it  without  leave  ot  the 
Mid  ; in  some  cases,  the  lord  claims  it  as  his  own  ; which  sufficiently  explains 
why  the  occupiers  do  not  plant  wood. 


CHAP. 
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THE  extent  of  Waste  Lands  in  this  county  is  very 
great : — of  mountainous  pasture,  342,000  acres,  which 
we  suppose  not  capable  of  improvement  from  the  plough ; 
yet  many  parts  of  these  districts  might  be  applied  to  plant- 
ing with  considerable  advantage,  and  would,  probably, 
in  this  way,  make  a better  return  than  if  the  soil  had 
Ijecn  in  such  a situation  as  to  admit  of  being  converted 
into  tillage.  We  were  glad  to  see  a large  plantation  of 
larches  tliriving  exceedingly  well,  on  the  steep  edge  of 
the  west  side  of  Skiddaw,  lately  planted  by  hlr.  Story. 
We  hope  the  example  will  be  speedily  and  extensively 
followed  by  every  proprietor  of  similar  situations : but, 
unfortunately,  the  greatest  part  of  these  districts  is  in  a 
state  of  common,  and  no  improvement  of  this  kind  can 
take  place  while  they  continue  in  that  situation : of 
course,  the  first  step  to  improvement  is  a division,  and 
for  every  proprietor  to  know  his  own  part.  If  this  can- 
not be  done,  the  only  means  of  improvement  then  left  fs, 
to  convert  them  from  unlimited  commons  to  stinted 
pastures. 

The  present  value  per  acre  of  these  mountainous 
districts,  may  be  nearly  estimated  froxn  the  following 
data : 

Mr.  Greenhow,  of  Threlkeld,  takes  pasturage  for 
his  sheep  on  Skiddaw  forest  for  a year,  at  5s.  per  score, 
which  is  3t/.  per  sheep  j and  supposing  an  acre  keeps  a ' 

sheep. 
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sheep,  then  will  Zd.  an  acre  be  the  yearly  value  of  these 
mountains.  They  can  scai'ce  be  in  a less  productive  state ; 
an  acre  of  wood,  if  it  only  grew  broom-sticks,  would  pay 
much  better. 

Of  the  Commons^ — in  the  less  elevated  parts  of  the 
county  there  are  many,  with  large  tracts  of  excellent 
soil,  capable  of  being  imj-u'oved  by  judicious  culture,  pro- 
per draining,  and  improved  breeds  of  sheep,  to  many 
times  their  present  value  ; which  is  certainly  very  small* 
probably  not  more  than  from  Ir.  to  2j.  per  acre.  In  a 
county  like  this,  that  does  not  raise  corn  sufficient  for 
the  consumption  of  Its  inhabitants,  and  where  it  is  al- 
ways one-fourth  or  one-lifth  dearer  than  In  an  adjoining 
county,  it  is  lamentable  to  see  such  extensive  trails  of 
good  corn  land  lying  waste,  of  no  value  to  its  owners,  and 
of  no  benefit  to  the  community.  Instead  of  the  present 
scarcity  of  grain,  large  quantities  might  be  yearly  ex- 
ported ; and  instead  of  the  ill-formed,  poor,  starved, 
meagre  animals  that  depasture  the  commons  at  present, 
an  abundant  supply  of  good  fat  mutton  would  be  had  to 
grace  the  markets  of  the  county,  and  also  to  send  off  large 
supplies  to  Newcastle,  Liverpool,  hlanchester,  and  otheF 
populous  manufacturing  places. 

It  is  difficult  to  say,  what  would  be  the  increased  value 
of  such  land  under  proper  management ; we  think  we 
cannot  be  wrong  in  stating,  that  it  would  be  at  least  from 
six  to  eight  times  the  value  to  the  proprietors. — But  of 
what  advantage  would  it  be  to  the  public  I 
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We  have  already  estimated,  that  there  are  of 
improvable  commons  in  the  lower  part  of 

the  county,  

Out  of  this  dedudt  for  banksides,  proper  for 
planting,  and  other  unfertile  places,  


Acret, 


150,000 

30,000 


There  will  be  left  for  cultivation,  J 20,000 

Suppose  this  be  put  into  a rotation  of  three 

years’  tillage,  and  three  years*  grass,  then  >■  C0,000 

there  will  be  in  tillage  yearly,  3 

Suppose  one-third  for  fallow,  and  of  this,  one  half  to 
be  turnips,  the  other  half  naked  fallow  for  wheat,  then 


will  there  be  yearly. 


Oafs,  - - 

Wheat, 
Barley, 
Turnips, 
Naked  tallow, 


Acres. 

Buihels 

Bushels 

Price . 

ralue 

■per  acre. 

per  ann. 

per  acif. 

- 

20,000 

at  30  is 

600,000 

at  2s.  per  bush,  is 

IC-  60,00a 

- 

10,000 

at  2o  is 

200,000 

at  5s.  per  ditto  — 

5o,ooj 

- 

10,000 

at  30  is 

300,000 

at  3s.  per  ditto  — 

45,000 

10,000 

at  3I.  per  acre  — 

30,00a 

10,000 

6o,ooo 


1,100,000 


185,009 


And  suppose  the  grass  land  would  only  keep" 
one  sheep  per  acre  more,  then  will  there  be 
an  increase  of  60,000  sheep  yearly ; the  > 
profit  of  which  cannot  be  valued  at  less  than 
14  a'.  each,  the  amount  will  be,  ^ 


42,200 


Total  value  of  increased  produce,  /'.  227,000 
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CHAP.  xir. 

IMPROVKMENTS. 


SECT.  I. DRAINING. 

DRAINING,  is  one  of  those  improvements  which 
has  been  introduced  of  late  years  into  the  northern  coun- 
ties j and  where  it  is  done  with  judgment,  is,  in  many  si- 
tuations, of  the  greatest  consequence. — Cumberland  has 
not  been  behind  its  neighbours  in  adopting  this  beneficial 
measure  : we  were  glad  to  observe,  in  many  places,  great 
advantages  gained,  both  by  hollow  and  surface  drains  *, 
some  done  with  great  art,  by  one  or  more  hollow-drains 
running  in  the  diredlion  of  the  outburst  of  water,  and 
cut  deep  enough  to  get  through  the  bed  of  sand  or  gra- 
vel in  which  the  water  runs,  and  by  that  means  arrest  the 
source,  which  drowns  the  land  below  it ; but  the  like  in- 
telligence has  not  in  all  places  prevailed,  for  we  often  saw 
the  drains  run  in  parallel  diradiiows,  perpendicular  to  the 
source,  and  at  such  distances,  as  the  drainer  thought  the 
nature  of  the  soil  required  j this  is  more  particularly  the 
case,  where  surface-drains  are  used.  The  hollow-drains 
are  filled  with  stones  when  they  can  be  got,  otherwise 
with  sods. 

SECT.  II. PARING  AND  BURNING. 

Tins  operation  is  seldom  performed  in  tliis  county, 
except  on  heathy,  or  coarse  grounds  : the  expense  about 
1 5 s.  per  acre. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  in. MANURING. 

Farm-yard  Dung  is  here,  as  In  most  other  places, 
the  chief  resource  of  the  farmer : where  turnips  are  grown, 
it  is  wholly  applied  to  their  culture  ; where  they  are  not 
grown,  it  is  used  for  the  various  purposes  of  dressing  gras6 
land,  and  for  the  barley  and  wheat  crops. 

Limey  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  many  parts  of 
this  county,  and  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  quantity 
laid  upon  an  acre  varies  from  sixty  to  an  hundred  and  fifty 
bushels ; we  found  it  a general  opinion,  that  lime  did  lit- 
tle good  to  land  that  had  been  long  accustomed  to  it ; and 
that  those  who  had  used  the  large  quantity  of  150 
bushels  per  acre,  found  their  lanck  greatly  exhausted,  and 
were  now  fully  convinced  of  their  error  in  continuing  it 
so  long,  especially  in  such  large  quantities.  We  have  had 
many  opportunities  of  observing  the"  abuse  of  lime,  which, 
most  probably,  is  one  of  the  best  manures  known,  for 
paijicular  soils  and  situations,  and  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, and  proper  restri^lions  *,  yet,  like  many  other 
good  things,  a superabundance  may  be  prejudicial ; or 
rather,  we  are  sensible,- that  too  often  repeated,  and  in 
large  quantities,  it  becomes  liurtful. 

Lime  is  mostly  laid  on,  while  the  land  is  in  a state  of 
fallow ; but  in  some  places,  we  found  it  laid  upon  the  grass 
land,  one  or  tivo  years  before  they  intended  to  plough  it 
out.  We  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  latter  mode. 

Tatigley  or  Seed  Weedy  is  used  along  the  coast,  wherever 
it  can  be  got ; the  quantity  per  acre  is  fifty  or  sixty  cart- 
loads. This  is  known  to  be  a valuable  manure,  either  for 
corn,  turnips,  or  grass,  wherever  it  can  be  had. 

Slake  or  Ikiudy  left  by  the  tide,  is  used  in  the  neighbour- 
hood 
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hoop  of  Ravenglass,  with  good  efFe6l,  on  the  grass  lands, 
fifty  or  sixty  cart-loads  per  acre. 

Muscles,  are  also  used  in  the  neighbourhooJ  of  Raven- 
glass,  for  manure,  after  the  rate  of  five  or  six  cart-loads 
per  acre  ; they  are  got  on  the  sands  adjoining  the  coast. 

^ea  Sand. — An  accidental  experiment  of  Lord  Muncas- 
TEPds  shewed  its  utility  In  destroying  moss,  but  it  is  not 
used  as  a manure. 

Compost. — It  seems  a general  practice  through  every  part 
of  the  county,  to  make  a compost  of  lime  and  earth.  In  the 
proportion  of  one  cart-load  of  lime  to  four  or  five  of 
earth : they  use  it  as  a top-dressing  to  their  grass  lands, 
and  find  It  very  beneficial. 


SECT.  IV. WEEDING. 

All  kinds  of  grain  are  sown  broad-cast ; the  only 
weeding  it  gets  is  by  hand  ; hoeing  a crop  of  corn,  we  be- 
lieve, was  never  once  practised  in  the  county.  Turnips 
and  potatoes  are  the  only  crops  in  which  weeds  are  de- 
stroyed by  hoeing. 


SECT.  V. WATERING. 

The  only  attempts  we  saw  of  this  species  of  Improve- 
ment, that  had  the  least  resemblance  to  a watered  meadow 
laid  out  by  art,  was  at  Bleatarn  (about  six  miles  east  of 
Carlisle),  belonging  to  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Rickerby,  to 
whom  his  country  Is  highly  indebted,  for  the  spirited  ex- 
ample he  has  set  In  many  other  Improvement''.  We  were 
sorry  to  find,  there  was  little  more  water  than  what  was 
<oUe6led  by  rains  •,  the  ridges  narrow  and  long  j the 
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trenches  small,  and  inadequate  to  carry  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water,  for  the  purpose  intended.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate, that  the  first  attempt  should  have  been  made  in  such 
a situation,  and  under  such  circumstances,  in  a county  so 
pregnant  with  favorable  situations,  and  the  water  of 
such  an  excellent  quality,  uncontaminated  with  mineral 
particles,  or  infusions  that  are  suspedled  to  be  inimical  to 
vegetation. 


SECT.  VI. IMPROVING  HEATH  LANDS. 

The  best  mode  of  improving  peat  earth,  being  a desi- 
deratum of  great  consequence,  the  more  fa6ts  that  can  be 
colle(5led  upon  this  head,  the  more  light  will  be  thrown 
on  the  subject,  and  the  more  likely  we  shall  be  to  obtain 
the  objedl  sought  for. 

At  Bleatarn,  Mr.  Richardson  has  made  great  improve- 
ment, on  a poor  black  moory  soil,  growing  very  short 
heath,  in  its  original  state  not  worth  sixpence  per  acre. 
He  ploughs  in  autumn,  and  lets  it  lie  till  the  autumn 
following  ; then  ploughs  across  ; and  the  next  summer 
makes  a complete  fallow,  which  he  limes,  after  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  per  acre  ; and  in  April 
or  May  following  sows  it  with  grass-seeds  (without  corn) 
in  the  following  proportion  per  acre  : white  clover,  8 lb. ; 
red,  4 lb. ; rib-grass,  4 lb. ; ray-grass,  1'  bushel  and  a 
half ; and  common  hay-seed,  6 bushels. 

Another  mode  is  to  plough  up  in  the  ivinter,  and  leave 
it  in  that  state  through  the  summer,  to  rot,  until  next 
spring,  when  it  is  ploughed  across,  and  made  sufficiently 
fine  by  repeated  harrowings,  ploughings,  and  burning  of 
the  sods,  to  sow  with  turnips  in  June  : to  the  above  quan- 
tity of  lime  is  added  thirty  single-horse  cart-loads  of  dung\ 
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On  a part  of  the  fallow  this  year,  we  saw  some  clrllled 
turnips,  worth  3/.  an  acre : in  addition  to  the  lime,  they 
had  fifty  single-horse  cart-loads  of  dung  per  acre  : but  as 
dung  is  rarely  to  be  procured  for  Improvements  of  this 
kind,  we  think  that  a crop  of  rape  might  be  got  for 
spring  seed,  without  dung,  which  would  certainly  be  bet- 
ter than  a naked  fallow,  as  in  the  first  mode.  The  lands 
that  have  been  laid  down  two  years,  were  full  of  grass*, 

and  excellent  pasture  for  sheep ; but  to  make  them  thus 

% 

produclive,  they  are  loaded  with  the  following  expenses, 
which,  according  toMr.  Richardson’s  estimate,  including 
the  various  ploughings,  harrowings,  lime,  dung,  grass- 
seeds,  Interest  of  money,  See.  amount  to  11/.  11/.  6d.  per 
acre  ; from  which,  taking  the  value  of  the  turnips,  3/. 
leaves  8/.  1 1/.  6d.  the  expense  per  acre,  on  the  grass. 

NearNaward  Castle,  Mr.  Ramshay  has  made  great  ex- 
ertions in  reclaiming  peat-moss,  hy  fhroiuing  it  up  nvith  a 
spadcy  into  round  ridges  seven  yards  wide ; the  top  being 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  higher  than  the  furrow, 
which  is  cut  deep  enough  to  ail  as  an  open  drain.  In 
this  state  it  lies  all  winter : in  the  spring  following,  he 
covers  it  nearly  an  inch  thick  with  a compost,  formed  of 
five  loads  of  earth  to  one  of  lime  •,  and  upon  this  dress- 
ing, sows. 

Common  hay-secds,  1 2 bushels  per  acre. 

Ray-grass,  - - - - 2 ditto. 

Rib-grass,  - - - - 2 or  3 lb.  ditto. 

Where  the  land  is  dry  enough,  they  plough  j and,  to 
the  above  quantity  of  grass -seeds,  add  a few  pounds  of 
white  clover. 


* From  many  obserrations  made  on  similar  improvements,  we  have  always 
found  the  first  and  second  years  grass  by  far  the  most  valuable  ; after  this  they 
decline  in  value,  and  ill  a few  years  return  to  their  original  heath,  if  not  pre- 
vented by  ploughing. 
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, Mr.  Ramshay  uses  few  hollow  drains.  Those  that  re- 
quire to  be  three  or  four  feet  deep,  he  slopes  off  at  the 
sides,  into  which  the  furrow  drains  empty.  We  saw 
some  lands  that  had  been  done  two  years  ; the  ray-grass 
and  rib-grass  growing  well;  the  woolly  holcus  (holcits 
laiiatus ) in  abundance  : it  comes  naturally  on  all  such 
soils  ; but  is  a grass  that  few  kinds  of  stock  will  eat,  un- 
less compelled  by  hunger. 

Mr.  Ramshay  informed  us,  the  expenses  of  making 
these  improvements  amoiintodto  10/.  per  acre;  of  course, 
both  this  and  Mr.  Richardson’s,  to  pay  common  interest 
for  the  money  expended,  ought  to  lett  at  lOx.  an  acre 
for  a term  of  21  years. 
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SECT.  I. CATTLE. 

THE  cattle  are  a small  breed  of  long-horns,  with  a 
few  exceptions  of  the  Galloway  breed  Intermixed,  parti- 
cularly along  the  coast  from  Whitehaven  to  Carlisle. 

This  breed  of  Long-Horns  is  not  distinguished  by  any 
peculiar  good  qualities,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  it  is  considered  that,  probably  at  this  time,  there 
is  not  one  person  in  the  county  that  pays  any  attention 
to  its  Improvement.  Twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Hazle,  of 
Dalemain,  had  made  some  progress  in  this  business,  and 
gained  a very  useful  breed  of  long-horned  cattle;  but  his 
successors  negle<51:ed  them,  and  the  labours  of  the  good 
old  man  are  totally  lost. 

The  long-horned,  and  the  Galloway  polled  cattle,  arc 
probably  the  best  adapted  to  this  county  of  any  other; 
but  the  kind  of  long-horns  that  occupy  it  at  present,  may 
certainly  be  much  improved  by  paying  proper  attention 
to  breed  always  from  the  best  males  and  females  that  can 
be  selected.  This  end  would  be  the  readiest  attained  by 
getting  good  bulls  and  heifers  from  the  midland  coun- 
ties, where  the  long-horned  breed  are  brought  to  great 
perfection. 

The  Dairies  are  small,  and  mostly  employed  in  making 
butter,  of  an  excellent  quality.  Those  that  are  situated  in 
the  vicinity  of  towns,  sell  it  weekly,  by  the  pound,  to 

supply 
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Supply  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  In  other 
situations,  it  is  put  into  firkins  of  56  lb.  each,  and  sent 
to  distant  markets. 

The  average  quantity  of  butter  from  one  cow,  is  ge- 
nerally estimated  from  one  to  two  firkins : some  cows 
will  give  twelve  quarts  of  milk  at  a meal,  and  make 
seven  pounds  of  butter  per  week ; but  the  most  general 
average  is  seven  or  eight  quarts  of  milk  at  a meal,  and 
from  three  to  five  pounds  of  butter  per  week,  through 
the  summer. 

Skimmed-milk  cheese  is  the  principal  kind  made  here, 
and  chiefly  consumed  at  home. 

On  those  farms  that  have  a right  of  common,  the  grass 
lands  are  employed  through  the  summer  in  growing  hay, 
depasturing  their  cows,  and  sometimes  young  cattlej  but 
the  latter  are  more  generally  summered  on  the  com- 
mons, and  in  autumn  brought  into  the  old  enclosures, 
till  the  approach  of  winter,  when  all  the  cattle  are  housed. 


SECT.  II. SHEEP. 

The  ^heep  bred  in  this  county  are  only  of  twoklndsf 
and  these  two  are  probably  something  related : one  of 
them  is  peculiar  to  that  high,  exposed,  rocky,  mountain- 
ous district,  at  the  head  of  the  Duddon  and  Esk  rivers, 
more  particularly  known  by  the  names  of  Hardknot, 
Scalefell,  V/rynose,  &c. 

Of  this  breed  of  sheep  (commonly  called  Herd‘wlcks 
the  ewes  and  wethers  are  all  polled  or  hornless,  and  also 
many  of  the  tups ; their  faces  and  legs  speckled ; but  a 
great  portion  of  white,  with  a few  black  spots  on  those 
parts,  are  accounted  marks  of  the  purest  breed,  as  are 
also  the  hornless  tups ; they  have  fine,  small,  clean  legs. 
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We  were  told  that  the  lambs,  when  clropt,  arc  well  co- 
vered ; the  wool  is  short,  and  forms  a thick  matted 
fleece,  much  finer  than  that  of  the  black-faced  heath 
sheep  ; with  which  variety  they  seem  to  have  been  cross- 
ed, as  we  suspecl,  from  some  of  the  rams  having  spiral 
horns,  and  from  some  kenips  or  hairs  being  intermixed 
amongst  some  fleeces  of  the  wool : they  are  lively  little 
animals,  well  adapted  to  seek  their  food  amongst  these 
rocky  mountains,  which  in  many  pla^  es  are  stony  and 
bare ; and,  where  covered,  the  soil  is  thin,  but  the  her- 
bage mostly  green,  though  heath  is  found  on  their  sum- 
mits. They  have  no  hay  in  winter,  and  support  them- 
selves in  the  deepest  snows  by  scratching  down  to  the 
heath,  or  other  herbage ; intleed,  it  seldom  happens  but 
that  some  parts  of  the  mountains  are  blown  bare,  which 
the  sheep  find  out.  They  do  not  face  the  coming  storm, 
as  reported,  but,  like  other  sheep,  turn  their  backs  on 
it*,  and,  in  such  weather,  they  generally  gather  together, 
and  keep  stirring  about  *,  by  which  means  they  tread 
down  the  snow,  keep  above  it,  and  are  rarely  over- 
blown. 

'rhe  loss  per  cent,  per  ann.  is,  of  hogs*y  from  5 to  10. 

Ditto  ditto,  of  old  sheep,  from  2 to  o. 

The  ewes  are  kept  as  long  as  they  will  breed  lambs, 
and  are  often  fi*om  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  before  they 
are  sold  : the  wethers  go  off  at  four  years  and  a half  old. 
Both  ewes  and  wethers  are  sold  from  these  mountains, 
and  killed  without  being  put  on  any  better  pasture : we 
saw  a carcass  of  one  of  the  wethers  at  Ravenglass,  very 
good  mutton,  which  weighed  1 1 lb.  a quarter,  and  had 

10  or  121b.  of  tallow.  The  ewes  weigh  from  6*  to  81b. 

0 


* Provincial  term  for  sl  eep,  from  six  months  old  till  being  first  shorn; 

a quarter; 
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a quarter ; the  fleece  weighs  2 lb.  and  sold  last  year 
at  6V.  per  pound,  which  we  think  much  below  its  value. 

The  mountains  on  which  these  sheep  arc  bred  happen 
not  to  be  common,  but  belong  to  Lord  M uncaster  ; as 
do  also  the  stock  that  depasture  them,  which  have,  time 
immemorial,  been  farmed  out  to  herds,  at  a yearly  sum. 
From  this  circumstance,  these  farms  (three  or  four  in 
number)  have  obtained  the  name  of  Herdwichs ; that  is, 
the  district  of  the  herds;  and  the  sheep,  the  appellation  of 
Herdnxnch  sheep.  They  have  obtained  such  a charafter  for 
hardiness  of  constitution,  that  Mr.  Tyson*,  who  farms  the 
principal  flock,  sells  a number  of  tups  every  year  into  va- 
rious parts  of  the  county,  to  improve  the  hardiness  of  other 
jlochs ; the  price  is  often  as  high  as  two  guineas  and  a 
half. 

The  sheep,  through  the  whole  of  this  county  (except 
the  Herdwicks ),  have  been  descended  from  the  blach- 
faced,  coarse-’ivoolled,  heath  sheep ; but  by  crossing  with  some 
other  kind  (probably  the  Herdwicks ),  many  of  them  have 
acquired  a large  portion  of  white  on  their  faces  and  legs  ; 
some  have  those  parts  speckled,  and  others  totally  black : 
they  are  in  general  horned,  high-shouldered,  narrow- 
backed,  flat-sided,  strong-boned,  and  many  with  thick, 
rough,  hairy  legs.  The  wool  is  coarse  and  long,  but  falls 
short  in  both  these  respefts,  to  what  is  produced  by  the 
black-faced  sheep  from  Moffat  and  Linton,  in  LScotlarul, 
and  the  Kentmore  sheep  in  Westmoreland  : the  fleece 
weighs  from  3 to  tlb.  which  sold  in  1793  for  5\d.  per 

The  management  of  sheep,  over  all  this  county,  is  very 
similar : through  the  summer,  the  whole  flock  is  depas- 


* We  were  told  by  Lord  M u n c a st  r r ’s  agent,  that  the  family  of  Ty- 
sons have  lived  in  this  sequestered  spot  above  four  liundred  years. 
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turcd  on  the  commons,  and  range  at  large  without  any 
person  to  look  after  them.  In  November,  the  whole  arc 
gathered  together  and  salved*  j the  old  sheep  are  turned 
again  upon  the  common,  but  the  hogs  are  kept  in  ths 
old  enclosures,  some  part  of  which  has  been  kept  un- 
eaten, to  support  them  tlirough  the  winter : «n  the  ap- 
proach ot  snow,  the  old  sheep  are  brought  to  the  enclo- 
sures, or  to  some  part  of  the  common  adjoining,  and  are 
daily  foddered  with  hay  while  the  storm  continues.  Those 
who  have  not  a sufficiency  of  enclosed  ground  for  winter- 
ing their  hogs,  take  wintering  for  them  in  those  parts  of 
the  low  country  where  they  do  not  breed  sheep ; the 
price  2j-.  per  head,  to  have  hay  in  bad  weather. 

In  Eskdale  and  Mitredale,  they  formerly  kept  their 
hogs  in  the  house  all  winter  on  hay,  and  drove  them  to 
waier  once  a day  j but  this  pra(Stice  is  now  laid  aside,  and 
they  winter  them  upon  the  enclosed  grounds,  which  are 
previously  kept  fresh  for  that  purpose.  They  give  no  hay 
to  their  sheep  here,  which  are  a good  deal  of  the  Herd~ 
•wick  blood. 

The  sheep  are  sold  in  autumn  to  graziers.  The  price 
of  those  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  are, 


Wethers,  at  3^  years  old, 1 1/.  to  13r. 

Ewes,  from  6 to  8 ditto,  6/.  to  7j. 

From  the  south-west : 

Eskdale  wethers,  at  4|  years  old,  lOr.  to  13/. 

ewes,  from  6 to  10  ditto,  4r.  to  6/. 

Skiddaw  wethers,  at  4:^  ditto,  13j-.  to  14x. 


ewes,  from  5 to  6 ditto,  6/.  to  8s. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  breeds  may 
be  improved,  for  there  are  few  places  where  they  have 

* The  salve  is  composed  of  butler  and  tar,  in  the  proportion  of  sixteen 
pounds  of  the  former  to  four  quarts  of  the  latter.  This  quantity  will  salve  forty 
sheep. 
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been  more  neglected.  At  Penruddock  we  observed  some 
singularly  rough-legged,  ill-formed  sheep.  On  asking  an 
old  farmer  from  whence  they  had  that  breed,  or  where 
they  got  their  tups  ? he  innocently  replied,  Lord^  Sir, 
they  are  sik  as  God  set  upon  the  land ; we  never  change  any! 
The  latter  part  of  this  simple  statement  we  readily  be- 
lieve ; but  that  God  set  upon  the  land  such  ill-formed,  un- 
profitable animals,  we  cannot  so  readily  assent  to ; and 
rather  think  they  have  acquired  their  present  ill  form, 
and  bad  properties,  by  the  indolence  and  ignorance  of 
the  owners.  We  wish  we  could  avoid  adding,  that  the 
same  pradHce  which  guides  the  men  of  Penruddock,  is 
too  prevalent  in  every  part  of  the  county. 

We  found,  in  general,  that  the  sheep-breeders  here, 
like  those  in  most  other  countries,  are  very  much  attach- 
ed to  their  own  breed.  As  they  have  never  tried  any 
other,  they  cannot  be  admitted  as  proper  judges  of  the 
comparative  merit  of  diJferent  kinds  of  sheep  *,  but  sup- 
posing, for  the  present,  their  own  breed  to  be  well  adapt- 
ed to  their  situation,  why  not  improve  them,  by  sele6ling 
the  best  males  and  females,  and  rear  a better  otFspring  of 
their  own  kind,  or  by  hiring  or  buying  some  of  Mr.  Ty- 
son’s BEST  FORMED  and  FINEST  wooLLED  Herdwick 
tups,  instead  of  getting  tups  from  Kentmore  in  West- 
moreland, which  appeared  (from  what  we  saw)  to  have 
nothing  to  recommend  them  (in  our  opinion)  but  size 
and  coarseness?  The  shape  of  these  slicep  is,  in  every  re- 
spect, the  reverse  of  what  it  ought  to  be ; the  back  nar- 
row, the  carcass  long  and  thin,  supported  upon  large 
rough  legs,  with  coarse  hairy  wool  hanging  down  from 
their  throats  all  the  way  to  their  breast,  which,  on  a wet 
day,  gives  them  as  much  the  appearance  of  goats  as  sheep. 

Within  these  last  three  years,  a few  long-woolled  sheep 
have  been  introduced  into  this  county,  from  the  York- 
shire 
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shire  Wolds,  by  Lord  Muncaster  ; from  Northumber- 
land, by  Mr.  Blacklock,  of  Corby,  Mr.  Richardson, 
of  Rickaby;  Mr.  Porter,  Carlisle;  Mr.  Falder,  near 
Roes  Castle;  Mr.  Lamb,  Netherby;  and  probably  a few 
others  ; — and  since  our  visiting  this  councy,  in  1793,  to 
the  above  names  we  are  happy  to  add  those  of  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, of  Barrock-Lodge ; Mr.  Losh,  of  Woodside;  Mr. 
Stalker,  of  Lambsknow,  See. ; xvho  have  not  only  hired 
tups  at  considerable  prices,  but  even  purchased  ewes  at  as 
high  prices  as  from  4/.  to  5/.  each. 


SECT.  III. HORSES. 

The  Horses  are  middle-sized,  from  fourteen  to  fifteen 
and  a half  hands  high,  of  various  colours;  but  bays  and 
chesnuts  seem  the  most  prevalent ; for  a small  farm, 
where  horses  must  answer  for  both  draught  and  riding, 
they  are  probably  most  suitable ; but  certainly  might  be 
improved  by  stallions  from  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire— the  best  breed  of  horses  we  know  for  the  double 
purpose  above-mentioned. 

About  70  or  80  years  since,  teams  of  oxen,  or  oxen 
yoked  with  horses,  were  very  common  ; from  that  pe- 
riod draught  oxen  gradually  decreased ; and  for  some 
years  past,  we  were  informed,  there  has  not  been  an  ox- 
team  in  the  county. 

Almost  every  small  farmer  breeds  his  own  horses,  and 
generally  more  than  are  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of 
his  farm  ; these  are  often  purchased  by  dealers,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  light-horse  regiments. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  IV. SWOE. 

Swine  are  bred  and  fed  here  in  considerable  numbers; 
every  farmer  fattens  one  or  more  of  these  animals,  and 
most  labourer's  and  mechanics  rear  and  feed  each  a pig ; 
at  about  10  months  old  they  are  confined  in  the  sty,  for 
the  purpose  of  fattening  on  barley  or  oatmeal,  and  pota- 
toes : their  weight  is  from  15  to  20  stone. 


*SECT.  V. RABBITS. 

Some  narrow  tra<51:s  of  light  sandy  ground  along  the 
coast,  from  Harrington  to  Abbey-holm,  are  occupied  by 
rabbits ; there  are  also  warrens  in  the  parishes  of  W yber-. 
thwaite,  Drig,  and  Heskeit. 


SECT.  VI. POULTRY. 

The  minute  division  of  landed  property  occasions 
abundance  of  poultry ; the  numerous  waters,  lakes,  and 
commons,  facilitate  the  keeping  of  large  flocks  of  geese, 
which  are  fed  on  the  stubbles,  and  supply  the  market 
plentifully  from  the  latter  end  of  Odlober  to  Christmas, 


SECT.  VII. PIGEONS, 

# 

Are  rarely  found  with  the  fanners;  they  are  principally 
kept  and  bred  by  gentlemen  of  property,  as  articles  of 
luxury. 
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SECT.  VIII. BEES, 

Are  found  through  every  part  of  the  county,  and  in 
some  situations  are  very  profitable.  It  is  a prevailing 
opinion,  that  they  thrive  best  in  the  vicinity  of  heath 
( erica  vulgaris ).  Hence  it  would  appear  that  this  plant 
abounds  with  their  favourite  food ; but  as  it  is  late  of 
flowering,  they  should  also  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
sheltered  early  situation,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
spring  flowers , where  these  cannot  be  united,  it  would 
probably  be  right  to  remove  them  from  one  to  the  other, 
to  suit  the  seasons. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

RURAL  ECONOMY. 

SECT.  I. LABOUR. 

FROM  the  number  of  small  farms,  there  is  an  un- 
certainty of  a day-labourer  meeting  with  constant  em- 
ployment, as  the  occupiers  want  assistance  only  on  parti- 
cular occasions. 

On  this  principle  we  account  for  the  high  wages  given 
In  this  county,  through  the  whole  of  which  there  is  an 
universal  custom  of  giving  the  labourers  viBuals,  both 
men  and  women  *, — the  wages  are, 

For  men,  per  day,  lOd.  andvidhials;  in  harvest,  lx. 
-and  victuals.  For  women,  hay-making,  Sd.  and  vlifuals; 
harvest,  \0d.  and  victuals.  The  hours  from  6 to  6. 

The  victuals  are  estimated  at  Sd.  per  day  for  men,  and 
6</.  for  women.  Servants  kept  in  the  house,  are  only 
hired  for  half  a year,  to  prevent  gaining  settlements ; 
their  wages  for  that  time  are,  a man,  from  5/.  to  7/.; 
women,  2/.  to  3/.  Masons,  without  victuals,  are  from 
Is.  8d.  to  2/.  per  day;  carpenters,  Ij.  6d. 

When  work  is  done  by  the  piece,  the  prices  are  as  fol- 


lows : 

/.  d. 

Thrashing  wheat,  per  bushel,  0 2 

barley,  ditto,  0 2 

oats,  ditto,  0 

Ploughing,  per  acre, 5 0 • 

Reaping, 
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Reaping,  per  acre,  5 o 

Mowing,  per  acre,  2 (> 

Availing,  per  square  yard,  0 8 


SECT.  II. PROVISIONS. 

Grain  of  all  kinds  is  generally  very  high;  the  average 
price,  in  1793,  was, 

d. 

For  wheat,  h 6 per  busliet. 

Rarlev,  3 8 ditto. 

Oats,  2 8 ditto. 

Butchers’  meat,  from  ....  0 3 to  4^/.  per  lb. 

Butter,  from 0 f>  to  8^.  per  Ib. 

vSkimmed-milk  cheese,  ....  0 3 per  lb. 

Potatoes,  1 0 to  J J-.  k/.  per  bushel. 

Poultry, — A stubble  goose,  2x. ; duck,  8^/. ; a fowl, 
^d. ; eggs,  from  ‘id,  to  hr/,  per  dozen. 

Fish. — Salmon,  iid.  per  lb. ; trout,  3^/- 

We  suspedt  the  butchers’  meat,  through  all  the  markets 
of  the  county,  is  not  overloaded  with  fat;  what  we  saw  at 
Carlisle  and  Whitehaven,  was  lean  indeed!  At  tlie  latter 
place  we  did  not  see  one  carcass  of  decent  mutton ; the 
greatest  part  of  it  would  not  have  been  suffered  to  appear 
in  Newcastle,  and  many  other  markets,  that  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  good  mutton  *,  a joint  of  lean  Whitehaven 
mutton  is  dearer  at  3^.  per  lb.  tlian  the  same  joint  of  a 
good  fat  sheep  is  at  or/.,  on  account  of  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  bone  to  eatable  meat  in  the  former  to  what  it 
is  in  the  latter. 

The  Bread  generally  used  in  this  county,  is  made  of 
barley,-  or  a mixture  of  barley  and  rye  ; oatmeal  is  made 

into 
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into  hasty-puJdings,  and  eat  with  butter,  treacle,  milk, 
or  beer,  for  breakfast,  and  often  for  supper. 

Potatoesy  for  several  years,  have  been  In  general  use,  as 
a principal  article  of  food ; few  families  dine  without 
•them ; and  wc  believe  many  a dinner  and  supper  are 
made  of  potatoes,  with  a little  butter,  or  cream,  for 
sauce,  and  in  many  cases  only  milk,  or,  where  this  can- 
not be  had,  a little  salt. 


SECT.  III. FUEL. 

Coals  are  cheap  and  plentiful  in  most  parts  of  the 
county;  in  several  place*,  from  ISr.  to  30/.  will  procure 
a year’s  fuel  for  a small  family. 

Peat  and  tiu*f  also  abound,  and  are  used  instead  of 
coals  in  some  districts. 


f 
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CHAP.  XV. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


SECT.  I. ROADS. 

THE  roads  are  in  general  very  good,  both  parochial 
and  turnpikes,  except  the  road  from  Carlisle  to  New- 
castle ; some  parts  of  which  are  very  bad,  and  very 
different  to  what  the  same  road  is,  immediately  on  en- 
tering Northumberland.  ^ 

The  materials  are  excellent  *,  in  general  lime-stone  ; 
but  in  almost  every  Instance  not  broken  small  enough 
by  one-half.  If  these  hard  stones  were  broken  so  small 
as  to  pass  through  a ring  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
roads  made  wider,  and  flat,  or  very  nearly  so,  few  coun- 
ties in  the  kingdom  would  be  able  to  vie  with  Cumber- 
land for  excellent  roads. 


SECT.  II. CANALS. 

There  are  no  canals  in  this  county  : In  1795,  one  was 
projc(fl:ed  from  Maryport,  by  Carlisle,  to  Newcastle,  but 
did  not  take  place,  owing  to  a difference  of  opinion, 
whether  the  .canal  from  Newcastle  should  pass  on  the 
north  or  south  side  of  Tyne. 
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SECT.  III. FAIRS. 

FEBRUART 

20th,  Wigton — for  horses. 

APRIL 

5th,  Wigton — for  cattle. 

24-th,  Penrith — for  cattle. 

25th,  Boon  Wood — for  cattle. 

MAT. 

First  Wednesday,  and  every  fortnight  till  Michael- 
mas, Cockermouth — for  cattle.  , 

First,  second,  and  third  Fridays,  Hesket- New- 
market—for  cattle. 

28th,  Aldston — for  cattle. 

JUNE 

« 

8th,  Ravenglass — for  cattle. 

Tuesday  before  Whitsuntide,  Abbey-holm — for  cattle 
and  horses. 

Whitsun-Monday,  the  Monday  fortnight,  and  Mon- 
day month  after,  Rosley-hill — a very  great  fair  for  cattle 
and  horses ; and  cattle  are  shewn  here  every  fortnight 
after,  till  Michaelmas. 

Whitsun-Tuesday,  and  every  fortnight  after,  Penrith 
— for  cattle. 

Second  Wednesday  after  Whitsuntide,  Brampton — for 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep. 

AUGUST 

4th,  Ravenglass — for  cattle. 

26th,  Carlisle — for  cattle  and  horses. 


CUMB.]' 
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SEPTEMBER. 

Second  Wednesday,  Brampton  — for  cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep. 

18th,  Egremont — for  cattle. 

19th,  Carlisle — for  cattle  and  horses. 

26th,  27th,  Penrith — for  cattle. 

OCTOBER 

10th,  Cockermouth — for  cattle  and  horses. 

First,  second,  third  Saturdays  after  old  Michaelmas, 
Carlisle — for  cattle  and  horses  : these  are  called  Etnptons, 
probably  from  the  cattle  being  bought  to  drive  to  the 
great  fair  of  Hempton-green,  in  Norfolk,  held  the  22d 
of  November. 

29th,  Abbey-holm — for  cattle  and  horses. 

DECEMBER 

21st,  Wigton — for  cattle  and  Christmas  cheer  j from 
whence  it  is  commonly  called  “ Wallet-fair.'* 


SECT.  IV. MARKETS. 

Monday,  Cockermouth — for  corn,  butchers’  meat,  &c. 

Tuesday,  Penrith,  a large  market  for  corn,  and  all 
kinds  of  provisions. 

Wigton — for  corn,  butchers’  meat,  &c. 

Brampton — a small  market  for  corn  and 

other  provisions. 

Wednesday,  Workington — a large  market  for  all  kinds 
of  provisions. 

Thursday,  Whitehaven — for  corn  and  provisions  ; a 
large  market. 


Thursday, 
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Thursday,  Longtown — butchers’  meat  and  butter  j no 
corn. 

KIrkoswald— a small  market  for  butchers’ 

meat,  See. 

Friday,  Maryport — for  provisions  of  all  kinds. 

Hesket-New-market — a small  market  for  corn, 

butchers’  meat,  &c. 

Ravenglass — a small  market  fOr  provisions. 

Saturday,  Carlisle — a very  large  market  for  corn, 
cattle,  swine,  butchers’  meat,  and  pro- 
' visions  of  all  kinds. 

Keswick — a small  market  for  butchers’ 

meat,  butter,  &c.  and  a few  oats  and. 
barley. 

Egremont — for  corn,  and  other  provisions. 

SECT.  V. COMMERCE. 

The  Commerce  of  this  county  consists  principally  in 
the  exportation  of  coals  from  Whitehaven,  Workington, 
and  Maryport,  to  Ireland,  &c.  The  number  of  vessels 
employed  in  this  trade  amounts  to  upwards  of  300,  from 
60  to  120  tons  burthen.  This  lucrative  trade  has  arisen 
to  its  present  importance  within  the  last  hundred  years ; 
it  originated  at  Whitehaven,  from  the  exertions  of  Lord 
Lonsdale’s  ancestors,  to  whom  the  coal  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood principally  belongs. 

J»Ir.  CuRWEN  is  the  principal  coal-owner  at  Working- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Senhouse  at  Maryport.  At  all  those  places 
coal  cannot  be  wrought  fast  enough  to  supply  the  de- 
mand ; vessels  have  frequently  to  wait  six  or  eight  weeks 
before  they  can  get  a loading  j a certain  sign  of  an  in- 
creasing trade. 

S'2 
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“We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  at  what  period 
“ navigation  was  advanced  in  Cumberland.  A survey 
“ was  taken  by  commission  from  the  crown,  in  the  year 
“ 15G6,  of  the  trade  and  shipping  of  this  county  (inter 
“ alia) ; Whitehaven  was  then  so  far  from  promising  it 
“ would  ever  arrive  at  its  present  wealthy  and  flourishing 
“ state,  that  it  consisted  only  of  six  cottages^  scattered  on 
“ the  beach,  and  hidden  in  the  creek  from  the  eye  of  an 
“ enemy;  and  to  this  deje<fl:ed  port  one  small  bark  only 
“ belonged,  of  nine  or  ten  tons  burthen ; nay,  it  is  not 
“ more  incredible  than  true,  that  there  was  at  that  time 
“ only  one  vessel  appertaining  to  the  whole  county  that 
“ was  of  ten  tons  burthen.  The  whole  exports  of  this 
“ extensive  county  were  nothing  but  a small  quantity  of 
“ herrings  and  cod-jish ; and  the  inhabitants  knew  so  lit- 
“ tie  of  the  luxuries  and  enjoyments  of  life,  that  the 
“ whole  of  this  great  coast  received  no  other  imports  than 
“ a little  salt. 

“ About  the  year  1582,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  being 
“ Lord  High  Admiral,  caused  an  account  to  be  taken  of 
“ the  ships  and  mariners  within  this  county ; when  all 
“ the  vessels  amounted  only  to  twelve,  and  not  one  car- 
‘‘  ried  eighty  tons.  The  number  of  mariners  and  fisher- 
men  werE  198,  of  whom  many  had  never  navigated  a 
“ vessel  superior  to  an  open  boat. 

“ In  1607,  Workington  was  the  chief  haven,  and  the 
“ place  from  whence  certain  criminals,  sentenced  to  ba- 
“ nishment,  were  exported  to  Ireland*.” 

Maryport,  in  the  year  1752,  consisted  of  only  one 
farm-house  ; in  that  year  another  house  was  built.  It  is 
now  a neat,  well-  built,  middle-sized  market-town,  with 
a small  and  good  harbour,  enclosed  by  two  piers  ; and  in 


* Hctchinson’s  History  of  Cumbeiland. 
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1793  contained  34i5  inhabitants,  which  increase  about 
100  yearly.  The  ground  upon  which  the  town  is  built 
belonged  to  Humphry  Senhouse,  Esq.  To  encourage 
settlers,  he  sold  off  house  and  yard-steads,  reserving  a 
ground-rent.  The  land  around  it  letts  for  or  3 /.  an. 
acre,  which  would  not  have  been  worth  more  than  1/. 
had  things  remained  as  they  were  in  1752. 

The  quantity  of  coals  exported  from  these  ports,  taken 
on  an  average  of  11  years  (from  1781  to  1792),  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Chaldrons. 

From  Whitehaven,  81,940 

Workington,  Flarrington,  and  Ma- 
ryport,  


1 


70,870 


152,810 


The  receipt  of  customs  at  Whitehaven,  from  17th 
June  1794,  to  5th  January  1795  (29  weeks),  was  19,832/. 
17/.  Sd. 

The  duty  on  coals  exported  from  these  ports,  is  1/.  2d. 
per  chaldron'  to  Ireland,  and  5s.  to  foreign  ports. 

Butter,  bacon,  and  hams  of  an  excellent  quality,  form 
a part  of  the  commerce  of  this  county.  The  article  of 
butter  is  said  to  amount  to  30,000/.  per  ann.  the  greatest 
part  for  the  London  market  •,  to  which  place  also  conside- 
rable quantities  of  fresh  salmon  arc  sent  from  Carlisle. 


SECT.  VI. MANUFACTURES. 

The  MamtfaElures  arc  not  extensive  : printing  cottons 
at  Carlisle,  and  a check  manufaclurc  (on  a small  scaio)  in 
most  of  the  market-towns,  with  four  or  live  cotton- 
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mills  ere£led  of  late  j'ears  near  Carlisle,  Dalston,  and 
Corby,  with  a small  fadfory  of  corduroys  at  the  latter 
place,  is  all  this  county  has  to  boast  of. 

Whether  the  coal-trade  and  manufadlures  have  occa- 
sioned any  improvements  in  the  agriculture  of  the  county, 
is  doubtful  •,  but  they  certainly  have  encouraged  it,  by 
making  a very  increased  demand  for  its  produce. 

The  lead  mines  on  Aldston-moor  afFedl  the  agriculture 
of  this  county  very  little,  being  more  intimately  connect- 
ed with  Northumberland. 


SECT.  VII. — POOR. 

I 

In  most  of  the  country  parishes  the  poor-rates  are  low, 
from  6d.  to  9d.  per  pound,  which,  we  believe,  is  partly 
owing  to  a sort  of  pride  existing  amongst  the  lower 
classes,  of  not  applying  for  parochial  relief  till  they  can- 
not possibly  subsist  without  it  •,  and  also  to  the  number 
of  friendly  societies  which  have  been  established,  and  we 
hope  are  still  increasing.  Such  useful  institutions  are  de- 
serving of  encouragement  by  every  person  whose  pro- 
perty is  chargeable  with  poor-rate. 


SECT.  VIII. POPULATION. 

In  Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Burn’s  History  of  Cum- 
berland, published  in  1777,  the  number  of  houses  are 
estimated  at  20,000,  and  the  inhabitants  at  100,000  : by 
Houseman’s  notes,  in  Hutchinson’s  History  of  Cumber- 
land, now  publishing,  they  amount  to  97,200. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

OBSTACLES  TO  IMPROVEMENT. 


ONE  great  obstacle  to  improvement,  seems  to  arise 
from  a laudable  anxiety  in  the  customary  tenants  to  have 
their  little  patrimony  descend  to  their  children.  These 
small  properties  (loaded  with  fines,  heriots,  and  boon- 
days*,  joined  to  the  necessary  expense  of  bringing  up  and 
educating  a numerous  family),  can  only  be  handed  down, 
from  father  to  son,  by  the  utmost  thrift,  hard  labour,  and 
penurious  living  *,  and  every  little  saving  being  hoarded 
up  for  the  payment  of  the  eventful  finey  leaves  nothing 
for  the  expenses  of  travelling,  to  see  improved  modes  of 
culture,  and  to  gain  a knowledge  of  the  management  and 
profits  of  different  breeds  of  stock,  and  be  convinced,  by 
ocular  proofs,  that  their  own  situations  are  capable  of 
producing  similar  advantages ; and  even  should  they  be 
half  inclined  to  adopt  a new  prafbice,  prudence  whispers, 
that,  should  the  experiment  fail,  it  would  require  the 
savings  of  many  years  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 

The  customary  tenure  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  be  a 
great  grievance,  and  check  to  improvement.  Would  not 
this  be  best  done  away  on  the  division  of  commons,  as 
was  the  case  at  Brampton,  &c.  where  Lord  Carlisle 
had  one-twelfth  for  his  consent,  as  lord  of  the  soil,  and 
for  enfranchising  the  allotments  I There  are  other  lords 


* See  Tenures,  p.  205, 

S 4; 
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who  ask  one-fourth  for  their  consent  and  enfranchising*. 
The  yearly  value  of  the  various  customs,  fines,  &c.  might 
be  easily  settled  by  commissioners,  and  twenty-five  years 
purchase  on  this  value ^ be  the  price  of  enfranchisement, 
which  might  be  allowed  out  of  the  allotment,  upon  the 
division  of  a common  ; or  paid  in  money,  at  the  option 
of  the  tenant. 

On  these  terms,  neither  party  would  have  reason  to 
complain  ; but  where  a tenant  cannot  enfranchise,  under 
forty  years  purchase,  it  would  be  a humane  adl  of  the 
Legislature  to  relieve  these  bondagers,  by  law  ; or  laud- 
able in  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  induce  such  lords  of 
manors  to  accept  a fair  equivalent  for  these  dregs  of  vas- 
salage. 

Letting  no  Leases,  or  leases  for  five  or  seven  years,  is 
another  great  obstacle  to  improvement.  To  such  proprie- 
tors of  land  we  would  beg  leave  to  hint,  that  no  tenant 
will  ever  make  improvements  under  the  uncertainties  of  a 
short  lease,  much  less  where  there  is  none.  A tenant  may 
be  well  convinced,  that  by  proper  culture,  draining,  im- 
proved breeds  of  stock,  &c.  he  could  make  his  farm,  in  a 
few  years,  worth  one-third  more  than  it  is  at  present ; but 
this  cannot  be  done  without  laying  out  money : suppose 
100/.  and  suppose,  by  this  means,  the  increased  yearly 
value  of  his  crop  is  20/.  Now  it  is  clear,  it  will  be  six 
years  before  he  can  be  repaid  the  princ^al  and  interest 
of  the  sum  expended.  Should  his  lease  ^pire  in  the  fifth 
year,  he  would  be  a loser  ; and  should  he  have  no  lease, 
he  might  be  turned  off  his  farm  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  chance  of  loss  is 
much  greater  than  the  prospect  of  gain.  By  reasoning 


* The  portion  given  to  the  lords  of  manors,  for  their  consent  as  lord  of  the 
spil,  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  is  one-sixteenth.  The  part  to  be  allowed 
for  enfranqbising  will  depend  on  the  mature  of  the  tenure. 
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in  this  manner,  he  concludes,  that  it  is  safer  to  have  his 
100/.  at  interest  at  5 per  cent,  than  risk  it  in  improving 
his  farm  under  such  uncertainties ; and  that  it  will  be  the 
surest  game,  to  take  ever‘^  advantage  of  the  farm  in  his 
power. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  his  lease  had  been  for  twenty- 
one  years,  he  would  have  foreseen,  that,  by  laying  out 
his  100/.  he  would  gain  200/.;  and,  as  “the  hope  of  re- 
ward sweetens  labour,”  he  would  have  doubled  his  exer- 
tions, and  gone  on  from  improvement  to  improvement ; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  his  landlord  would  have 
the  satisfaftion  of  seeing  his  tenant  had  acquired  a com- 
petency, his  farm  increased  in  value,  and  the  community 
benefited  by  the  increased  produce.  We  have  heard,  it 
is  true,  some  arguments  urged  in  favour  of  letting  no  leases; 
such  as  would  have  been  used  by  a feudal  lord,  and  which, 
we  are  persuaded,  cannot  long  be  held  by  liberal  and  be- 
nevolent minds,  enlightened  by  science,  or  anxious  to 
promote  the  true  interests  of  their  country. 


CF"  • 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

MISCELLiVNEOUS  OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT.  1. AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

THERE  are  none  In  this  county,  nor  we  bellcTC 
has  any  attempt  ever  been  made  to  form  any. 


SECT.  II. WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

The  same  confusion  In  weights  and  measures  prevails 
here,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

A Carlisle  bushel  is  96  quarts*. 

A Penrith  bushel  is  64  ditto,  for  wheat  and  rye. 
80  ditto,  for  barley,  oats,  and  po- 
tatoes. 

A stone  of  tallow,  wool,  yarn,  or  hay,  is  161b. 

Ditto  of  butchers’ meat,  14lb.  but  in  many  places  16Ib. 
The  pound  is  16  ounces  ; by  which  butter,  and  various 
other  articles  are  weighed. 


♦ A Winchester  bushel  is  3*  quarts. 
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MEANS  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

THE  first  that  presents  itself,  is  a reform  in  the  cul* 
ture  of  the  arable  lands.  To  those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  take  two,  three,  four,  five,  &c.  white  crops  in 
succession,  we  would  recommend,  to  continue  their  lands 
in  tillage  no  more  than  three  years  at  one  time ; and  in  the 
second  year  to  fallow  for  turnips,  or  wheat,  according 
us  the  soil  suits  j after  turnips,  barley,  or  wheat ; and  on 
the  barley  or  wheat,  sow  red  clover,  white  clover,  and 
ray-grass*;  and  continue  in  grass,  two,  three,  or  more 
years  (according  to  situation  and  circumstances).  Where 
necessity  urges,  the  clover  may  be  mown  for  hay  the  first 
year ; but  would  recommend  to  depasture  it  as  much  as 
possible  with  sheep,  which  of  all  other  stock  are  the 
most  profitable,  and  the  most  improving  for  land  that 
has  been  exhausted  by  tillage. 

It  would  probably  be  right,  in  most  situations,  to  have 
one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  farm  in  old  grass,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  dairy,  and  the  sheep  stock  in  winter; 
and  we  would  observe,  that  where  land  is  worth  40x.  per 
acre  in  grass,  it  would  be  a dangerous  experiment  to 
plough  it  up,  in  such  a climate  as  Cumberland  possesses. 

We  know  that  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  lands 
are  let  at  higher  rents,  for  the  purposes  of  tillage  only ; but 
then,  their  soil,  climate,  and  situation,  are  peculiarly 
good ; and  it  is  a question,  whether,  if  these  lands  had 
been  in  old  grass,  they  would  not  have  been  worth  more 


■*  To  these  may  be  added,  hop-medic,  and  rib-grass,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

for 
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for  grazing,  than  they  are  at  present  for  growing  corn ; 
probably  as  good  as  the  land  at  Pap  Castle,  let  at  3/.  an 
acre,  for  grazing  only. 

The  Live  Stock  next'ofFers  itself  for  consideration.  Of 
the  properest  breed  of  liorses,  and  horned  cattle,  we  have 
before  given  our  sentiments  : it  only  remains  to  suggest, 
what  improvements  may  be  made  in  the  sheep  ; of  which 
there  oujlht  to  be  at  least  two,  if  not  three,  distinct  breeds; 
that  is, 

For  the  lower  districts,  a breed  of  improved  long- 
woolled  sheep : 

For  the  mountainous,  a breed  of  mountain  sheep, 
adapted  to  the  herbage  and  situation. 

For  the  high,  heathy  ridge  of  mountains,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  county,  the  true  black-faced  heath  sheep  arc 
probably  the  best  adapted ; as  we  think  them  the  hardiest, 
and  best  calculated,  for  living  altogether  upon  heathy  of  any 
other  breed  we  know ; of  course  a little  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  the  present  breed,  by  good  tups,  of  the 
true  heath  sheep,  is  all  that  is  here  wanted. — But  for  those 
mountains,  on  the  south-west  part  of  the  county,  which 
have  so  large  a portion  of  sound  green  sward,  we  think  a 
fine-woolled  sheep  might  be  kept  to  advantage ; probably 
the  South  Down,  or  at  least  a cross  betwixt  the  South 
Down  and  the  Hcrdwick  sheep : from  the  known  inclina- 
tion these  breeds  have  to  make  fat,  the  carcass  would  cer- 
tainly be  as  good,  and  the  fleece  would  as  certainly  be  of 


double  value,  as  that  of  the  present  breed.  s.  d. 

The  fleece  of  the  South  Down  sheep  is  2Db. 

at  2j.  per  lb 0 5 0 

Ditto,  of  the  Skiddaw  sheep,  3|lb.  at  hd.  ditto  0 16 

Increased  value  of  the  fleece,  0 3 6 


But 
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But  it  is  probable  the  wool  may  be  deteriorated,  by  cross- 
ing with  the  Herdwick  sheep.  If  on  this  account  we  al- 
low 1/.  6d.  there  will  still  be  an  increased  value  of  2s.  a 
fleece. 

For  the  lower  districts,  a breed  of  improved  long- 
woolled  sheep,  of  18  or  20  lb.  a quarter,  would  un- 
doubtedly be  far  more  profitable  than  those  tliat  are  now 
bred  and  depastured  upon  it  •,  and  from  the  great  portion 
of  excellent  turnip  soil,  distributed  through  every  part  of 
the  county,  almost  every  breeder  Vould  be  enabled  to 
fatten  his  own,  if  he  pursued  the  rotation  above  recom- 
mended; and  he  would  find,  that  his  wethers  at  1 J or 
H year  old,  would  be  much  fatter  than  the  present  breed 
are  at  4 or  4|  years  old ; and  that  they  would  be  sold  for 
the  following  prices 


A wether  at  1|  year  old,  15  0 

Wool,  1 fleece  81b.  at  9d.  per  lb 0 6 0 


1 11  0 

Deducl  for  wintering  on  turnips  20  weeks 

at  4 if.  per  week, 0 7 0 


Produce  of  a long-woolled  wether  at  1 ^ year  old, 
after  deducSting  the  expense  of  wintering 


on  turnips,  14  0 

At  Aspatrla  they  feed  their  own  sheep,  and  sell 
their  wethers  at  4|  years  old  to  the  butchers 

for  10  0 

Wool,  4 fleeces  at  lx.  6d.  each,  0 6 0 

1 6 0 

Dedn£l  for  salving  4 years  0 2 0 

Produce  of  a country  bred  wether  years  old  1 4 0 


s.  d. 


From 
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From  hence  it  appears,  that  the  present  breed  of  sheep 
are  kept  three  years  for  nothing,  or  that  the  inniproved 
breed  of  long-woolled  sheep  will  leave  as  much  profit  in 
one  year,  as  the  present  do  in  four ; or  a flock  of  25  of 
these  long-woolled  sheep  would  leave  as  much  profit  as 
100  of  the  present  race,  and  that  for  grass  only,  as  the 
expense  of  wintering  on  turnips  was  dedufled  in  the 
above  statement. 

Enclosing  of  Commons^ — we  have  already  pointed  out, 
would  be  a great  source  of  improvement  in  this  county, 
could  it  be  done  at  a moderate  expense,  and  on  equitable 
terms  *,  the  charges  of  obtaining  an  Adt  of  Parliament,  and 
the  various  additions  made  thereto  by  the  praftitioners  of 
the  law,  are  in  some  cases  three  or  four  times  more  than 
all  the  other  expenses  put  together.  Surely  this  might 
be  avoided  by  a general  a£l.  The  House  of  Commons 
has  already  laid  a foundation,  by  the  standing  orders  re- 
specting such  bills. — If  two-thirds  of  the  proprietors  re- 
quest a division,  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be  put 
to  the  expense  of  obtaining  an  ACt  of  Parliament,  because 
two  or  three,  or  possibly  only  one,  ignorant  or  ill-natured 
person  or  persons,  are  absurd  enough  to  oppose  it. 

Watered  Aleadows — is  another  source  of  improvement, 
from  whence  great  advantages  may  be  derived  j the 
streams  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  distriCI : they 
are  found  equally  pure,  whether  they  have  their  source 
from  the  limestone  I'ocks,  on  the  eastern  and  middle  parts 
of  the  county ; or  from  the  immense  mountains  of  blue 
slate  rock,  in  the  south-west  district.  Numberless  are  the 
rivulets  that  might  be  employed,  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, in  watering,  and  in  most  places  would  be  turned  over 
the  land  at  the  least  expense ; being  obliged  at  present, 
to  be  kept  within  their  bounds  by  proper  fences,  and 
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stem  to  solicit  their  indolent  owners  to  employ  them,  for 
their  own  emolument,  and  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

There  are  also  many  fine  opportunities  for  employing 
the  larger  rivers ; some  hundred  acres  of  the  flat  tra£l:  of 
land  below  Keswick,  to  the  top  of  Bassenthwaite-lake, 
might  be  irrigated,  and  prevented  from  being  overflowed 
by  embanking  ; a large  portion  near  the  foot  of  the  lake, 
is  capable  of  the  same  improvement.  In  Eskdale,  Lord 
Muncaster  has  a fine  opportunity  of  watering  an  exten- 
sive tradl*. — Near  Carlton,  on  the  Pettril,  on  the  Ellen, 
and  at  many  other  places,  we  observed,  where  irrigation 
might  be  applied  to  great  advantage. 

We  made  an  excursion  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff’s, 
at  Colgarth  Park,  where  that  respe(fl;able  Prelate  has  a 
most  admirable  situation  for  watering. — He  purposes  to 
have  a man  from  those  parts  where  the  pradlice  is  best 
understood ; a plan  we  highly  approve ; and  from  his 
known  scientific  acquirements,  enlarged  ideas,  adlivity, 
and  perseverance  in  every  good  pursuit,  we  have  no  he- 
sitation in  saying,  that  future  Improvers ' will  revere  his 
memory,  and  admire  the  man,  for  adding  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a good  bishop that  of  a good  farmer ; and  for  bless- 
ing these  northern  regions,  by  the  introdudlion  of  a 
pradtice,  from  which  so  many,  and  such  great  benefits 
are  to  result. — To  this  place,  we  hope,  the  Cumbrians 
will  resort,  to  be  taught  the  most  Improved  modes  of 
irrigation  ; and  by  introducing  the  pradlice  into  their  own 
country,  will  reap  the  rewards  which  it  is  so  highly  ca- 
pable of  affording,  from  this  source  of  improvement. 


■*  We  are  glad  to  find  that  his  Lordship  has  taken  the  hint,  and  brought  an 
experienced  person  from  near  Cirencester,  in  Gloucestershire,  with  a view  of 
introducing  this  species  of  improvement  irtto  this  county ; he  purposes  irri-  ' 
gating  about  loo  acres,  in  different  situations,  and  upon  different  soils,  and  with 
water  of  diiferem  qualities. 
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Draining — has  been  prafHsed  with  great  advantage, 
by  a few  enterprizing  individuals;  but  much  remains 
yet  to  be  done,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  county  : 
to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  benefits  of  drain- 
ing, we  beg  leave  to  recommend  it  to  their  particular  no- 
tice, as  the  first  of  improvements. 

By  Embankirigy  great  advantages  might  be  gained,  espe- 
cially on  the  marshes  of  Burgh,  RowcliflF,  Abbey-Holm, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Duddon.  To  point  out  the 
mode  by  which  this  could  be  best  accomplished,  would 
require  a more  particular  survey ; It  is  sufficient,  on  this 
occasion,  to  hint,  that  it  may  be  done,  and  that  consider- 
able benefits  would  accrue  from  it,  not  only  to  many  in- 
dividuals, but  to  the  public  at  large*. 

To  the  Notice  of  other  DistriSlSy 

We  would  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  use  of  single - 
horse  carts : having  been  long  convinced  of  their  utility, 
we  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  stating  to  the  pub- 
lic a few  fafts,  which  will  fully  evince  their  superior  ad- 
vantages. 

The  horses  of  Cumberland  are  not  of  a large  size  : one 
fifteen  hands  high,  of  a light  form,  that  will  answer  cither 
for  riding  or  drawing,  seldom  draws  less  in  a single-horse 


cart  than  \2  c-wt. 

The  common  load  for  a draught  horse  of  the 
above  size  is,  15 


* The  south-west  part  of  Cumberland  is  in  a manner  insulated,  and  cut  off 
from  all  easy,  safe,  and  ready  communication  with  the  southern  and  western 
parts  of  the  kingdom ; on  the  one  hand,  by  the  barrier  of  ihountains  which 
stretch  from  Kendal  and  Ulverstone,  to  Penrith  and  Keswick;  and  on  the 
other,  by  the  flow  of  the  tides  over  the  Lancaster,  Cartmel,  and  Duddon  sands ; 
by  which  the  passage  is  not  only  interrupted  for  several  hours  twice  a day,  but 
also  rendered  very  unsafe  and  dangerous:  all  which  might  be  avoided,  by 
proper  embankments,  and  at  the  same  time  a great  quantity  of  laud  gained 
from  the  ravages  of  the  sea. 
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The  carriers  from  Brampton  to  Newcastle,  over 

a hilly  country,  carry  frequently,  1 8 civt. 

W e met  a carrier’s  boy  driving  five  carts  from 
Longtown  to  Newcastle ; in  which  were 

four  ton ; or  on  each  cart,  16 

A single-horse  cart  carries  ten  pigs  of  lead,  of 
twelve  stone  each,  which  is  15 


From  the  above  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  the 
common  load  for  a single-horse  cart,  will  be  about  15 
cwt. 

In  most  countries,  a two-horse  cart  seldom  car- 


ries more  than  20  civt. 

Nor  a three-horse  cart  more  than  30  ^ 

Here  a boy  or  a girl  drives  two  single-horse 
carts,  which  carry  30 


Of  course,  two  horsesy  yoked  in  single-horse  cartSy  will 
draw  as  much  as  three  horses  yoked  in  one  cart. 

A common  carrier  at  Carlisle,  who  many  years  em- 
ployed a waggon,  has  laid  it  aside,  and  now  uses  single- 
horse carts  only ; as  he  finds  he  can,  by  that  means,  carry 
much  greater  weights. 

■^rhere  are  few  articles  which  may  not  be  carried  on  a 
carriage  of  two  wheels,  equally  as  well  as  upon  one  of 
four,  except  long  timber  •,  and  as  waggons  are  so  destruc- 
tive to  roads*,  why  should  their  use  be  longer  persisted 
In,  as  it  Is  clear  that  the  same  number  of  horses  yoked  In 


* The  superior  goodness  of  tlie  roads  in  (’umberiand  may,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, be  attributed  to  the  univeisal  use  of  single-horse  carts. — Wlisrever  wag- 
gons are  used,  they  are  the  destfuilion  of  roads,  especially  in  hilly  countries, 
where  they  are  obliged  to  lock  the  wheels ; the  banks  ate  in  a manner  ploughed 
up  with  them,  and  the  nine  inch  wheels  are,  in  reality,  no  more  than  three 
inch  wheels,  by  the  artful  mode  of  laying  on  the  middle  course  of  tyre,  which 
is  raised  an  inch  above  the  rest ; instead  of  being  ne.irly  exempted  from  tolls, 
every  horse  drawing  in  a tcagg-^n,  ought  to  pay  treble  to  what  should  be 
eiadled  from  a horse  drawing  in  a single. horse  cart. 
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single-horse  carts,  will  draw  more  than  when  yoked  six 
,or  eight  together ; — they  are  easier  loaded  and  unloaded, 
are  much  more  handy,  for  almost  every  purpose ; and 
six  or  eight  may  be  driven  by  a man  and  a boy,  wliich  is 
a trifling  additional  expense.  If  a middle-sized  Cumber- 
land horse  draws  15  cwt.  a large  strong  waggon  horse 
will  as  easily  draw  2.0  cwt.  and  which  is  done  in  some 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

For  destroyifig  MoleSf — a most  excellent  prailice  is  prc^- 
valent  here,  for  every  parish  to  lett  the  taking  of  their 
moles,  for  a term  of  yearsy  at  a certain  yearly  sum  ; which 
is  raised  in  the  same  manner  as  the  parochial  taxes,  and 
does  not  now  exceed  a halfpenny  an  acre ; whicJi,  they 
justly  observe,  was  much  cheaper  than,  they  could  have 
the  ground  scaled  for,  were  the  moles  not  destroyed  in 
this  manner.  It  is  a pity  but  there  was  a law  to  oblige 
every  parish  in  the  kingdom  to  destroy  their  moles  in  the 
same  manner ; which  is  done  so  efFedlually  here,  that  we 
scarcely  ever  saw  a mole-hill  upon  the  enclosetl  grounds 
of  most  parts  of  Cumberland. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  had  long  availed  herself  of  her 
naturally  fortunate  position  for  commerce,  which,  ehcoii^ 
raged  by  every  means  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature 
could  devise,  had  been  carried  to  an  extent  hitherto  un- 
equalled in  the  universe  ; and  the  industry  of  her  inhabi- 
tants, assisted  by  the  fostering  hand  of  government,  had 
brought  many  branches  of  manufactures  to  the  highest 
state  of  perfection  ; while  the  cultivation  of  her  fields  was 
left  to  the  feeble  exertions  of  the  husbandman,  aided  only 
by  bounties  on  the  raising  of  flax,  and  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn.  It  was  reserved  for  our  days,  to  behold  a 
Board,  composed  of  the  first  officers  of  the  State,  and  of 

k 

persons  equally  respeCtable  for  high  rank,  distinguished 
abilities,  and  independent  fortune,  established  to  fix  the 
attention  of  a great  nation  on  the  improverrient  of  its  soil, 
and  to  direct  and  assist  in  the  ancient  and  most  impor- 
tant of  all  arts,  that  of  providing  food  for  man. 

The  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  already  turned  to  this 
Board,  which,  it  is  believed,  is  the  first  national  esta- 
blishment, on  a great  scale,  that  ever  existed  in  any 
country  in  favour  of  Agriculture,  and  the  advantages  of 
which  now  appear  so  obvious,  that  it  is  a matter  of  asto- 
nishment that  such  an  institution  was  not  sooner  ereCIed. 

At  the  time  of  the,  landing  of  the  Romans  on  this 
island,  corn  was  raised  only  on  the  coasts;  and  even  so 
late  as  the  expedition  of  Severus,  tillage  was  altogether 
unknown  in  those  parts  which  lay  between  his  wall  and 
that  of  Antoninus.  But,  under  the  dominion  of  that 
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wonderful  people,  it  soon  came  to  be  considered  as  the 
granary  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  immense  quantities 
of  corn  were  annually  exported  for  the  use  of  the  armies 
in  Germany  and  in  Gaul ; and  in  the  year  359,  when 
there  happened  to  be  an  extraordinary  demand  upon  the 
Continent,  Julian  ordered  eight  hundred  ships  to  be 
built,  larger  than  the  common  barks,  and  sent  them  to 
Britain  for  grain.  It  Is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  ca- 
pacity of  these  vessels,  but  it  is  probable,  from  privileges 
that  were  granted  to  those  who  built  ships  above  a cer- 
tain size,  that  many  of  them  would  contain  more  than 
ten  thousand  Roman  modia,  or  upwards  of  three  hundred 
English  quarters. 

Considering  the  change  of  manners,  it  Is  not  to  be  ex- 
pelled that  the  days  of  ancient  Rome  will  be  revived, 
when  the  most  distinguished  citizens  united  the  culture 
of  the  liberal  arts  with  the  tillage  of  their  fields,  and 
when  the  highest  officers  of  the  State,  having  left  the 
helm  of  government,  did  not  disdain  to  lay  hold  of  the 
stilts  of  the  plough.  When,  however,  we  contemplate 
the  rapid  progress  which  Agriculture  made  in  this  island, 
in  the  rude  days  of  that  superstitious  people,  who  were 
governed  In  their  time  of  sowing  by  the  age  of  the  moon, 
and  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades,  what  may  not  be  hoped 
for  from  the  spirit  of  an  enlightened  nation,  fully  excited 
and  directed  to  its  proper  objects  by  tlie  newly-established 
Board,  under  whose  auspices  (were  but  the  ravages  of 
war  to  cease  for  a century)  Great  Britain  would  attain 
to  an  incredible  degree  of  wealth  and  cultivation  ! Enjoy- 
ing a soil  of  great  original  fertility,  and  a climate  favou- 
rable to  the  growth  of  most  branches  of  the  vegetable 
kiiigdnm,  its  craggy  mountains  and  verdant  hills  would 
be  clothed  with  P fty  timber,  or  bleat  with  innumerable 
docks  j its  meadows  would  rear  the  stately  bullock,  and 
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its  fruitful  plains  would  wave  with  the  richest  crops  of 
every  grain  that  the  influence  of  a British  sun  can  pour 
into  the  lap  of  plenty.  The  persevering  hand  of  industry 
would  even  teach  trees  and  plants  to  flourish,  that  at  pre- 
sent are  sickly  and  droop,  and  can  hardly  exist  through 
the  severity  of  an  inclement  winter.  In  a few  centuries 
more,  others  might  be  cultivated  with  success,  which,  if 
directly  transplanted  to  our  climate,  would  immediately 
perish.  When  peaches  were  first  raised  in  Italy,  all  the 
world  was  surprized  that  they  could  be  brought  to  per- 
fection out  of  Persia.  What  would  C^^sar  and  Diodo- 
rus Siculus  say,  were  they  told  that  the  most  esteemed 
wines  of  Europe  are  produced  in  Gaul,  Germany,  and 
Hungary,  where  they  imagined  that  vines  would  not 
grow  ? Or  Strabo,  if  he  knew  that  figs  can  be  propa- 
gated in  the  north  of  Scotland  ? Or  Lucullus,  that 
cherries  will  grow  almost  any  where,  which  in  his  time 
were  known  only  in  Cerasus,  and  the  milder  climates  of 
? 

Trees  and  plants,  being  altogether  passive,  accommo- 
date themselves  very  slowly  to  a change  of  climate  ; but 
the  idea  has  been  already*  thrown  out,  that  even  those 
of  the  torrid  zone  may  be  made  to  flourish  in  northern 
regions,  may  become  gradually  inured  to  the  climate ; 
that  the  climate  itself  may  be  changed  for  the  better  ; and 
that,  some  thousands  of  years  hence,  reposing  under 
their  own  olive-trees,  future  Britons  may  quafi'  their  own 
wine,  or  sip  their  own  tea,  sweetened  with  the  juice  of 
their  own  sugar-cane. 


* No  apology  is  due  to  ihe  author  of  J.  W.  SpsKcta’s  Travels,  for  the 
I'eedom  that  is  here  used  with  rhim. 
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THE  BISHOP  OF  LANDAFF. 


EXTENT  OF  THE  COUX'J'Y. 

7’HE  County  of  Westmoreland  was  surveyed  in 
1768,  and  a map  of  it,  upon  a scale  of  an  inch  to  a mile, 
was  engraved  by  Thomas  Jeffreys,  geographer  to  His 
Majesty,  in  1770.  It  appears  from  this  map,  that  the 
greatest  breadth  of  the  county,  from  its  southern  boun- 
dary, near  Burton,  to  its  northern  one,  near  Penrith  in 
Cumberland,  is  thirty-two  miles  ; and  that  its  greatest 
length,  from  east  to  west,  is  forty  niiles. 

I covered  this  map  very  exa«il:ly  with  fine  WTiting  paper, 
except  the  estuary  near  hlillthrope  and  Windermere 
Lake ; T then  cut  out  a slip  of  the  paper  of  an  inch  in 
breadth,  and  of  ten  inches  in  length,  and  weighed  it  ac- 
curately : from  another  part  of  the  same  paper  I cut  ano- 
ther slip,  two  inches  in  breadth  and  five  in  length,  and 
found  it  to  be  precisely  of  the  same  weight  as  the  first 
slip ; and  hence,  as  the  surfaces  of  the  two  slips  were 
equal,  we  may  collcdl:  that  the  paper  was  of  an  uniform 
thickness.  The  area  of  each  of  these  slips  was  ten  square 
inches,  and  consequently  covered  a space  on  the  map 
equal  to  ten  square  miles  ; I then  weighed  the  whole  of 
the  paper  which  had  covered  the  map,  and  by  comparing 
the  weight  of  the  whole  with  the  weight  of  what  had 
covered  ten  square  miles,  I found  the  number  of  square 
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miles  in  the  whole  to  be  844 ; now  there  are  640  statute 
acres  in  a square  mile,  and  consequently  540,160  acres 
in  the  whole  county. 

I measured  this  map  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  resolving 
it  into  triangles,  and  found  its  area  to  be  equal  to  636 
square  miles,  or  407,040  statute  acres. 

Templeman,  in  his  Survey  of  the  Globe,  makes  the 
area  of  the  county  of  Westmoreland  equal  to  633  square 
miles,  and  consequently,  according  to  him,  it  contains 
405,120  acres.  The  medium  of  these  three  different  es- 
timates (though  I am  most  disposed  to  rely  on  the  first) 
is  450,772. 

Professor  Zimmerman,  in  his  Political  Survey  of  Eu- 
rope, estimates  England  and  Wales  at  54,1  12  square 
miles,  amounting  to  34,631,680  statute  acres.  Temple- 
man,  In  the  work  above-mentioned,  says,  that  England 
and  Wales  contain  49,450  square  miles,  or  31,648,000 
statute  acres;  the  mean  of  these  two  gives  83,139,840 
statute  acres  for  the  whole  surface  of  England  and  Wales; 
and  hence  the  county  of  Westmoreland  may,  in  superfi- 
cial content,  be  esteemed  a seventy-third  part  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 


PROPORTION  BETWEEN  THE  CULTIVATED  AND  . 
WASTE  AANDS  in  THE  COUNTY. 


In  1689,  when  a bounty  was  first  granted  on  the  ex- 
portation of  corn,  one-third  part  of  the  land  in  England 
and  Wales,  or  about  eleven  millions  of^acres,  was  sup- 
posed to  lie  in  uncultivated  commons ; if  this  was  then  a 
just  proportion  between  the  cultivated  and  waste  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  much  above 
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one-third  part  of  Westmoreland  was  then  Waste  land  ; as 
it  is  evident,  from  a bare  view  of  the  county,  that  few,  if 
any  counties  in  England  have,  in  proportion  to  their 
whole  extent,  so  much  uncultivated  land  as  this  has. 
The  many  enclosures  which  have  taken  place,  during  the 
last  hundred  years,  have  lessened,  in  some  degree,  the 
waste  land  of  the  whole  kingdom  ; but  no  enclosures  of 
much  consequence  have  taken  place  in  Westmoreland. 
Instead  of  onc-third,  I am  disposed  to  conjecture  that 
three-fourth  parts  of  Westmoreland  consist  of  unculti- 
vated land : I will  state  my  reasons  for  this  conjeCture, 
being  as  sensible  as  any  person  can  be  of  the  objections 
which  may  be  made  to  it ; but  in  a matter  where  there 
are  no  data  to  proceed  upon,  a conjectural  argunient  may 
be  allowed. 

It  appears,  by  the  return  made  by  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  sum  raised  by 
assessment  in  all  the  parishes  and  townships  of  the  county, 
at  a medium  of  three  years,  ending  in  1785,  amounted  to 
5757/.  The  town  of  Kendall,  including  Kirkland,  is  the 
only  large  town  in  the  county  ; it  is  found,  by  an  aClual 
survey  made  this  year,  to  contain  8089  inhabitants,  hav- 
ing experienced  an  increase  of  518  inhabitants  since  the 
year  1784 ; of  the  present  number,  143,  or  about  one 
hfty-sixth  part  of  the  whole,  are  paupers  living  in  the 
workhouse.  The  poor-rates  of  this  town  amounted,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  return,  to  112*§/.  a year  ; this  sum 
being  subduCled  from  the  annual  amount  of  all  the  poor- 
rates  in  the  county,  leaves  4^32  /.  for  the  sum  raised  from 
all  the  estates  in  the  county,  exclusive  of  Kendall.  From 
particular  inquiries  in  various  parishes,  I am  of  opinion, 
that  the  poor-rates  do  not,  in  this  county,  exceed  a shil- 
ling in  the  pound  in  the  aClual  rental  of  ail  the  lands } but 
a shilling  in  the  pound  {supposing  the  sum  annually  raised 
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to  be  4632/.)  will  give  a rental  of  92,640/.  All  the  land 
hi  Westmoreland,  which  can  either  be  ploughed  or 
mown  for  hay,  is  worth  at  least  a rent  of  a pound  a statute 
acre  on  an  average  ; and  hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
100,000  acres  of  such  land,  or  less  than  one-fourth  part 
of  the  whole,  would  yield  a rental  equal  to,  if  not  exceed- 
ing, the  rental  of  the  county.  The  high  enclosed  rough 
pastures  are  lett  from  1 s.  to  5s.  an  acre.  But  whether  the 
uncultivated  land  in  Westmoreland  be  equal  to  three- 
fourths,  or  one-half  of  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  questioned, 
that  there  is  so  much  of  It,  as  to  render  its  improvement 
a matter  not  only  of  individual  concern,  but  of  national 
importance. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  WASTE  LANDS. 

The  uncultivated  lands  in  Westmoreland  are  of  various 
sorts,  with  respeft  to  soil  and  situation,  and  capable  of 
different  sorts  of  improvement.  Some  of  them  consist  of 
extensive  commons  in  low  situation^,  and  are  of  an  ex- 
cellent soil  i these  might  be  improved  by  enclosures, 
without  any  risk  of  loss  by  the  undertaking.  Others  con- 
stitute extensive  mountainous  distrifts,  called  by  the  na- 
-tives  fells  and  moors  ; the  soil  of  these  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, an  hazel  mould.  In  its  natural  state,  it  produces 
little  else  than  a coarse  benty  grass,  heath,  and  fern  j or, 
in  the  language  of  the  countiw,  Ihtg  and  brackens.  Many 
of  these  fells  are,  in  their  present  state,  of  so  little  value, 
that  the  liberty  of  keeping  ten  sheep  on  them  may  be 
hired  for  sixpence  a year.  Supposing  six  acres  to  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  maintenance  of  ten  sheep,  the  rent  of  such 
land  Is  a penny  an  acre  j and  the  price  of  the  fee  simple 
of  it,  at  twenty-four  years  purchase,  2j.  Whikt  there 
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is  an  acre  of  such  waste  improvable  land  In  Great  Britain^ 
it  may  be  hoped,  that,. when  the  Legislature  shall  turn 
its  attention  to  the  subje<St,  no  inhabitant  of  the  island 
will  be  driven,  by  distress,  to  seek  a subsistence  in  Africa 
or  America. 

Above  forty  years  ago,  an  experiment  was  tried  in 
Spain  with  respetll  to  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands.  Seve- 
ral thousands  of  poor  and  vagabond  people  were  settled 
on  them  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  If  this  ex- 
periment has  succeeded  (which  may  be  easily  known),  so 
far  as  that  the  land  has  been  made  productive,  that  the 
settlers  have  been  increased,  and  that  the  government 
has  been  reimbursed  the  whole  or  a principal  part  of  its 
expense,  it  may  induce  other  governments  to  adopt  the 
same,  or  a similar  plan.  The  giving  a cottage,  and  a few 
acres  of  land,  under  a small  reserved  rent,  and  perhaps 
under  other  useful  restrictions,  to  a poor  man,  is  cer- 
tainly a good  way  of  improving  the  land.  When  a man 
has  lands  of  his  own,  he  and  his  family  will  exert,  in  its 
cultivation,  a quantity  of  labour  which  would  not  other- 
wise be  brought  into  existence.  The  value  of  this,  other- 
wise non-existing  labour  is,  in  one  respeCt,  nothing ; it 
ought  not  to  be  reckoned  as  a part  of  the  expense  attend- 
ing the  improvement  of  the  land  j and,  on  that  account, 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  land  might  be  brought  into 
cultivation,  which  would  not,  In  any  other  w'ay,  pay  the 
expense  of  improvement.  The  manner  of  improving 
moor-land,  by  paring,  burning,  liming.  See.  is  well  un- 
derstood by  some  few  individuals,  and  the  advantage  re- 
sulting from  it  ascertained,  by  what  has  been  recently 
practised  in  some  parts  of  the  county  on  private  estates. 

There  are  many  barren  mountains  in  this  county  which 
do  not  admit  improvement  by  paring  and  burning,  and 
which  are  incapable  of  being  profitably  converted  either 
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into  arable  or  good  pasture  land ; yet  the  highest  and 
most  craggy  parts,  two  acres  of  which  do  not  afford  sus- 
tenance for  six  months  in  the  year  to  one  sheep,  might, 
with  a great  prospadt  of  success,  be  planted  with  larches : 
I say  with  a great  prospedf  of  success,  for  I do  not  speak 
with  certainty,  not  knowing  whether  there  are  in  Great 
Britain  any  plantations  of  larch  made  on  such  exposed 
and  rocky  situations  as  are  here  spoken  of : but,  on  th? 
other  hand,  it  is  known,  that  the  larch  grows  in  Italy  on 
higher  mountains  than  any  that  we  have  in  this  island ; 
and  not  only  that  it  grows  in  Italy,  where  the  climate  is 
less  severe  than  in  Great  Britain,  but  that  it  grows  in  the 
north  of  Russia,  where  it  is  much  more  severe  j for  at 
Archangel,  in  the  latitude  of  ships  are  built  of  larch 
grovnng  in  that  climate.  ' 

It  may  be  of  use  to  state  the  probable  profit  which 
would  attend  planting  the  land  in  question  with  larch. 
A thousand  acres  of  this  sort  of  land  might  be  enclosed 
with  a circular  wall  six  feet  in  height  (where  the  stone? 
can  be  easily  gotten,  as  they  may  in  most  parts),  after  the 
rate  of  six  shillings  an  acre,  or  300/.  for  the  whole:  five 
hundred  larches,  two  feet  in  height  (so  as  to  enable  them 
to  resist  the  long  grass)  might  be  planted  on  each  acre 
for  fourteen  shillings ; hence  a plantation  of  500,000 
larches  might  be  made  for  1000/.  Now  1000/.  iniproved 
at  compound  interest,  at  the  rate  of  4/.  per  cent,  would, 
in  sixty  years,  amount  to  the  sum  of  10,519/- : this  is 
the  accumulated  loss  attending  the  enclosing  and  plant- 
ing 1000  acres  of  rocky  land  in  sixty  years.  The  rent  of 
1000  acres,  at  one  penny  an  acre,  is  4/.  Ss.  a year: 
in  eight  years  the  larches  would  be  out  of  all  danger 
from  sheep,  so  that  the  loss  of  rent  ought  only  to  be 
estimated  for  eight  years  j but  4/.  3j.  4^.  a year,  though 
improved  after  the  same  rate  of  compound  interest, 
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would  not  amount  to  40/.  in  eight  years ; say,  however, 
that  It  would  amount  to  81/.  which  is  allowing  more  than 
twopence  an  acre  for  the  annual  rent  of  the  land  ; then 
would  the  whole  expense  attending  the  plantation  In 
sixty  years  be  10,600/.  If  the  amount  of  81/.  for  52 
ycai's  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  expense  of  the 
plantation  in  60  years  will  be  11,222/.  I have  here  sup- 
posed sheep  to  be  shut  out  of  the  plantation  for  eight 
years ; If  it  should  be  found  that  sheep  will  not  crop  the 
larch,  and  from  more  than  one  observation,  I have  reason 
to  believe  that  they  will  not,  they  need  not  be  shut  out 
at  all ; nor,  on  distrifls,  where  nothing  but  sheep  are  de- 
pastured, need  any  fence  be  made.  I know  the  advo- 
cates for  close  planting.  Instead  of  500,  would  require 
5000  larches  for  each  acre : I am  not  convinced  of  the 
utility  of  such  close  planting,  except  where  it  is  Intended 
to  nurse  up  oaks,  or  other  kinds  of  wood  5 but  if  that 
mode  should  be  adopted,  the  thinnings,  after  twenty 
years  growth,  would  pay  the  expense  of  it.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  sixty  years,  suppose  that  only  250  larches  rcr- 
mained  on  eacli  acre,  or  that  one-half  had  perished  ; the 
probable  value  of  them  may  be  thus  estimated.  From  a 
great  many  experiments  made  by  myself,  and  collected 
from  others,  I find  the  annual  increase  in  circumference 
of  the  larch,  at  six  feet  from  the  ground,  to  be  one  inch 
and  one-half,  on  an  average  of  several  years  ; and  this  in- 
ference has  been  drawn  from  the  actual  admeasurement  of 
larches  in  different  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
of  different  ages,  from  ten  years  old  to  fifty.  On  this 
supposition,  the  larches  would  measure,  one  with  an- 
other, ninety  inches  in  circumference,  at  six  feet  froui 
the  ground.  A larch  which  measures  ninety  inches  at 
six  feet  from  the  ground,  would  measure  above  seventy 
at  twenty  feet  from  the  ground  j but  supposing  seventy 
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inches  to  be  the  circumference  at  twenty  feet,  and  the 
lengtli  of  the  tree  to  be  forty  feet,  negle£Ung  the  re- 
maining top,  then  will  its  solid  content  be  eighty-five 
cubit  feet,  and  the  value  of  the  tree,  at  ninepence  a foot, 
above  three  guineas.  But  as  the  trees  are  supposed  to  be 
planted  in  an  high,  bleak,  barren  situation,  their  annual 
increase  may  not  be  so  great  as  is  here  supposed : instead 
of  being  worth,  at  sixty  years  after  planting,  three  gui- 
neas a piece,  admit  that  they  are  worth  only  ten  shillings 
each,  then  would  the  whole  plantation  be  worth  125,000/.; 
and  deducling  the  whole  expense,  10,600/.  as  before  esti- 
mated, there  would  remain  a profit  of  114,4>00/.  The 
present  value  of  11 4, 400/,  to  be  received  sixty  years 
hence,  is  above  10,000/.  (interest  of  money  at  44  per 
cent.)  Ten  thousand  pounds,  at  44  per  cent,  purchases 
an  income  of  400/.  a year.  By  planting  then,  a barren 
estate  of  a thousand  acres  is  improved  from  4/.  Ss.  4<4 
to  400/.  a year,  reckoning  the  value  of  a reversion  as  a 
present  certainty.  Sixty  years  is  a great  part  of  the  life 
of  a man  *,  but  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  nothing  in 
the  existence  of  a nation,  or  even  of  a family,  which  is  a 
little  nation.  The  waste  lands,  in  this  and  other  coun- 
ties, are  a public  treasure  in  the  hands  of  private  per- 
sons : all  of  them  ought  to  be  converted  into  arable, 
meadow,  or  pasture  land,  which  are  capable  of  admitting, 
with  profit,  that  kind  of  improvement ; and  such  of 
them  as  will  not  pay  for  that  mode  of  improvement, 
ought  to  be  covered  with  wood ; the  high  parts,  and 
especially  the  sheltered  dells  in  the  high  parts,  with  larch, 
and  the  lower  with  oak,  ash,  &c.  When  a spirit  of  agri- 
cultural improvement  is  fully  excited,  the  individuals  to 
whom  such  uncultivated  lands  belong,  will  be  prompted, 
by  an  attention  to  their  own  interest,  to  forward  every 
judicious  plan  which  may  be  proposed,  for  rendering 
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them  more  useful  to  the  proprietors  and  to  the  commu- 
nity ; their  present  application’  to  the  summer  mainte- 
nance of  a few  miserable  sheep,  ought  not  to  be  perse- 
vered in,  if  any  other  use  can  be  made  of  them. 


COPPICES. 

In  some  parts  of  Westmoreland,  considerable  portions 
of  land  are  covered  with  coppices,  consisting  principally 
of  oak,  ash,  alder,  birch,  and  hazel.  These  underwoods 
are  usually  cut  down  every  sixteenth  year ; the  uses  to 
which  they  are  applied  are  chiefly  two,  hoops  and  char- 
coal. The  hoops  are  sold  in  the  w'ood,  at  5 /.  a thousand  j 
they  are  generally  manufaftured  in  the  country,  and  sent 
by  sea  to  Liverpool ; the  charcoal  is  sent  to  the  iron  fur- 
naces in  the  neighbourhood.  The  value  of  a statute  acre 
of  coppice  wood  of  sixteen  years  growth,  is  variable,  from 
10/.  to  15/.  •,  and  if  it  consists  altogether  of  oak.  Its  price 
may  amount  to  twenty  guineas,  6/.  for  the  charcoal,  and 
•15/.  for  the  barki  it  being  the  custom  here  to  peel  the 
bolls,  and  all  the  branches  of  the  oak,  which  are  equal 
to  the  thickness  of  a man’s  thumb. 

, It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  to  see  any  trees  left  to 
stand  for  timber  in  these  underwoods,  the  high  price  of 
bark  being  a temptation  to  cut  the  whole  down.  Fine 
saplings,  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  In  circumference,  at 
five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  with  bark  as  splendid  as 
polished  sliver,  are  felled  by  the  unfeeling  proprietor  with 
as  little  regret  as  if  they  were  thorns  or  briars.  Of  late, 
•Indeed,  some  few  owners  of  underwoods  have  left  stan- 
dards, and  if  they  consult  their  interest,  the  praftice  will 
become  general.  As  this  is  a point  denied  by  many 
proprietors  of  coppices,  it  may  be  of  use  to  ex,- 
' . plain 
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plain  tKc  principles  on  which  the  observation  is 
founded. 

Suppose  a statute  acre  of  underwood  to  be,  in  the 
spring  of  1794,  sixteen  yeai's  old,  and  that  the  whole  is 
then  cut  down,  and  sold  for  14/. ; this  sum  will,  in  sixty- 
four  years  (reckoning  compound  interest  at  4/.  per  cent.) 
amount  to  172/.  In  1810  another  fall  of  underwood,  of 
the  same  value,  will  be  made;  the  14/.  then  aidsing,  im- 
proved for  forty-eight  years  in  the  same  way,  will  pro- 
duce 91/.  In  1826  another  14/.  will  arise  from  another 
fall  of  the  underwood ; this  sum,  improved  for  thirty- 
two  years,  will  amount  to  49/.  In  1842,  another  fall  will 
produce  14/.  which,  in  sixteen  years,  will  become  26/. 
And  lastly,  in  1858,  or  in  sixty-four  years,  from  1794, 
another  fall  will  produce  14/.  The  amount  of  the  value 
of  the  five  falls,  thus  estimated  and  improved,  will  be 
652/.  Let  us  now  calculate  the  profit  which  would  re- 
sult in  the  same  time  from  the  same  acre  of  underwood, 
if  it  was  managed  in  a different  way.  Instead  of  cutting 
the  whole  down  in  1794,  let  us  suppose  that  150  of  the 
best  young  oaks  are  left  to  stand  for  timber  ; the  then  va- 
lue of  these,  at  2^/.  a tree,  is  25j-.  this  being  subdufled 
from  14/.  the  value  of  the  whole  coppice,  leaves  12/.  15x. 
This  sum,  improved  as  before,  will  amount  in  sixty-four 
years  to  156/.  (shillings  and  pence  in  these  calculations 
being  neglefted).  The  next  fall  in  1810  ought  not  to  be 
valued  at  more  than  1 0/.  as  1 50  trees,  then  of  thirty- 
two  years  growth,  will  do  some  injury  to  the  under- 
wood : 10/.  in  forty-eight  years,  will  amount  to  65/. 
The  next  fall  in  1826  may  be  valued  at  8/.  and  at  that 
time  seventy-five  trees  should  be  taken  down ; these 
trees  will  then  be  forty-eight  years  old,  and  worth  15x. 
a tree,  or  56/.  in  the  whole;  this  added  to  8/.  the  value 
of  the  then  underwood,  makes  64/.  which,  in  thirty- 
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two  years,  will  produce  224/.  Without  estimating  the 
underwood  in  184-2,  and  in  1858,  at  any  thing,  or  the 
value  of  the  pasturage  for  thirty*two  years  at  any  thing, 
let  us  suppose  the  75  remaining  trees  to  be  cut  down  in 
1858,  being  then  80  years  old,  and  that  tliey  would,  one 
with  another,  be  worth  4/.  a piece,  or  300/.  in  the  wholei 
the  sum  of  the  profits  thus  arising  is  745/.  or  more  than 
double  the  other  amount. 

It  is  a general  opinion  in  this,  and,  I believe,  in  other 
countries,  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  fell  oak  wood  at  50 
or  60  years  growth,  than  to  let  it  stand  for  navy  timber 
to  80  or  100.  According  to  the  price  which  is  now  paid 
for  that  commodity,  either  by  the  Navy  Board,  or  the 
East  India  Company,  I believe  the  opinion  to  be  founded 
in  truth.  The  following  observations  contain  the  reason 
for  this^belief. 

If  profit  is  considered,  every  tree  of  every  kind  ought 
to  be  cut  down,  and  sold,  when  the  annual  Increase  in 
value  of  the  tree,  by  its  growth,  is  less  than  the  annual 
interest  of  the  money  it  would  sell  for : this  being  ad- 
mitted, we  have  only  to  inquire  into  the  annual  increase 
in  the  value  of  oaks  of  dificrent  ages. 

*Tn  the  Philosophical  Transadlions  for  1759,  there  arc 
some  useful  tables  respedling  the  growth  of  trees,  by  Mr, 
Marsham  ; from  these  tables  the  two  following  infe- 
rences may  be  drawn  : : 

1.  That  it  is  highly  profitable  to  let  young  thriving 
oaks,  which  are  not  worth  above  30/.  a tree,  continue 
standing. 

2.  That  it  is  not  profitable  to  let  oaks  of  8Qor  100 
years  gi'owth,  continue  standing. 

'J’hree  oaks,  marked  in  the  tables  No.  8,  11,  12,  in 
April  1743,  before  they  began  to  shoot,  contained  eleven 
and  one  half  feet  of  wood,  and  were  altogether  worth,  at 
. , eighteen- 
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eigbteen-pence  a foot,  bark  included,  The  same 

trees,  sixteen  years  afterwards,  contained  thirty-four  and_ 
one  half  feet,  and  were  worth  9,l.\\s.9d.  Now  if  17/.  ^d. 
had  been  improved  at  the  rate  of  7 per  cent,  at  compound, 
interest  for  sixteen  vears,  it  would  not  have  amounted  to 
2/.  11/.  9r/.  5 and  of  consequence  the  proprietor,  by  let- 
ting such  oaks  stand,  improves  his  property  in  as  high  a 
degree,  as  if  he  put  out  his  money  to  interest  at  near 
seven  and  a half  per  cent.  , 

Three  oaks.  No.  2, — 3, — 5,  in  1743,  contained  100§ 
feet  of  timber,  and  were  worth  7/.  10/.  9d.  The  same 
trees,  sixteen  years  afterwards,  contained  132-|feet,  and 
were  worth  9/.  18/.  6d.  Now  7/.  10/.  9d.  the  value  of 
the  trees  in  1743,  improved,  at  the  low  rate  of  .interest 
of  2/.  per  cent,  would,  in  sixteen  years,  amount  to  a sum 
exceeding  9/.  18/.  6 ^/.  The  proprietor,  then,  by  letting 
such  trees  stand,  does  not  improve  his  property  at  the 
rate  of  2/.  per  cent. 

The  oak.  No.  1,  in  the  third  table,  was  worth  \l.2s.Qd. 
in  1757 ; it  gained  in  one  year  one  foot,  or  1 s.Qd.  in  value; 
if  it  had  been  worth  30/.  and  had  gained  one  foot,  there 
would  have  been  no  profit  in  letting  it  stand,  as  the  inte- 
rest of  30/.  at  5 per  cent,  would  have  produced  1/.  Gd.  in 
the  year  ; and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I have  fixed  upon 
30/.  as  the  value  of  trees  which  should  be  cut  down ; if 
they  are  cut  sooner  or  later,  the  proprietor  will  be  a loser. 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  great  precision 
can  attend  this  observation  ; since  particular  soils,  or  the 
greater  or  less  thriving  condition  of  the  wood,  may  ren- 
der it  useful  to  cut  down  trees  before  they  are  worth  30/. 
or  to  let  them  stand  a while  longer.  It  ought  to  be  re- 
marked also,  that  large  trees  sell  for  more  per  foot  than 
small  ones  do,  yet  the  usual  Increase  of  price,  is  not  a com- 
pensation to  the  proprietor  for  letting  his  timber  stand  to 
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a great  age.  This  may  be  made  out  from  the  following 
•xperiment : 

On  the  27th  Odlobcr  1792,  I measured,  at  six  feet 
from  the  ground,  the  circumference  of  a very  fine  oak, 
of  eighty-two  years  growth,  from  the  time  of  its  being 
planted,  and  found  it  to  be  107  inches  : on  the  same  day 
of  the  month,  in  1793,  it  measured  108  inches. — There 
is  not  one  oak  in  fifty  (at  the  age  of  this)  which  gains  an 
inch  in  circumference  in  one  year.  The  length  of  the 
boll  of  this  tree  was  about  18  feet ; it  contained  about  84- 
feet  of  timber,  and  was  worth,  at  3r.  a foot,  12/.  12  s. 
It  gained  in  one  year  very  little  more  than  a foot  and  one 
half  of  timber,  or  4-s.  6d.  in  value;  but  the  interest  of 
12/.  12/.  at  4-/.  per  cent,  amounts,  in  one  year,  to  above 
twice  the  value  of  the  increase,  even  of  this  tree,  which 
is  a singularly  thriving  one. 

I have  been  the  more  particular  on  this  subjeft,  from  a 
public  consideration.  Many  men  arc  alarmed,  lest  our 
posterity  should  experience  a scarcity  of  oak  timber  for 
the  use  of  the  Navy ; and  various  means  of  increasing  its 
quantity  have  been  recommended  with  great  judgment. 
In  addition  to  these  means,  the  making  a much  greater 
than  the  ordinary  increase  of  price  on  timber  of  a large 
scantling,  might  be  not  improperly  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  who  are  concerned  In  the  business.  If 
the  Navy  Board  would  give  8/.  or  9/.  a load  for  timber 
trees,  containing  100  cubic  feetcr  upwards,  instead  of  4/. 
or  5/.  every  man  in  the  kingdom  would  have  a reason- 
able motiv'e  for  letting  his  timber  stand  till  it  became  of 
a size  fit  for  the  use  of  the  Navy ; whereas,  according  to 
the  present  price,  it  is  every  man’s  interest  to  cut  it  down 
sooner. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ambleside,  there  is  found  a 
stratum  of  grey  limestone,  which,  though  it  contains  a 

little 
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little  clay,  might  be  as  serviceable  as  the  purest  sort  for 
agricultural  purposes;  but,  unfortuoately  for  the  im- 
provement of  this  part  of  the  county,  coal  is  so  dear,  that 
very  little  of  this  limestone  Is  burned : the  lime  ^'diich 
is  used  in  the  culture  of  the  lands  being  either  fetched  from 
Kendall,  or  brought  up  Windermere  Lake,  at  a great 
expense.  As  there  is  great  plenty  of  coppice  wood  in  the 
distridt  here  spoken  of,  it  may  be  useful  for  the  farmers 
and  land-owners  to  consider,  whether  the  burning  of  lime 
with  faggots  in  a flame-kiln,  as  isprafllsed  in  Sussex^  may 
not  be  a more  beneficial  application  of  the  underwoods 
than  the  converting  them  into  charcoal.  Even  the  spray- 
wood,  here  called  chatSy  which  is  too  small  to  be  made 
Into  charcoal,  and  which  is  now  sold  for  a cart,  or 
more  generally  left  on  the  ground,  might  be  made  into 
faggots,  and  mixed  with  wood  of  a larger  size,  so  that  no 
part  of  the  coppice  would  be  lost.  In  Sussex  they  use 
600  faggots,  cut  In  the  winter,  and  weighing,  when  dry 
in  the  spring,  36  lb.  each,  for  the  burning  of  480  Win- 
chester bushels  of  lime. 

May  I be  permitted  to  hazard  another  conjedlure,  re- 
specting the  use  to  which  coppices  might  be  applied, 
without  injuring  either  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of /the 
charcoal  obtained  from  them  ? Pit  coal  yields,  by  distilla- 
tion, about  a twenty-fourth  part  of  its  weight,  of  a thick 
tenacious  oil,  resembling  tar.  All  sorts  of  wood  yield  a 
similar  oil  by  the  same  process : I do  not  know  whether 
the  oil  from  wood  be  of  an  inferior,  or  of  a superior  qua- 
lity to  that  from  pit  goal ; but  I suspeCl  it  to  be  fitter  for 
cordage,  &c.  In  the  ordinary  way  of  making  charcoal, 
the  whole  of  this  oil  is  dispersed  in  the  form  of  smoke  : 
may  it  not  deserve  to  be  Inquired,  whether  this  oil  might 
not  be  saved  with  profit  ? The  process  which  is  used  in 
America,  for  extracting  tar  from  the  pine  tree,  is  little 
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different  from  that'  by  which  charcoal  is  made  in  England. 
Whether  the  quantity  of  oil  which  might  be  obtained  from 
a pit  of  woodj  when  converted  into  charcoal,  would  ex- 
ceed in  value  the  expense  of  procuring  it,  can  only  be 
decided  by  experiment.  The  reader  may  form  some  guess 
at  the  quantity,  from  the  following  statement : the  black 
part  of  guiacum  wood  yields  a tenth,  the  sappy  part  a 
thirteenth  part  of  its  weight,  of  thick  black  oil.  Sassa- 
fras wmod,  oak,  ash,  alder,  birch,  &c.  give  by  distilla- 
tion (and  making  charcoal  is  a species  of  distillation),  . 
from  a twenty- fourth  to  a twelfth  part  of  their  respective 
weights,  ‘of  this  oil.  The  difference  in  quantity  arises 
from  a diversity  in  the  texture,  age,  and  dryness  of  the 
woods.  I suppose  that  a cord  of  coppice  wood  would 
weigh  a ton,  and  that  four  cords  would  make  one  dozen 
of  sacks  of  charcoal,  and  that  wood  of  this  sort  would 
yield  a twentieth  part  of  its  weight  of  oil : on  these  sup- 
positions, there  is  dissipated  in  making  one  dozen  of 
charcoal  44:8 lbs.  of  oil,  or  one  ton  in  every  five  dozen. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  STATE  ANT)  CIRCUMSTANCES. 
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SECT.  I. SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. 

'Y^^ESTMORELAND  is  situated  between  54°  1 1'  30", 
and  54°  42'  30",  N.  lat.  and  between  2°20',  and  3”  12', 
long.  W.  from  London.  It  is  an  Inland  county,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  and  Cumberland ; 
on  the  W..  by  Cumberland  and  Lancashire  ; on  the  S.  by 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire;  and  by  Yorkshire  and  Dur- 
ham on  the  E. ; and  contains,  according  to  the  Bishop  of 
Landaff’s  Preliminary  Observations,  about  844  square 
miles,  or  540,160  statute  acres,  three-fourth  parts  of 
which,  he  conjedhires  to  consist  of  uncultivated  land. 

. . . ...  ' > 

V : '1  , •' ' '■  1 ; 

; >.  t cCTiisl  SECT.  II. DIVISIONS,  / j , 

' . ...  J ..  <■  .jC  I.  • 

? Westmoreland  is  divided  into  East  Ward,  West 
"VVard,  Kendall,  and  Lonsdale  Wards ; and  consists  of 
^6  parishes.  ^ r: 
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SECT.  III. CLIMATE, 

The  climate  of  this  county,  as  may  be  expe£lcd  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  Western  Ocean,  over  which  the  south- 
west winds  blow  for  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  bring 
the  exhalations  to  descend  in  rain  on  the  mountains,  is 
remarkably  moist.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  the 
west  part,  in  a year,  has  been  ascertained  by  rain-gages, 
kept  at  Kendall,  and  on  the  banks  of  Windermere.  In 
the  wet  year,  1792,  it  amounted  to  83  inches.  In  ordi- 
nary years,  it  amounts  to  45  or  50  inches,  the  lowest  of 
which  is  20  inches  above  the  medium  quantity  that  falls 
in  Europe.  7'he  air,  however,  is  pure  and  healthful,  the 
winters  rather  long  and  severe.  In  the  winter  1791 — 92, 
36/.  were  paid  for  cutting  only  a horse-track  through  the 
snow,  upon  less  than  ten  miles  of  the  road  from  Shap  to 
Kendall. 


SECT.  IV.-^SOIL  AND  SURFACE. 

The  county  in  general  is  so  mountainous  and  hilly, 
that  a great  proportion  of  it  must  for  ever  remain  undis- 
turbed by  the  plough.  Between  these  niountains  there 
are  several  very  pleasant  and  fertile  t'allies,  that  want  only 
ti'ees  and  hedge-rows  to  be  truly  beautiful.  The  most 
prevailing  soil  in  WestrnofgTJThtl,  is  a dry  gravelly  mould; 
sand  and  hazel-mould  appear  in  various  parts,  but  chiefly 
in  the  E.  and  N.  ; clay  ts  fotlftd  bn  i fet^  farms  towards 
the  Eden,  and  eastern  mountains,  and  a heavy  moist  soil 
oh  others  in  the  N.  pSrts’of  the’ebunty.  Peat  ihbss  makes 
ifs  appearance,  in  sthhll  pa(fcKc%,  in  many  bf  the  Vales, 
and  abounds  on  the  tops  of  several  high  mountains, 
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which,  however,  are  in  general  covered  with  a dry  soil, 
upon  a hard  blue  rock,  provincially  called  rag.  The  soil 
that  lies  upon  a limestone  bottom,  is  uniformly  esteemed 
the  best. 


SECT.  V. MINERALS. 

Notwithstanding  its  mountainous  surface,  no  valu- 
able mines  have  yet  been  discovered  in  Westmoreland. 
Some  trifling  veins  of  lead  ore  have  been  found  in  the 
eastern  mountains  ; coal  is  wrought  only  in  the  S.  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  county,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shap, 
where  a bastard  or  crow  coal  is  got. 

Limestone,  in  almost  inexhaustible  abundance,  is 
be  found  in  most  parts  of  the  county,  except  among  the 
western  hills,  which  afford  an  excellent  kind  of  biut 
slates,  well  known  over  almost  all  England. 

Gypsum  is  got  at  Acron-bank,  near  Kirkby  There, 
and  a few  other  places  : it  is  used  for  laying  floors,  but 
not  at  all,  as  a manure. 

Free-stone  is  found  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  county^ 
and  at  Hutton-roofe,  about  ten  miles  from  Kendall. 

On  the  river  Kent,  about  three  miles  below  Kendall,  a 
vein  of  beautiful  marble  was  discovered,  about  four  years 
ago,  in  the  lands  of  Daniel  Wilson,  Esq.  of  Dallam 
Tower,  by  some  workmen  who  were  building  a barn,  and 
the  main  quarry  has  been  opened  on  the  estate  of  that 
gentleman.  It  has  lately  been  found  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  In  the  property  of  — — Strickland,  Esq, 
of  Syzergh. 
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Rifers. — Of  the  numerous  streams  that  rush  from  the 
mountains,  and  water  the  vallies  beneath,  there  are  only 
three  that  preserve  their  names  to  the  ocean.  The  Eden, 
which  springs  in  Mallerstang,  and  having  received  in  its 
course  the  Eamont  and  the  Lowther,  and  many  little  rivu- 
lets, enters  Cumberland,  and  running  the  whole  length 
of  that  county,  empties  itself  into  the  Solway  Firth  below 
Carlisle.  The  Kent  rises  in  Kentmere,  washes  the  vale 
of  Kendall,  and  loses  itself  in  the  ekuary  near  Milthrope, 
the  only  sca-i>ort  in  the  county,  d he  third  is  the  Lon,  or 
■Lune,  which  has  its  source  in  Ravenstonedale,  and  flows 
through  the  vale  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  till  it  enters 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  below  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

• 'Betwixt  the  mountains  several  extensive  lakes  are 
formed,  the  beautiful  verdure  of  whose  banks,  with  their 
shady  groves,  limpid  waters,  and  pebbly  bottom,  are  par- 
ticularly described  in  ihe  Guides  to  the  Lakfs,  offered  to 
every  traveller  who  visits  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  many  different  kinds 
of  ffsh,  great  part  of  winch  is  now  carried  to  Lancaster 
and  Liverpool.  ... 
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CHAP.  II. 

STATE  OF  PROPERTY. 


SECT.  I. ESTATES  AND  THEIR  MANAGEMENT. 

A liARGE  proportion  of  the  county  of  Westmore- 
land Is  possessed  by  a yeomanry,  who  occupy  small  estates  ^ 
of  their  o\vn,  from  10/.  to  50/.  a year.  The  remainder 
'consists  of  larger  estates  belonging  to  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen, several  of  whom  arc  resident  in  the  county,  and 
take  the  management  into  their  own  hands.  Others 
entrust  the  care  of  their  affairs,  in  a great  measure,  to 
Stewards. 

r:i  SECT.  II. TENURES. 

> r 

■ The  larger  estates  in  Westmoreland  are  commonly 
freehold,  and  the  small  tenements,  mentioned  in  the  last 
Sedlion,  are  generally  held  under  the  lord  of  the  manor 
by  customary  tenure which  differs  but  little  from  that  by 
copyhold^  of  copy  of  court  roll.  In  some  manors  the  tenant 
pays  only  a heriot,  and  fine  certain,  on  death  of  the  lord 
or  tenant ; in  others  the  fine  is  arbitrary,  on  death  or 
purchase.  On  customary  estates,  the  wood  is  generally 
claimed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  ..  ^ 
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SECT.  I. HOUSES  OF  PROPRIETORS. 

FROM  the  short  residence  the  Author  of  this  Re- 
port made  in  Westmoreland,  he  cannot  pretend  even  t® 
enumerate  the  various  seats  of  the  great  proprietors 
throughout  the  county,  and  the  neat  snug  boxes  belong- 
ing to  gentlemen  of  moderate  fortune,  that  adorn  the 
banks  of  its  beautiful  lakes.  * 
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SECT.  II. FARM-HOUSES,  OFFICES,  AND  REPAIRS. 

The  lands  of  the  statesmen  znd  farmers  in  tlus  county 
lie  so  intermixed,  that  their  habitations  and  offices,  which 
arc  often  built  together  in  little  straggling  villages,  must 
of  necessity  be  very  inconvenient  for  farming  purposes  j 
but  convenience  has  been  little  studied,  even  on  thovc 
farms  whose  fields  lie  unmixed.  The  principal  structure 
is  a barn,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  a stable 
and  cow-house  underneath,  is  frequently  ierge  enough 
to  contain  the  whole  crop  of  both  com  and  hay,  so  that 
it  is  rare  to  see  a stack  of  eitlter.  These  barns  are  often 
twenty  yards  in  length,  five  in  width,  and  five  yards  in 
height,  in  the  side  walls.  The  expense  of  bringing  all 
the  materials  from  a moderate  distance,  and  of  building 
a barn  of  such  dimensions  with  a slated  roof,  may  be 
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about  seventy  guineas.  The  houses  are  generally  covered 
with  slates,  which  are  found  in  several  parts  of  the  county. 
The  slates  are  not  nailed  on  boards,  but  hung  with  oak- 
pegs  on  laths,  and  plastered  in  the  inside  of  the  roof.  A 
few  houses  are  still  thatched  with  wheat-straw,  which  ii 
sold  from  1/.  2d.  to  Ij-.  8d.  z threave,  of  twenty-four 
sheaves. 

The  expenses  of  repairs  are,  for  the  most  part,  defrayed 
ky  the  landlord. 


SECT.  in. COTTAGES. 

There  are  very  few  mere  cottages  in  the  county;  the 
labourer  and  mechanic  generally  reside  in  a small  farm- 
iiouse,  and  occupy  more  or  less  land. 
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CILVP.  IV. 

MODE  OF  OCCUPATION. 


SECT.  I. — SIZE  OF  FARMS CHARACTER  OF 

FARMERS. 

FARMS,  In  general,  are  so  small,  that  it  Is  rare  to 
meet  with  one  of  100/.  a year  of  rent,  though  there  are 
some  of  even  200/.  or  250/.  a year. 

‘ It  might  be  useful  to  know  what  proportion  of  the 
lands  in  the  county  is  possessed  by  that  numerous  and  rt> 
spe£l:able  yeomanry  already  mentioned  as  occupying  small 
estates  of  their  own,  from  10/.  or  20/.  to  50/.  a year. 
These  men,  in  contradistincllon  to  farmers,  or  those  who 
hire  the  land  they  occupy,  are  usually  denominated  states- 
men. They  live  poorly,  and  labour  hard  ; and  some  ol 
them,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Kendall,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  labour  from  agricultural  avocations,  busy  them- 
selves in  weaving  stuffs  for  the  manufadlurers  of  that 
town.  The  consciousness  of  their  independence  renders 
them  impatient  of  oppression  or  insult,  but  they  are  gen- 
tle and  obliging  when  treated  by  their  superiors  with 
kindness  and  respe<fl:.  This  class  of  men  is  daily  decreas- 
ing. The  turnpike-roads  have  brought  the  manners  of 
the  capital  to  this  extremity  of  the  kingdom.  The  sim- 
plicity of  ancient  times  is  gone.  Finer  clothes,  better 
dwellings,  and  more  expensive  viands,  are  now  sought 
after  by  all.  This  change  of  manners,  combined  \^•ith 
other  circumstances  which  have  taken  place  within  tiie 
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last  forty  years,  has  comj>ellcd  many  a statesman  to  sell 
Ills  property,  and  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  work- 
ing as  a labourer  in  those  fields,  whicli,  periiaps,  he  and 
his  ancestors  l)ad  for  many  generations  cultivated  as  their 
own.  It  is  dillicuk  to  contemplate  this  change  without 
regret ; but  considering  the  matter  on  the  scale  of  na- 
tional utility,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  county  will  not  be  improved  as  the  landed 
property  of  it  becomes  less  divided. 

It  is  painful  to  one,  who  has  in  his  composition  the 
smallest  spark  of  knight-errantry,  to  beliolJ  the  beautiful 
servant  maids  of  this  county  toiling  in  the  severe  labours 
of  the  field.  They  drive  the  harrows,  or  the  plough;^ 
when  they  are  drawn  by  three  or  four  horses ; nay.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  see,  sweating  at  the  dung-cart,  a girl, 
‘whose  elegant  features,  and  delicate  nicely-proportioned 
limbs,  seemingly  but  ill  accord  with  such  rough  employ- 
ment. 

A judgment  of  the  refinement  and  civill/iatlon  of  a 
people  has  been  often  formed  from  their  treatment  of 
the  fair  sex,  and  in  this  respect  Francp  was  formerly  held 
up  to  the  world  as  a model.  Unfortunately  the  man- 
ners of  nations  are  too  often  painted  by  those  who  have 
been  conversant  only  with  persons  in  what  may  be  called 
high  life ; but  were  it  allowable  to  apply  this  rule  even 
to  France,  and  to  look  for  specimens  into  the  lower  or- 
ders of  society  (and  it  is  there  surely  that  the  most  faith- 
ful representatives  of  national  charafler  or  manners  are 
to  be  met  with),  it  would  be  found  that  the  women,  even 
in  the  boasted  days  of  her  monarchy,  were  doomed  to  the 
severest  labour ; to  load  the  dung-cart,  to  saw  the  wood, 
and  to  thrash  tlie  corn. 

The  common  people,  of  both  sexes,  wear,  especially 
in  the  winter  season,  instead  of  shoes,  cloggSy  which 
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dlfTer  from  shoes  in  this,  that  the  bottom  part  is  made  of 
wood.  The  wood  is  generally  either  birch,  alder,  or  sy- 
camore •,  it  is  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  a rim  of 
iron  is  nailed  round  the  bottom  of  it.  A pair  of  cloggs 
costs  5/.  6d.;  they  keep  the  feet  warm  and  dry,  and,  with 
good  care,  will  last  a twelvemonth. 


S-'ECT.  II. RENT. 

The  rent  of  the  land  varies  with  its  situation  and  fer- 
tility. In  all  situations,  and  of  all  qualities,  it  has  in- 
creased greatly  in  its  value  within  these  few  years.  This 
may  be  owing  partly  to  the  advance  in  the  price  of  its 
productions,  and  partly  to  improvements  in  the  art  of 
farming.  At  Shap,  Ambleside,  and  in  Troutbcck,  thv  ^ 
best  hay-meadows  are  lett  at  about  oO.r.  the  customary 
acre.  Near  towns,  the  rent  of  tlie  best  fields  to  Ixi  mow- 
ed may  be,  at  a medium,  rather  above  d/.  per  acre.  At 
Kirkby-Stephen  and  Appleby  they  are  not  quite  so  va- 
luable. Near  Kendall,  Burton,  and  Milthropc,  some 
fields  are  lett  at  4*/. ; and  at  Kirkby-Lonsdale  there  are  a 
few  which  fetch  above  ol.  Lands  of  Inferior  kinds  may 
be  hired  for  pasture  at  all  varieties  of  price.  In  Raven- 
stondale,  where  no  tithes  are  paid,  and  where  the  land 
derives  no  part  of  its  value  from  its  situation,  there  arc 
between  2000  and  3000  acres  enclosed  *,  four-fifths  of 
these  are  lett  from  4-r.  to  llj-.  the  statute  acre,  and  the 
remaining  fifth  from  20 j’.  to  4 Ox. 

In  the  bottom  of  Westmoreland,  a farm  of  an  hundred 
acres  of  enclosed  land  may  be  hired  upon  lease  for  150/. 
A farm  containing  much  coarse  pasture-land  may  be  had 
for  20x.  or  21-x.  per  acre.  It  is  not  always  known  whe- 
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ther  these  coarse  pastures  have  been  measured,  they  be- 
ing sometimes  estimated  by  the  number  of  cattle  they 
can  maintain. 

Besides  the  rent,  the  farmer  is  subjected  to  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  poor-rates,  and  road-money. 


. SECT.  in. TITHES. 

In  some  parts  of  Westmoreland,  tithes  are  taken  in 
kind  j in  some,  each  farmer  has  an  opportunity  of  taking 
his  own  tithes ; in  others,  the  land  is  tithe  free,  or  pays 
a small  prescription  in  lieu  of  tithes. 


SECT.  IV. POOR-RATES. 

From  the  best  information  he  has  been  able  to  colleft, 
the  Bishop  ofLANDAFF,  in  the  Preliminary  Observations, 
has  stated  the  average  of  poor-rates  not  to  exceed  a shil- 
^ ling  in  the  pound,  in  the  rental  of  all  the  lands  in  the 
county. 


SECT.  V. LEASES. 

The  mode  of  farming  is  nearly  the  same  throughout 
the  county  *,  and  the  course  of  crops  is  often  pointed  out 
to  the  farmer  in  his  lease,  which  is  generally  for  seven  or 
nine  years,  sometimes  only  for  five  or  three  years,  at 
others  for  fourteen,  and  in  a few  instances  for  twenty- 
one  years.  Some  principal  land-owners  grant  no  leases. 
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EXPENSE  AND  PROFlf. 


SECT.  VI. EXPENSE  AND  PROFIT, 

A LONG  and  Intimate  acquaintance  with  the  manage- 
ment of  farmers,  would  be  necessary,  to  state  any  thing 
with  precision  upon  this  part  of  the  subject.  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  general  economy  of  a farm  of  100  acres, 
at  a rent  of  as  many  pounds,  does  not  differ  widely  from 
the  following  statement:  15  acres  under  crops  of  barley 
and  oats,  35  acres  in  hay,  and  the  remaining  50  acres  in 
pasture  ; that  1 0 dairy  cows  kept  on  the  best  of  this  pas- 
ture, might  probably  yield  20  firkins  of  butter,  and  that 
the  profit  would  be  60/.  or  23/.  per  cent,  upon  260/.  the 
capital  employed. 
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CHAP.  V. 

IMPLEMENTS. 


IT  has  long  been  known  what  angle  the  sail  ought 
to  form  with  the  keel,  to  make  the  ship  move  In  the  wa- 
ter with  the  greatest  velocity  ; but  to  the  present  day  was 
reserved  the  discovery  of  the  angles  which  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  plough  ought  to  form  with  one  another, 
and  with  the  line  of  draught,  in  order  that,  that  Instru- 
meht  might  meet  with  the  least  possible  resistance  in  the 
performance  of  its  operation.  Agriculture  cannot  but 
advance  with  hasty  strides,  when  the  principles  of  philo- 
sophy and  the  powers  of  mechanism  are  dire<Sled  to  its 
improvement. 

Ploughs. — The  ploughs  of  Westmoreland  are  light,  and, 
although  not  neatly  constructed,  they  are  perhaps  not  ill 
suited  to  the  soil  they  are  destined  to  cultivate ; some  of 
them  have  a wheel  at  the  extremity  of  the  beam,  which, 
it  is  Imagined,  serves  to  keep  the  furrow  of  an  equal 
depth.  They  are  drawn  most  commonly  by  two,  but 
sometimes  by  three  horses.  The  turnwrest-plough  has 
been  introduced  into  the  county  by  the  Bishop  of  Lan- 
DAFF,  and  may  be  of  great  service  in  ploughing  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  which  are  very  numerous  and  steep  in  the 
arable  lands. 

Carts. — The  carts  are  of  various  descriptions  and  sizes.' 
Those  most  commonly  used  may  be  fifty-two  inches  in 
length,  thirty-six  in  breadth,  and  fourteen  and  one  half 
inches  in  depth,  containing  less  than  sixteen  cubic  feet. 
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They  are  mounted  in  some  places  upon  clog-wheels,  and 
have  two-thirds  of  their  length  before  the  axle,  which  is 
of  wood.  There  is  scarcely  a farming  waggon  to  be  met 
with  in  the  county  ; it  being  a general  opinion,  that  four 
horses  in  four  separate  carts  will  draw  a greater  weight, 
than  if  they  were  yoked  together  in  a waggon. 

The  winnowing  machines,  which  arc  here  very  com- 
mon, and  the  harrows,  are  both  of  the  ordinary  kinds. 
The  drill  husbandry  being  yet  in  its  infancy,  there  are 
few  instruments  for  hoeing  or  drilling. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

ENCLOSING  FENCES— GATES. 


EXCEPT  a very  few  open  fields  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  Eden,  the  whole  cultivated  land  in  the  county 
is  divided,  by  hedges  or  stone  walls,  into  enclosures, 
many  of  which  do  not  contain  half  an  acre ; there  are  a 
few  of  eight  or  ten  acres,  and  in  general  they  may  con- 
tain from  three  to  five  acres. 

The  gates  are  of  the  most  ordinary  kind,  being  often 
made  by  the  farmer  himself,  of  such  wood  as  happens  to 
be  upon  the  estate. 
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CHAP.  VII, 

ARABLE  LAKD. 


SECT.  I. TILLAGE,  FALLOWING,  IIOTATION  OF 

CROPS,  AND  CROPS  COMMONLY  CULTIVATED. 

COURSE  of  Crops — When  a field  of  grass  is  over- 
grown with  iTioss,  which  commonly  happens  in  seven 
or  ten  years,  it  is  broken  up  with  the  plough  in  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  and  sown,  about  the  1st  of  April, 
with  oats,  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  one-half  Winchester 
bushels  upon  the  customary  acre  of  6,760  square  yards. 
The  crop  is  reaped  about  the  middle  of  September,  and 
60  bushels  are  reckoned  a tolerably  good  return. 

Second  Crop. — The  land  is  ploughed  for  the  second 
crop  as  soon  after  Candlemas  as  the  weather  will  permit, 
and  80  or  100  cai't-loads  of  stable-yard  dung  are  laid  upon 
the  acre.  It  is  ploughed  again  in  April,  and  sown  with 
four  bushels  of  barley  or  bigg.  The  harvest  is  earlier  than 
that  of  the  oats,  and  54  bushels  are  reckoned  a good 
crop.  Some  farmers  plough  three  times  for  barley,  but 
it  is  the  general  practice  that  is  here  described. 

Third  Crop. — After  the  barley,  the  land  is  ploughed  in 
April,  and  eight  bushels  of  oats  per  acre  are  immediately 
sown  upon  it.  The  harvest  is  commonly  in ’September, 
and  the  crop  is  usually  as  good  as  the  first  was. 

This  is  the  most  ordinary  succession  of  crops,  though  it 
is  sometimes  broken  through  by  taking  two  crops  of  oats 
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before  the  barley,  which,  in  that  case,  is  followed  by 
another  of  oats.  The  land  is  then  left  to  itself,  and  the 
first  year  it  produces  a light  crop  of  hay,  of  bad  quality. 
In  the  third  year  the  crop  is  at  the  best  with  regard  to 
both  quantity  and  quality.  In  seven,  or  in  ten  years,  it 
is  again  mossed  over,  and  is  again  ploughed  up  to  undergo 
a similar  treatment. 

Exceptions — 1st.  To  this  general  mode  of  management 
there  are  several  exceptions,  which  perhaps  it  would  be 
improper  to  omit.  From  Kirkby-Steven  to  Brough  and 
Appleby,  and  from  that  town  to  Temple-Sowerby,  the 
soil  is  a deep  sand,  which,  by  cultivation,  becomes  more 
compacl,  and  more  retentive  of  moisture.  The  fields  of 
grass,  moss  over  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  soil  j some,  where  the  soil  is  thinnest,  and  the 
subjacent  stratum  the  poorest,  it  is  judged  necessary  to 
break  up,  after  an  interval  of  only  four  or  six  years.  In 
this  part  of  the  county  there  are  particular  farms,  where, 
after  the  second  crop,  which  is  oats  generally  inferior  to 
the  first,  the  land  is  summer-fallowed,  planted  with  po- 
tatoes, or  sown  with  turnips,  which  last  are  given  to  the 
wintering  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Dung  is  always  laid 
upon  the  fields  designed  for  turnips  and  potatoes,  and  the 
remainder  upon  the  fallow,  which  is  likewise  invariably 
and  always  successfully  limed  at  the  rate  of  75  Winchester 
bushels  per  acre.  What  is  so  fallowed  is  sown,  in  the 
middle  of  September,  with  two  and  one  half  bushels  of 
rye  per  acre.  The  crop  is  reaped  before  a year  goes  round, 
and  30  bushels  are  reckoned  a good  return.  In  the  month 
of  IVIay,  grass-seeds  are  sown  amongst  the  rye,  but  are 
never  covered  either  by  the  harrow  or  the  roller.  Those 
fields  which  were  turnips  and  potatoes  are  sown  with  bar- 
ley or  oats,  and  grass-seeds,  in  the  following  quantities  to 
an  agre ; eight  pounds  narrow-leafed  red  clover-seed, 
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which  is  preferred  to  the  common  broad-leafed  clover, 
because  it  remains  longer  in  the  ground ; four  pounds 
white  clover,  four  pounds  hop  clover,  four  pounds  of  rib- 
grass,  and  from  five  to  ten  bushels  of  hay-seeds  shaken 
from  the  crop  of  the  former  year.  These  consist  chiefly 
of  />t’«/-grass,  which  seems  to  be  a species  of  rye-grass,  of 
the  great  poa^  or  oat-grass,  and  i/^zr;&-grass,  or  Flanders 
hay-seeds.  The  first  year,  whether  it  be  hayed  or  pas- 
tured, the  crop  is  far  more  valuable  than  that  of  any  natu- 
ral grass  in  the  neighbourhood  upon  soil  of  an  equal  qua- 
lity ; and  the  cattle,  especially  the  horses,  uniformly  pre- 
fer these  artificial  grasses  to  those  which  the  land  pro- 
duces of  its  own  accord. 

Exception  2d. — In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Kendall,  where  the  soil  is  gravelly  or  sandy,  it  i . not  un- 
usual to  take  potatoes  for  the  second  crop,  and  Ijarley  for 
the  third  ; the  land  is  then  sometimes  left  to  itself,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  barley  is  followed  by  a crop  of  oats. 
A great  many  potatoes  are  grown  and  consumed  in  the 
county.  The  price,  at  the  time  of  taking  them  up,  is 
commonly  Is.^d.  per  Winchester  bushel ; in  the  winter 
and  spring  it  often  rises  to  2 j-.  The  produce  is  variable, 
from  250  to  350  Winchester  bushels  per  statute  acre. 
They  are  cultivated  in  various  ways,  but  chiefly  by  the 
plough.  The  inhabitants  think  that  potatoes  from  fresh 
ground  are  of  the  best  quality,  but  the  product  is  usually 
the  greatest  from  an  oat  stubble.  Sometimes  the  farmer 
grows  the  potatoes  at  his  own  risk  j at  others  he  manures 
the  land  with  100  cart-loads  of  dung  per  customary  acre, 
ploughs  it  once,  and  lettsit,  in  this  state,  at  2/.  the  perch 
to  the  manufacturers  and  labourers  of  Kendall,  who  fur- 
nish the  plants  and  the  rest  of  the  labour.  The  price 
they  pay  is  high,  but  reckoning  little  for  the  work  they 
bestow  upon  it,  which  is  conducive  to  their  health,  they 
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are  often  well  satisfied  with  their  crop,  which  is  some- 
times very  great,  the  land  being  well  adapted  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  root. 

Exception  3d. — From  Millthrope  to  Burton,  and  from 
Burton,  by  Farlton,  to  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  both  the  farms 
and  enclosures  appear  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  county,  and  it  is  not  quite  so  rare  to 
see  a few  acres  of  wheat.  The  land  designed  for  this 
cl'Op  is  summer-fallowed  after  the  first  or  second  year 
from  the  lay,  and  is  well  manured  with  dung  or  lime,  or 
with  both.  It  is  sown  in  September,  with  wheat  soaked 
in  brine,  or  washed  with  chamberlye,  and  dried  with 
lime,  at  the  rate  of  four  bushels  per  customary  acre. 
Forty-five  bushels  are  reckoned  a good  crop  ; and  the 
harvest  may  be  ten  days  earlier  than  it  is  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  county.  If  the  land  is  again  manured,  it  is 
sown  with  barley  after  the  wheat;  if  not  manured,  it  is 
sown  with  oats. 


SECT.  II. CROPS  NOT  COMMONLY  CULTIVATED. 

It  is  painful  to  be  obliged,  in  this  Section,  to  mention 
pease,  beans,  turnips,  clover,  and  rye-grass but  it  is 
hoped  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  they  will  be  cul- 
tivated on  every  farm.  Cabbages  have  been  tried  in  the 
fields  near  Kendall,  and  rape  has  lately  been  sown  in  small 
quantities,  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  with  great 
success. 

Flax  and  hemp  are  now  rarely  seen  growing  here, 
though  50  years  ago,  a little  hemp  was  sown  by  almost 
every  cottager  and  statesman. 
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SECT.  I. NATURAL  MEADOWS^  AND  PASTURE. 

§ 

EVERY  occupier  of  land,  whether  statesman  or 
farmery  having  it  in  his  power  to  keep  any  number  of 
cattle,  through  the  months  of  summer,  upon  joisted  fields 
where  they  may  be  kept  at  a cheap  rate,  or  upon  com- 
mons, where  they  may  be  kept  almost  for  nothing,  it  is 
a principal  obje£t  with  him  to  provide  for  them  plenty  of 
winter  food.  Hence  his  attention  is  chiefly  direfted  to 
his  crop  of  hay.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the 
quantity  of  land  at  present  under  culture,  does  not  exceed 
one-fourth  part  of  the  whole  county,  or  135,000  acres. 
Had  all  the  arable  land  in  the  county  been  cropped  with  ' 
corn  three  years  out  of  twelve,  there  would  have  been 
precisely  one-fourth  part  of  the  whole  in  tillage ; but 
there  are  many  pastures  of  an  inferior  sort,  wdiich  arc 
very  seldom  ploughed,  and  in  the  high  parts,  there  is  a 
much  smaller  proportion  of  the  land  in  corn  than  there 
is  in  the  low  parts.  In  the  very  extensive  manor  of  Ra- 
venstondale,  although  there  are  between  2000  and  3000 
acres  enclosed,  there  are  not  sixty  acres  of  corn  ; and  it  is 
probable  that  there  are  not  in  the  county  more  than 
20,000  acres  under  crops  of  corn  in  one  year.  The  re- 
maining 1 1 5,000  acres  are  cut  for  hay,  or  depastured 
with  fattening  beasts  and  rising  stock,  or  with  cows  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  of  the  dairy.  From  such  an  in- 
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spedllon  of  the  county  as  was  had  with  a view  to  the 
framing  of  this  Report,  the  proportions  used  for  these 
different  purposes  cannot  be  even  guessed  at ; but  that  for 
hay  is  perhaps  the  most  considerable.  A prejudice  against 
the  artificial  grasses  prevails  so  generally  over  all  the 
county,  that  it  may  be  almost  literally  said,  they  are  never 
sown.  When  the  land  has  produced  a few  crops  of  corn, 
and  it  is  judged  that  the  moss  is  quite  destroyed,  it  is  left 
to  itself;  and  such  is  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  and  so 
strong  is  the  vegetation  of  weeds  and  natural  grasses,  tliat 
the  very  first  crop  has,  by  adfual  experiment,  been  found 
to  produce  120  stones  of  hay  per  acre,  weighed  from  the 
field.  As  every  person  who  experts  to  have  occasion  for 
hay,  hires  a field  to  supply  him  with  that  commodity,  it 
is  not  often  that  hay  is  sold  in  large  quantities ; and  it  is 
still  seldomer  that  the  quantity  raised  upon  an  acre  is  ex- 
adfly  ascertained.  When  sold,  it  may  bring  from  A;d.  to 
6d.  z stone  in  winter  and  spring,  or  from  4r,  to  5r.  a 
cubic  yard.  A cubic  yard  in  the  lower  part  of  a well- 
pressed  mow  may  contain  twelve  stones  of  hay,  and  has 
been  known  to  sell  as  high  as  Is.  or  8r.  In  the  southern 
and  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  county,  much  attention  is 
paid  to  the  making  of  compost  dung-hills,  which,  with 
the  dung  that  remains  after  manuring  for  the  barley  crop, 
, are  always  laid  upon  the  hay  grounds,  and  are  thought 
considerably  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  moss.  At  Ken- 
dall and  other  places,  where  dung  can  be  purchased,  they 
are  manured  after  the  first  crop,  and  every  third  year 
while  they  continue  in  grass. 
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HAY  HARVEST.  FEEDING. 


SECT.  n. ARTIFICIAL  GRASSES. 

It  was  mentioned  In  the  last  Se^Ion  of  the  formerChap- 
ter,  that  crops  of  clover,  and  rye-grass,  had  not  yet  en- 
tered Into  the  general  course,  and  therefore  nothing  can 
here  be  said  upon  this  part  of  the  subjedl,  except  that 
they  have  been  tried  on  several  farms,  where  they  have 
fully  answered  the  expcdfations  of  those  who  made  the 
experiment.  Some  hints  concerning  the  advantages  of 
this  practice  may  be  seen  in  the  conclusion  to  this  little 
work. 


SECT.  III. HAY'  HARVEST. 

Al'I'IIough  this  is  the  principal  harvest  in  most  parts 
of  Westmoreland,  nothing  worthy  of  notice  occurs  upon 
the  subject,  except,  perhaps^  the  celerity  with  which  the 
crop  is  got,  it  being  generally-  carried  into  the  barn,  if 
the  weather  is  good,  within  three  or  four  days  after  being 
mown. 


SECT.  IV. FEEDING. 

t 

Fattcvvig  Cattle. — The  young  cattle  are  kept  on  the 
lands  of  inferior  quality  in  summer,  and  have  straw  and 
a little  hay  given  them  in  winter.  When  three  years 
old,  if  barren,  thc37  are  either  fattened  in  the  pastures,  or 
sold  to  the  graziers  of  Yoi'kshire  and  Lancashire  from  5/. 
to  8/.  a piece  •,  if  with  calf,  from  7/.  lOr.  to  10/. 

Ten  thousand  Scotch  cattle  arc  annually  sold  at  Brough- 
hlll  fair  in  the  end  of  September.  Though  numbers  of 
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these  are  carried  oiF  by  drovers  to  the  south  of  England, 
and  many  are  brought  by  graziers  from  other  counties, 
great  quantities  reiuain  in  Westmoreland.  They  are 
wintered  on  the  coarse  pastures,  and  in  the  straw-yard  j 
in  May  following  the  young  ones  are  sent  to  the  com- 
mons j and  those  of  an  age  proper  for  feeding  are  put 
u pon  the  best  grounds,  and  are  ready  for  the  shambles  in 
OcTtober. 

Heifers  are  joisted  upon  tolerably  good  pasture  from 
10th  May  to  Michaelmas,  at  from  1/.  lx.  to  1/.  7x.  a head. 
Horses  are  grazed  among  fattening  cattle  for  3x.  6d.  a 
week.  Young  horses  are  kept  from  Michaelmas  to  5th 
March  on  the  inferior  kinds  of  land,  and  have  straw  given 
them  in  bad  weather  for  2x.  a week. 

Fattening  Sheep. — Almost  all  the  sheep  in  the  county, 
except  the  wedders  after  the  first  year,  are  brought  from 
the  mountains  on  the  approach  of  winter,  and  kept  in 
the  enclosed  grounds  till  the  month  of  April.  Some  gra- 
ziers stock  part  of  their  pastures  with  wedders,  or  with 
ewes  and  lambs.  The  mutton  and  lamb,  which  remain 
after  supplying  the  consumption  at  home,  are  sent  to 
Lancaster  and  Liverpool. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

GARDENS  AND  ORCHARDS. 


ALMOST  every  family  in  Westmoreland  has  a 
small  garden  for  supplying  them  with  the  common  pot- 
herbs. 

There  are  several  orchards  In  the  county,  which  arc 
said  to  be  flourishing  and  profitable.  The  common  fruit 
trees  succeed  well  in  the  low  and  warm  vales,  but  their 
culture  is  little  attended  to. 
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• CHAP.  X. 

WOODS  AND  PLANTATIONS. 


AT  Whinfield  Forest,  and  at  Lowther-hall,  the  seat 
of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  there  are 
very  extensive  plantations,  where  many  of  the  trees  have 
grown  to  an  uncommon  size.  Several  of  the  oaks  at 
Lowther-hall,  have  been  valued  at  sixty  pounds  a piece. 
There  are  many  smaller  plantations,  and  various  clumps 
of  trees  throughout  the  county,  where  the  wood  springs 
with  a degree  of  vigour,  hardly  to  be  expected  in  such 
bleak  and  exposed  situations  as  many  of  them  are  planted 
in. 

On  the  division  of  Kendall  Common,  part  of  a very 
high  and  rocky  hill,  not  being  capable  of  any  other  im- 
provement, was  planted  with  Scotch  fir,  larch,  oak,  ash, 
&c.  &c.  all  of  which  are  very  thriving. 

The  banks  of  the  lakes  are  likewise  adorned  with  very 
beautiful  coppices. 

The  Bishop  of  Landaff  has  planted,  on  some  high 
ground  near  Ambleside,  above  an  hundred  acres  with 
oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  sycamore,  Scotch  fir,  and  larch. 
He  Is  doubtful  whether  the  climate  be  not  too  cold  for 
any  sort  of  wood  except  the  fir  and  larch ; the  other 
kinds,  after  seven  years  growth,  are  alive,  but  stunted  i 
they  shoot  a little  in  the  spring,  but  that  shoot  perishes, 
as  to  its  greatest  part,  in  the  winter.  Some  of  them 
have  been  cut  down,  but  the  new  shoots  do  not  promise 
well.  The  firs  and  larches,  but  especially  the  larches, 
thrive  as  well  as  he  could  wish. 
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CHAP.  xr. 


WASTES. 


THE  wastes  in  this  county  are  very  extensive  and 
valuable.  They  are  depastured  chiefly  with  stocks  of 
sheep,  which  are  managed  in  nearly  the  same  way, 
whether  the  ground  be  in  common,  or  in  severalty. 

In  winter,  all  the  sheep  are  brought  down  to  the  en- 
closed fields,  except  the  wedders,  which,  being  thought 
able  to  endure  the  severity  of  any  storm  or  fall  of  snow, 
are  left  to  shift  for  themselves  upon  the  wastes,  where 
they  remain  till  they  are  four  years  and  a half  old,  when 
they  are  sold  from  9/.  to  13j-.  a head.  Having  dropped 
their  lambs,  the  ewes,  in  the  end  of  April,  are  sent  back 
to  the  wastes,  where  the  whole  flock  pastures  indiscri- 
minately without  an  attendant.  The  lambs  are  sometimes 
suffered  to  wean  themselves ; at  others,  the  teats  of  the 
ewe  are  fastened  up  to  her  udder  by  a plaister  of  coarse 
paper  and  pitch.  The  value  of  the  wool,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  salving,  are.  the  same  with  those  mentioned. 
Sea.  ir.  Chap.  XIII. 

Scotch  Sheep. — Great  numbers  of  Scotch  hogs  and  dln- 
monds  are  annually  bought  at  Stagshawbank  fair  in  the 
month  of  June,  and  grazed  on  the  wastes  of  this  county. 
On  some  they  are  found  to  answer  very  badly  ; on  others 
they  thrive  well,  and  are  ready  for  the  grazier  a year 
earlier  than  those  of  the  native  breed.  There  is  here  a 
strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  these  coarse-woolled  sheep, 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  is  ill  founded,  the 
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sort  now  known  under  the  name  of  the  Cheviot  breed 
being  equally  hardy,  and  much  more  profitable,  from  the 
superior  value  of  their  fleece. 

Black  Cattle. — In  adcKtion  to  all  these  sheep,  numerous 
herds  of  black  cattle  are  likewise  to  be  seen  upon  the 
commons.  A few  of  these  are  of  the  breed  of  the  county, 
and  the  rest  are  Scotch,  either  bought  at  Brough-hill  fair 
in  the, end  of  September,  and  wintered  on  the  low  grounds 
and  in  the  straw-yard,  or  purchased  in  the  spring  from 
drovers,  who  fetch  them  from  Galloway  and  Dumbarton. 
In  autumn,  they  are  either  sold  to  the  south-country 
drovers,  or  wintered  and  fattened  in  the  county. 

Ponies. — A few  ponies  of  the  Scotch  breed  are  reared 
upon  the  commons ; but  the  practice  not  being  general, 
it  need  not  be  dilated  upon. 

Geese. — Great  numbers  of  geese  are  bred  upon  the  . 
commons,  and  sold  to  the  Yorkshire  drovers  at  about  1 r. 
^d.  a head. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  no  person  shall  send  to 
graze  on  any  common  more  stock  than  he  can  winter 
upon  his  estate  or  farm,  in  right  of  which  he  has  a title 
to  pasturage  on  that  common.  This  regulation,  however, 
is  little  attended  to,  and  the  commons  are  almost  always 
overstocked  to  such  a degree,  that  many  persons  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  avail  themselves  of  their  right  of 
commonage. 

On  stinted  pastures,  it  is  very  ordinary  to  hire  out  the 
right  of  keeping  both  cattle  and  sheep.  A summer’s  gi'ass 
for  an  ox,  or  for  ten  sheep,  on  Forest  Hall,  and  Mosley 
common,  is  left  at  4j-.;  on  apart  of  Troutbeck  common, 
where  no  sheep  are  allowed  to  feed,  an  ox  may  be  kept 
for  3s.  (id.  and  on  another  part  of  the  same  common,  an 
ox  or  ten  sheep  may  remain  all  the  year  for  sixpence. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 


SECT.  I. DRAINING. 

THE  importance  of  having  the  land  lie  dry,  and  of 
preventing  the  water,  which,  in  wet  weather,  breaks  out 
upon  the  declivities  of  the  hills,  from  chilling  the  fields 
below,  is  well  known  in  Westmoreland.  The  method  of 
draining  is  fast  improving,  and  the  pradlice  is  daily  galn- 
ing  ground.  The  drains  are  generally  walled  In  the  sides, 
and  covered  with  large  stones  out  of  the  reach  of  th« 
plough. 


SECT.  II. PARING  AND  BURNING. 

The  operation  of  paring  and  burning  Is  much  praflised 
in  Westmoreland,  both  in  Improving  moor  lands,  and  in 
reclaiming  rough  pastures,  that  have  been  allowed  to 
return  almost  to  a state  of  nature.  It  produces  excellent 
crops  at  first,  but  the  efFedf  is  diminished  every  repetition, 
and  farmers  are  too  apt  to  exhaust  the  land  by  repearted 
crops  of  oats  without  any  manure. 

The  expense  is  said  to  be  from  15r.  to  20s.  per  statute 
acre. 
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SECT.  III. — ^MANURING. 

Dung. — To  increase  the  quantity  of  his  manure,  and 
to  apply  it  to  the  greatest  advantage,  are  by  no  means 
the  least  important  of  the  various  branches  of  the  far- 
mer’s avocation.  In  those  parts  of  Westmoreland  where 
summer-fallowing  is  not  pradllsed,  the  land  designed  for 
barley  and  potatoes  always  receives  the  stable-yard  dung 
at  the  rate  of  60,  80,  or  100  single- horse  cart-loads  an 
acre  •,  and  in  autumn,  what  remains  is  laid  upon  the  hay- 
grounds,  at  a rate  per  acre  considerably  less. 

On  some  few  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Appleby, 
where  summer-fallow  and  crops  of  turnips  may  almost 
be  said  to  enter  into  the  general  course,  the  dung  is  car- 
ried in  winter  from  the  yard  to  the  fields,  and  laid  down 
in  a heap,  which  is  turned  over  two  or  three  times,  with 
a view  to  accelerate  putrefa(5lion.  Twenty  cart-loads  per 
acre  are  laid  upon  the  turnip  land  and  the  fallow,  and 
its  operation  is  always  assisted  by  the  addition  of  seventy- 
five  Winchester  bushels  of  lime.  Dung  is  sold  at  Ken- 
dall and  at  Milthrope  for  1 x.  a cart-load. 

Lime. — In  most  parts  of  Westmoreland,  limestone  Is 
found  In  inexhauStIble  plenty ; but  coals  to  burn  it  must 
be  carried  from  such  a distance,  that  its  application  to  the 
purposes  of  agriculture  has  not  yet  become  general. 
When,  by  the  projected  canal  to  Kendall,  coals  shall  be 
brought  into  the  heart  of  the  county,  its  use  must  soon 
become  universal. 

It  Is  sometimes  laid  upon  the  land  when  it  is  In  tillage, 
but  for  the  most  part  It  is  spread  upon  the  surface  of  grass 
fields  ; and  it  has  been  found  to  sweeten  such  as  are  coarse 
and  bent,  amazingly. 

In  whatever  way  it  is  applied,  and  In  whatever  quan- 
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tityi  varying  from  75  to  480  Winchester  bushels  an  acrct 
it  is  always  attended  with  wonderful  effea:.  The  price  at 

the  kilns  is  3d.  or  4 a bushel. 

Composts. — Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  making  of 
compost  dung-hills  in  many  parts  of  Westmoreland. 
They  are  most  commonly  spread  upon  grass,  and  experi- 
ence has  she%vn,  that  they  at  once  improve  its  quality,  and 
check  for  years  the  progress  of  the  moss.  One  hundred 
cart-loads  of  earth,  rakings  of  the  roads,  mud,  or  rotten 
leaves,  and  fifty  of  dung,  carefully  mixed  with  300  Win- 
chester bushels  of  lime,  are  laid  upon  three  acres  with 
great  advantage. 

Marl.—TK\?.  valuable  manure  was  scarcely  known  in 
Westmoreland,  till  about  three  years  ago,  when  a specie 
of  rock  marl  was  discovered  on  Bolton  common.  It  is 
easily  come  at,  and  has  been  applied  with  advantage,  up- 
on a small  scale,  at  the  rate  of  80  single-horse  cart-loads 
to  an  acre.  It  is  more  than  probable  that,  if  properly 
sought  for,  shell  marl  might  be  got  in  many  of  the  low 
grounds  and  marshes,  with  which  Westmoreland  abounds. 


SECT.  IV. WEEDING* 

The  weeding  of  turnips  and  potatoes  Is  practised  in 
Westmoreland;  but  the  hoeing  of  turnips  is  in  general  so 
ill  executed,  that  a gentleman  of  fortune  in  the  county 
has  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  send 
some  turnip-hoers  from  those  districts  where  this  simple 

operation  is  better  understood. 

The  larger  w'ceds  are  taken  out  from  amongst  the 
growing  corn ; but  it  is  very  seldom  that  docks,  rag 
weeds.  See.  See.  are  destroyed  on  the  meadows  and  pas- 
tures. 
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SECT.  V. — WATERING. 

The  fertility  attending  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile, 
and  other  muddy  rivers,  has  been  long  known  and  well 
explained,  from  their  depositing  the  earthy,  oleaginous, 
saline,  putrescent  ingredients,  with  which,  in  their  course 
from  the  mountains,  they  become  impregnated  ; but  it  is 
a late  discovery  in  philosophy  which  teaches  us,  that  pure 
water  is  itself  compounded  of  two  principles,  and  that 
one  of  its  component  parts  is,  by  the  process  of  vegetation, 
converted  into  the  substance  of  vegetables.  This  disco- 
very enables  us  to  account  for  the  utility  of  irrigating 
land,  even  with  the  clearest  water,  which  long  experience 
has  shewn  to  be  a most  efficacious  mode  of  improvement. 

Those  who  have  opportunities  of  applying  water,  and 
arc  not  conversant  in  the  pra<Slice,  would  do  well  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  the  Bishop  of  Landaff,  who  is  mak- 
ing  great  improvements  by  watering,  at  Calgarth  Park. 
It  is  pradlised  on  a small  scale  in  many  other  parts  of 
Westmoreland,  and  always  with  great  success. 
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CHAP.  xiir. 

LIVE  STOCK. 


SECT.  I. CATTLE. 

THE  attention  that  was  formerly  paid  to  the  breed 
of  black  cattle  has  rather  diminished  of  late  years.  They 
are  long-horned,  very  much  resemble  the  Lancashire 
breed,  and  when  kept  to  a proper  age,  grow  to  a great 
size.  As  a heifer  of  three  years  old  can  be  sold  for  as 
much  as  an  ox  would  fetch  at  four,  it  is  rare  to  see  a 
bullock  of  the  country  breed;  but  to  judge  from  those 
of  all  ages  in  the  pastures  at  Lowther-hall,  they  are  ex- 
cellent feeders,  and  possess,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
very  desirable  property  of  laying  the  fat  upon  their  backs 
and  other  valuable  parts.  The  heifers  and  barren  cows, 
if  well  chosen,  are  confessed!}’’  good  thrivers,  and  are  in 
great  request  among  the  graziers  of  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
cashire. Not  many  years  ago  there  was  killed  at  Low- 
ther-hall, a bullock  of  the  country  breed,  whose  carcass 
weighed  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  stones. 

Dairy. — There  are  few  counties  in  England,  In  which 
there  is  no  great  manufa6luring  town,  where  more  milch 
cows  are  kept  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  where  the 
produce  of  the  dairy  forms  a greater  part  of  the  profits 
of  the  farmer.  It  may  be  naturally  supposed  that  he  is 
particular  in  the  choice  of  his  cows,  and  that  they  are 
remarkable  for  giving  a great  quantity  of  milk.  Neither 
supposition,  however,  is  founded  in  truth.  The  farmer 
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keeps  just  such  cows  as  he  has  bred,  and  they  by  no 
means  yield  so  much  milk  as  would  be  expected  from 
those  of  the  Dutch,  or  even  the  Scotch  breed,  * upon  a 
pasture  of  the  same  quality.  Farmers  in  the  country 
generally  estimate  the  expense  of  keeping  a milch  cow  at 
five  pounds  a-year,  and  the  produce  at  eight  pounds. 
Cows  in  the  country  are  kept  for  the  sake  of  making  but- 
ter, of  which  great  quantities,  of  an  excellent  quality,  are 
sent  yearly  to  the  London  market  in  firkins  of  56  lbs.  net, 
at  from  30r.  to  35x.  each.  In  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Kendall,  the  dairy  turns  out  to  better  account  by 
selling  the  new  milk,  which  is  contrafted  for  all  the  year 
at  a quart,  being  the  same  price  which  the  London 
cow-keepers  receive.  The  skimmed  milk  is  sold  at  one 
third  part  of  that  rate.  The  ordinary  price  of  a good 
milch  cow  may  be  about  ten  pounds. 


SECT.  II. SHEEP. 

The  breed  of  sheep,  kept  on  the  mountains  and  com- 
mons of  Westmoreland,  is  either  native  or  a cross  with 
Scotch  rams.  No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  improve 
cither  the  carcass  or  the  fleece.  They  are  horned,  dark 
or  grey  faced,  thick  pelted,  with  coarse,  strong,  hairy 
wool.  The  whole  flock  upon  a farm  is  herded  together, 
which  is  different  from  the  praclice  in  those  counties 
where  sheep-farming  is  thought  to  be  the  best  under- 
stood. 


* The  Ayrsliire  breed  is  reckoned  the  best  for  milch  cows  in  Scotland,  par- 
ticularly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunlop.  The  comparative  value  of  all  the 
different  breeds,  in  regard  to  quantity  of  milk,  &c.  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
proposes  to  ascertain. 
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Wintering. — Those  store-masters  who  have  not  upon 
their  own  farms  pastures  suilicient  for  the  wintering  of 
their  young  sheep,  send  them  to  the  low  grounds  from 
the  1st  November  to  6th  April,  and  pay  ‘Is.  a-head  for 
those  that  return.  They  are  so  subje<if  to  the  black  -water 
( sickness^  or  mukUing-ill ),  that,  at  an  average,  ten  out  of 
an  hundred  die  before  Christmas.  After  that,  being  very 
hardy,  they  seldom  die,  and  never  of  that  disease. 

Price. — riie  wedders  are  sold  in  October,  w'hen  four 
y^ars  and  a Indf  old,  from  Os.  to  13r.  each  j the  barren 
ewes  at  Lammas,  from  8r.  to  lOr.  •,  and  the  old  ewes 
about  6 X.  to- be  wintered  in  the  enclosed  grounds,  and 
fattened  wdth  their  lambs  the  ensuing  summer. 

Salving. — In  October,  or  the  beginning  of  November, 
the  whole  liock  is  salved  so  heavily,  that  a gallon  of  tar 
and  16  lbs.  of  butter  are  expended  upon  thirty-five  sheep. 
A man  may  be  hired  for  this  work  at  lx.  Hd.  a-day,  in 
which  time  he  will  not  salve  above  ten  or  a dozen  ; or  he 
will  undertake  to  salve  them  at  2d.  a-head.  The  wdiole. 
expense  is  about  sixpence  a-piece.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
tried  to  substitute  tobacco-liquor  for  the  butter  and  tar, 
but  it  is  generally  imagined  that  the  wool  is  better  for 
the  sheep  having  been  salved.  Near  Kirkby-Stephen,  this 
operation  is  performed  with  oil  and  tallow^,  at  an  expense 
of  i'd.  a-heacl. 

Wool. — The  wool  is  worth,  on  an  average  of  years  in 
time  of  peace,  5d.  a pound.  Part  of  it  is  sold  to  the  ma- 
nufa<frurers  of  Kendall,  and  part  of  it  to  those  at  Bradford, 
and  other  places  in  Yorkshire.  The  ewes  are  said  to 
bear  the  best  wool*,  and  on  an  average  of  a flock  six 
fleeces  weigh  a stone. 

Silverdale  Preed. — Silverdalq,  a small  distrifl  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Milthrope,  gives  its  name  to  the  breed 
of  sheep  in  this  part  of  the  county.  The  soil  is  good, 
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and  on  a limestone  stratum,  and  a branch  of  the  sea  Is 
nearly  contiguous  to  It.  They  are  horned,  white  faced, 
and  close  woolled.  They  are  said  to  be  native,  and  are 
much  superior  to  the  common  sort.  In  regard  both  to 
fleece  and  carcass.  At  the  sale  of  a farmer’s  stock,  in 
Odljober  1793,  the  lambs  of  this  breed  brought  lOr.  Id. 
a-piece,  the  dinmonds  17/.  \d.  and  the  ewes  at  the  age 
of  three  years  and  a half,  17/.  6d.  or  17/.  i^d.  In  the 
townships  of  Burton  and  Holme,  where  this  breed  Is 
kept,,  five  sheep  at  an  average  yield  a stone  of  wool,  which 
is.  worth  Sd.  a pound.  At  a medium  of  the  whole  parish 
of  Burton  for  eight  years,  from  1772  to  1779  inclusive, 
it  required  six  fleeces  to  weigh  a stone. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  the  proprietor  to  be  owner  of  the 
sheep  upon  the  farm.  In  this  case  the  farmer  is  to  be 
considered  as  little  better  than  a shepherd.  The  flock  is 
valued  at  the  time  of  his  entry,  and  again  at  his  removal, 
and  the  diflerence  between  these  valuations  is  settled  ia 
money. 

Experimejits. — 1st,  Twenty  Lincolnshire  Mugg  ewes, 
that  had  been  tupped  by  a ram  of  Mr.  Bakewell’s  breed, 
were  brought  into  Westmoreland  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember 1789,  and  lambed  in  February  1790.  These 
Mugg  ewes  were  tupped  in  1790  by  a common  Westmore- 
land ram,  and  the  dinmonds  produced  by  this  cross  have 
turned  out  the  best  sheep  in  the  county,  and  weigh  from 
18  lbs.  to  20  lbs.  a quarter,  and  are  thought  to  be  superior 
to  those  of  the  first  Breed. 

2d,  Six  of  the  lambs  produced  from  the  tup  of  Mr. 
Bakewell’s  breed  and  the  Mugg  ewes,  were  rams.  Four 
of  these  rams  were  put  to  ewes  of  the  common  breed  in 
the  county,  and  the  lambs  sprung  from  this  cross  arc 
much  of  the  same  size  as  the  ordinary  breed  ; but  they 
are  broader  on  the  back,  jnd  finer  in  tlie  wool.  As  the 
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experiment  has  not  yet  been  long  tried,  it  must  be  left  to 
time  to  show  what  the  result  will  be. 

3d,  The  lambs  produced  by  the  Lincolnshire  ewes,  and 
their  own  lambs  of  February  1790,  are  not  so  strong  as 
these  lambs  of  1790,  which  the  shepherd  is  disposed  to 
attribute  to  a scarcity  of  food  in  the  spring,  rather  than 
to  any  defeft  in  the  breed. 

4th,  Thirty  of  this  breed  were  left  unsalved  in  1791  ; 
they  were  in  good  condition,  and  had  no  scab.  These 
same  were  again  left  unsalved  in  1792,  and  broke  out  in 
scab  early  In  1793.  It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  sheep 
at  the  time  of  salving  in  1792  were  not  in  such  condition 
as  in  1791  •,  so  that  it  does  not  appear,  from  this  experi- 
ment, that  there  is  any  necessity  for  salving  sheep  in  good 
condition. 

5th,  The  Lincolnshire  ewes  do  not  carry  so  much  wool, 
nor  is  it  of  such  a good  quality,  as  when  they  were 
brought  into  the  county. 


SECT.  III. HORSES. 

As  there  is  but  a small  portion  of  the  county  under 
crop,  the  horses  are  not  numerous,  nor  has  any  consider- 
able attempt  been  made  to  improve  the  breed  of  these 
useful  animals.  Tliey  are  small,  not  exceeding  fourteen 
hands  and  a half  in  height,  are  said  to  be  hardy,  but  they 
are  neither  strong  nor  handsome ; sixteen  or  seventeen 
pounds  are  reckoned  a good  price  for  a horse  at  five  years 
old.  Most  commonly  two,  though  sometimes  three,  and 
in  the  western  part  of  the  county  even  four,  are  yoked 
together  in  a plough.  They  arc  often  turned  upon  the 
commons  in  the  intervals  of  labour,  which,  as  the  farmer 
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very  probably  has  neither  turnips  nor  fallow,  are  very 
frequent  in  the  summer  months. 

There  being  only  one  person  in  Westmoreland  who 
uses  ox  teams,  it  may  be  justly  inferred,  that  the  general 
opinion  of  farmers  in  the  county  is  in  favour  of  horses. 
The  Writer  of  this  Report  has  not  such  information  upon 
the  subjeft,  as  to  be  able  to  draw  the  desired  comparison 
between  these  useful  animals. 


SECT.  IV. HOGS. 


The  swine  of  Westmoreland,  though  not  large,  arc 
good  in  their  kind.  Farmers,  butchers,  and  others,  who 
kill  swine,  often  dispose  of  the  hams  to  persons  who  make 
a trade  of  curing  them  for  sale.  Perhaps  there  may  not 
be  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  mode  of  making  hams  in  this 
county  : but  it  is  believed  that  a detail  of  the  process  may 
be  entered  here  without  impropriety. 

The  hams  are  first  rubbed  very  hard,  generally  with 
bay-salt ; by  some  they  are  covered  close  up,  by  others 
they  are  left  on  a stone  bench  to  allow  the  brine  to  run 
ojffl  At  the  end  of  five  days  they  are  again  rubbed  as 
hard  as  they  were  at  first,  with  salt  of  the  same  sort, 
mixed  with  rather  more  than  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  to  a 
ham.  Having  lain  about  a week,  either  on  a stone  bench, 
or  In  hogsheads  amongst  the  brine,  they  are  hung  up  by 
some  in  the  chimney  amidst  the  smoke,  whether  of  peats 
or  coals;  by  others,  in  places  where  no  smoke  ever  reaches 
them.  If  not  sold  sooner,  they  are  suffered  to  remain 
there  till  the  weather  becomes  warm.  They  are  packed 
in  hogsheads  with  straw  or  oatmeal  seeds,  and  sent  to 
London,  Lancaster,  and  Liverpool,  in  such  quantities  as 
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to  form  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  export  from  the 
county. 

In  1792,  neat  hams  of  16  or  18  lbs.  weight  were  sold 
as  high  as  5\d.  per  pound  when  green ; when  cured,  in 
1793,  they  were  sold  at  l\d.  a-pound.  It  has  been 
found  by  experiment  that  hams  lose  twenty  per  cent,  of 
their  weight  in  the  curing. 


SECT.  V. RABBITS. 

A FEW  rabbits  are  kept  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brough  and  Orton,  and  there  is  a small  warren  in  Raven- 
stondalc,  but  it  is  rare  to  see  them  in  any  other  part  of 
Westmoreland. 


SECT.  VI. rOULTEY. 

Considerable  quantities  of  geese,  ducks,  and  common 
dunghill  fowls  are  reared  in  Westmoreland.  The  two 
last  are  generally  disposed  of  in  the  market  towns  in  the 
county,  or  carried  to  Lancaster ; but  great  numbers  of 
the  first  are  sold  to  drovers  from  Yorkshire. 

Turkeys  are  seldom  reared  here,  except  in  the  farm- 
yards of  men  of  fortune. 


SECT.  VII. PIGEONS, 

The  few  pigeons  that  are  to  be  seen  in  Westmoreland 
belong  generally  to  men  of  fortune.  When  sold,  they 
often  bring  Qd.  a-piecc. 
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SECT.  VIII. BEES. 

Bees  are  common  in  Westmoreland,  but  there  is  no- 
thing worthy  of  remark  in  the  way  in  which  they  arc 
managed. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

RURAL  ECONOMT. 


SECT,  I. LABOUR,  SERVANTS,  LABOURERS,  HOURS 

OP  LABOUR. 

LABOUR  is  dearer  in  Westmoreland  than  it  is  in 
almost  any  of  the  counties  either  to  the  north  or  south  of 
It.  This  probably  is  Owing  to  the  great  number  of  small 
landholders,  or  statesmen  above-mentioned,  who  doing  the 
work  upon  their  own  estates,  with  their  own  hands  and 
those  of  their  families,  are  perhaps  disinclined  to  labour 
for  other  people. 

Servants  by  the  year. — A hind  may  be  hired  by  the 
year  at  twenty  pounds,  a house,  a garden,  and  a patch  of 
ground  to  grow  potatoes  j and  an  unmarried  man  at  from 
ten  to  twelve  guineas  a-year,  and  board  and  washing. 

By  the  day. — The  wages  of  an  ordinary  labourer  arc 
from  1j.  ^d.  to  lx.  Sd.  a-day;.  he  begins  to  work  be- 
tween six  and  seven,  rests  an  hour  at  dinner,  and  leaves 
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it  off  between  six  and  seven  in  the  evening. — The  la- 
bourers on  the  highway  from  Shap  to  Kendall  receive 
Ij’.  9^/.  a-day  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  1/.  6d. 
a-dav  for  the  other  three  months. 

By  the  month. — On  the  large  farms,  in  the  seasons  of 
hay  and  harvest,  it  is  not  unusual  to  hire  labourers  by  the 
month  of  four  weeks,  at  the  rate  of  1/.  12j-.  6^.  and 
victuals.  They  breakfast  on  milk-pottage,  and  bread  and 
cheese,  receive  a pint  of  good  beer  in  the  forenoon,  and 
another  in  the  afternoon  j they  dine  on  meat  boiled, 
baked,  or  roasted,  and  potatoes  or  pudding ; sup  on  cold 
meat,  and  have  plenty  of  common  beer  to  drink  through 
the  day.  They  begin  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  the  corn 
is  dry,  rest  none  but  while  at  meals,  and  continue  as  late 
as  they  can  see  to  work.  Four  men  may  cut,  tie,  and 
stook  a customary  acre  In  a day,  leaving  a stubble  from 
nine  to  fourteen  inches  in  length. 

Cutting  of  corn  per  acre. — When  done  by  the  piece, 
the  cutting  of  an  acre  by  the  sickle,  the  scythe  not  being 
used  in  the  reaping  of  any  sort  of  grain,  may  cost  9/.  and 
if  the  crop  be  very  heavy,  lOj-.  or  even  10  5.  6d. 

Cutting  of  hay  per  acre. — The  price  of  mowing  a cus- 
tomary acre  of  grass  varies  from  2 s.  6d.  to  Ss.  6d.  and  a 
man  usually  mows  an  acre  in  a day. 

Per  day. — ^When  hired  by  the  day,  a mower’s  wages 
may  vary  from  Ij'.  ^d.  to  Ij'.  \0d.  and  victuals. 

Mason  s wages. — Masofts  in  summer  have  from  2s.  2d. 
to  2s.  6d.  a*day,  or  Ij-.  2d.  or  Ij-.  6d.  and  vidluals  *,  and 
in  winter  4;d.  or  6d.  less.  At  Milthrope  a few  are  hired 
all  the  year  at  lx.  lOd.  a-day,  wet  or  dry.  When  they 
do  their  work  by  the  piece,  and  furnish  every  thing,  they 
arc  paid  2x.  or  2x.  6d.  a square  yard  for  a wall  of  two 
feet  in  thickness,  built  with  lime ; if  materials  are  fur- 
nished to  their  hand,  they  are  paid  8d.  or  10^/.  a-yard. 
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Seven  yards  and  a half  in  length  of  a dry  stone  wall,  five 
feet  and  a half  in  height,  cost  1/.  6d.  or  l-r.  Hd.  build- 
ing. 

Carpenter's  •wages. — The  wages  of  a carpenter,  or  com- 
mon country  wright,  differ  very  little  from  those  of  a 
mason. 

Thrasher. — A farmer’s  own  servants  generally  thrash 
out  the  corn.  When  persons  are  hired  for  tliis  purpose, 
they  receive  about  1 s.  for  thrashing  a load  of  seven  bushels 
and  a half  of  oats,  and  Ij.  3d.  for  that  of  barley,  and 
from  4td.  to  Sd.  a boll  of  rye,  consisting  of  two  Winches- 
ter bushels. 

Miller. — Farmers  commonly  have  their  meal  made 
from  oats  of  their  own  growing.  The  miller  receives  ^d. 
a-load  for  drying  the  oats.  If  they  are  good  in  quality,  a 
load  of  seven  bushels  and  a half  will  yield  176  pounds  of 
meal,  besides  paying  the  miller  his  toll  for  grinding,  which 
is  guessed  to  be  about  four  per  cent.  Wheat  is  made  into 
filour  for  ^d.  a bushel.  Numberless  streams  rendering 
the  precarious  assistance  of  windmills  unnecessary,  there 
is  but  one  in  the  county,  and  it  is  employed  in  grinding 
bark  for  the  tanners  at  Kendall. 

Thatcher. — A thatcher  receives  about  1 /.  ^^d.  a-day  and 
victuals,  or  2j.  4-d.  without  victuals. 

Slater. — Slating  is  measured  by  the  rood  of  forty-two 
and  one-fourth  square  yards,  and  costs  in  the  workman- 
ship 12/.  or  13/.  a rood:  in  the  vicinity  of  the  slate 
quarries,  the  slater  will  find  all  materials  and  labour  for 
45/.  or  50/.  a rood. 

Tailor. — A tailor  gets  in  .^me  places  \0d.',  in  others 
1 /.  a-day,  and  board. 

Mole-catcher. — The  mole-hills  are-  carefully  spread  in 
most  parts  of  the  county,  and  the  fields  are  cleared  of  ’ 
moles  at  the  rate  of  3d.  an  acre,  where  they  have  not 
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been  catched  before  5 2d.  an  acre  are  paid  the  second 
year,  and  a penny  or  three  halfpence  yearly  tliere- 
after. 

Maidservants  by  the  year. — In  some  farmers’  families, 
where  they  are  hard  worked,  maid-servants  receive  6/. 
a-year.  Their  ordinary  wages  in  other  families  may  be 
about  4/.  10  j.  or  perhaps  5l.  When  they  do  not  change 
their  service,  if  strangers  in  the  parish,  care  is  taken  to 
vary  their  wages  every  six  months,  to  prevent  them  from 
acquiring  a settlement,  to  which  they  would  be  entitled 
were  they  hired  for  a year,  or  were  their  wages  to  con- 
tinue the  same  for  that  period. 

By  the  month. — In  hay-time  and  harvest,  when  hired  for 
a month,  they  get  from  I6s.  to  24<s.  and  board. 

By  the  day. — When  hired  by  the  day  in  harvest  and 
hay-time,  they  receive  Sd.  or  lO^'/.  and  vidtuals,  or  Ir. 
Zd.  or  Ir.  (id.  without  victuals.  At  other  seasons  they 
are  paid  with  Sd.  \0d.  or  Jr.  a-day.  Their  times  of 
entry,  and  of  leaving  off  work,  their  hours  of  labour  and 
of  rest,  are  very  various. 


SECT.  II. PROVISIONS. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  people  exclaim  against  the  in- 
crease of  luxury,  and  the  alteration  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  mo<le  of  living  in  their  time.  The  labourer  lives 
as  well  now'  as  the  farmer  did  forty  or  iifty  years  ago  ; 
the  farmer  as  well  as  the  man  of  small  landed  property ; 
and  so  on : and  is  this  in  any  respefl  to  be  regretted,  or 
Is  it  not  much  better  for  them  all  } But  persons  generally 
cry  out  most  loudly  against  the  rank  immediately  beneatli 
them,  without  recolleiUng  that  their  own  mode  has  been 
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changed  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  the  one  which 
they  are  so  ready  to  condemn 

Fifty  years  ago  the  price  of  butcher-meat  at  Martinmas 
was  from  \\d.  to  2d.  a pound  in  Burton  market,  and 
eighty  beasts  were  sometimes  slaughtered  in  a day,  and 
bought  to  be  salted  for  winter  provisions.  From  that 
time,  except  a few  at  Christmas  and  at  Easter,  no  cattle 
were  killed  there  till  they  were  fattened  upon  the  pastures 
in  summer.  Farmers,  in  those  days,  seldom  ate  any 
butcher-meat ; they  lived  on  bread  and  butter,  and  what 
other  little  matters  the  farm  afforded.  Now  labourers 
generally  breakfast  on  that  very  ancient  food  pottage, 
with  the  help  of  a little  cheese  and  bread  ; they  dine  on 
butcher-meat  and  potatoes,  or  pudding ; and  sup  on  pota- 
toes, or  pottage,  or  bread  and  cheese. 

The  bread  generally  eaten  in  the  county  is  made  from 
oatmeal.  Water  and  oatmeal  are  kneaded  together  into 
a paste  without  any  leaven } this  paste  is  rolled  into  a 
circular  cake  of  about  twenty  inches 'in  diameter,  and  is 
placed  upon  a thin  flat  plate  of  iron,  called  a girdle^  under 
which  a fire  is  put,  and  the  cake  thus  baked  goes  by  the 
name  of  r/«/>-bread,  and  is  to  be  seen  at  almost  every 
table  in  the  county.  This  very  particular  description  of 
.baking  cakes  may  appear  too  minute,  or  altogether  un- 
necessary, and  it  owes  its  place  here  to  the  request  of  some 
persons  of  rank,  who  wished  to  see  it  recorded  somewhere.  , 
The  meal  is  mostly  ground  to  such  a degree  of  fineness, 
that  a measure  of  sixteen  quarts  will  weigh  sixteen  pounds. 
Farmers,  labourers,  and  manufadlurers,  usually  have  fif- 
teen cakes  made  from  sixteen  pounds  of  meal,  and  as 
many  baked  in  a day  as  will  serve  their  families  for  a 
month.  Such  of  the  gentry  as  eat  this  sort  of  bread. 
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most  of  them  now  eating  bread  made  from  wheat,  have  it 
baked  much  more  frequently,  and  also  much  thinner.  A 
labouring  man  will  eat  sixteen  pounds  of  meal  made  into 
bread  in  a fortnight : the  price  of  sixteen  pounds  of  meal 
is  variable  from  1/.  6d.  to  2s.  the  medium  is  2s. 
which  gives  1 x.  a week  for  each  labourer  for  bread : his 
cottage  and  his  fuel  cost  at  least  as  much  more.  His 
wages  for  three-quarters  of  a year  are  9s.  a week,  and  8x. 
a week  for  the  other  quarter  ; but  making  allowance  for 
broken  days,  8x.  a week  may  be  considered  as  the  full 
amount  of  the  price  of  his  labour ; and  indeed  a good 
labourer  may  be  hired  by  the  year  at  that  rate.  Hence 
there  will  remain  6/.  a week  for  the  labour  of  the  man, 
for  the  remainder  of  his  own  sustenance,  the  sustenance 
of  his  family,  and  the  clothing  of  them  all. 

The  difference  in  the  price  of  provisions  in  a county 
so  small  as  Westmoreland,  cannot  be  very  great.  They 
are,  however,  somewhat  cheaper  in  the  north  and  east 
parts  than  they  are  in  the  south  parts,  which  are  more 
within  the  reach  of  the  markets  of  Lancaster  and  Liver- 
pool. Beef  in  Kendall  market,  in  the  month  of  Oiflober 
1793,  was  sold  at  3d.  or  4;d.  a pound,  and,  a choice 
cut  at  4|c/. ; in  spring  it  often  rises  to  6d.  a pound. 
Mutton,  which  in  spring  often  rises  to'ld.  a pound,  was 
sold  at  3d.  3\d.  or  id.  Pork  was  sold  at  3d.  or  id.  As 
all  the  bull  calves  are  carried  to  market,  veal  is  for  the 
most  part  cheaper  than  tlie  other  kinds  of  butcher-meat, 
and  yet  in  spring  it  is  sometimes  sold  as  high  as  od.  e 
pound.  Potatoes  brought  lx.  id.  a bushel,  or  5x.  6d, 
or  6x.  a load  *,  in  spring  they  are  often  sold  at  nearly  the 
double  of  these  prices.  Oatmeal  is  bought  in  some 
places  by  a measure  of  sixteen  quarts,  at  a price  which 
flufluates  from  Jx.  id.  to  2s.  6d.\  in  others  by  a peck  of 
20  quarts,  which  in  summer  1793  was  worth  3x.  Butter 
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was  sold  from  " d.  to  ^d.  a pound;  In  winter  tlie  price 
seldom  rises  above  lie/.;  a stone  of  16  lbs.  of  20  ounces, 
costs  Hr.  Qd.  and  a firkin  of  56  lbs.  neat,  from  30r.  to 
35r.  Cheese  in  the  country  costs  3^/.  a pound,  and  new 
milk  W.  a quart,  which  in  Kendall  is  contradled  for  all 
the  year  at  l\d. 

A turkey  costs  3r.  4^/.  or  os.  according  to  Its  size;  a 
goose  Ir.  6d.  or  2s.  or  when  sold  by  weight  3^/.  a pound; 
a hen  from  7^/.  to  10^/.  and  a chicken  from  4^.  to  Sd. 
Eggs  fluiluate  in  their  price  from  2\d.  to  6d.  or  even  to 
9i/.  a dozen.  Ducks  are  sold  from  1 r.  4^/.  to  2r.  a pair  ; 
teal  at  /\d.  a piece  ; woodcocks  at  4s.  or  5r.  a brace,  and 
pigeons  from  4r.  to  6r.  a dozen. 

Salmon  catched  in  the  Lune  is  sold  from  4^/.  to  Sd.  a 
pound;  that  which  is  brought  from  Carlisle,  from  3^/.  to 
1 r.  2d.  Char  are  sold  at  about  7/.  a dozen;  trouts  at  4^/. 
a pound ; mussels  at  2d.  or  3^/.  a quart ; flounders  from 
W.  to  6^.  a piece  ; eels  at  2d.  a pound,  and  rabbits,  with- 
out the  skins,  at  1 x.  the  pair.  Honey  in  the  comb  costs 
lx.  a pound. 


SECT.  III. FUEL. 

The  eastern  parts  of  the  county  are  supplied  with  coal 
from  Stainmore,  Blackburton,  and  Ingleton,  in  Yorkshire, 
but  in  other  parts  the  most  common  fuel  is  peat. 

It  is  a question  deserving  the  consideration  of  the  Le- 
gislature, whether  the  duty  of  coal  carried  coastwise, 
might  not  in  certain  districts  be  taken  off,  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  State.  The  value  of  the  improvements  in 
agriculture  and  manufactures  which  would  attend  such  a 
meiisure.  In  counties  ill  supplied  with  fuel,  cannot  be  esti- 
mated, but  it  is  presumed  that  it  would  very  far  exceed 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  removal. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY, 

AS  CONNECTED  WITH,  OR  AFFECTING  AGRICULTDRET/ 


SECT.  I. ROADS. 

THE  great  roads  leading  through  the  county  are 
kept  In  excellent  repair  by  the  sums  colleOied  at  the  turn- 
pike gates,  and  when  these  prove  insufficient,  by  a portion 
of  the  labour  of  the  parish,  or  of  the  pound-rate,  which 
may  be  levied  in  its  aid. 

The  parochial  roads  are  made  and  kept  In  repair  by 
six  days  labour  of  the  parish,  and  by  a rate  not  exceeding 
sixpence  in  the  pound,  which  the  surveyors  may  levy 
with  the  consent  of  the  quarter-sessions  : some  of  these 
are  tolerably  good,  and  others  are  annually  improving. 
Many  of  them  scarcely  exceed  the  sirxallest  legal  breadth 
allowed  by  statute,  which  is  eight  feet. 


SECT.  II. CANALS. 

There  is  not  at  present  any  canal  in  the  coirnty ; but 
one  of  great  magnitude  has  been  projefted  from  Wigan  to 
Kendall.  It  is  now  executing,  and  when  finished,  by 
introducing  the  coal  of  Lancashire  into  the  heart  of  West- 
moreland, will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  its  manufac- 
tures and  agriculture.  If  the  coal  can  be  afibrded  by  the 
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proprietors  of  the  canal,  at  a cheap  rate,  the  town  of  Ken^ 
dall  may  then  emulate,  in  the  cloth  manufacture,  Leeds 
itself.  Another  canal,  from  the  bottom  of  Windermere 
water  to  the  sea,  a distance  of  about  four  miles,  is  wanted: 
if  this  should  ever  be  cut,  the  town  of  Ambleside  would 
rise  to  considerable  importance  ; it  would  then  be  as  well, 
or  better  situate  for  trade,  than  Kendall  is  now. 


SECT.  HI. FAIRS. 

There  is  a great  fair  for  cattle,  horses,  &c.  at  Brought 
hill,  on  the  30th  September ; there  is  a fair  at  Ambleside 
on  the  Wediresday  after  Whitsunday,  and  on  the  29th  of 
Oftober at  Appleby  on  Whitsun  Eve,  Whitsun  Monday, 
j»econd  Wednesday  of  June,  and  21st  August;  at  Kendall, 
April  27th,  and  November  8th  and  9th ; at  Kirkby-Lonst- 
dale,  on  Holy  Thursday,  and  21st  December ; at  Kirkby- 
Stephen,  on  the  Monday  before  the  20th  March,  October 
2d,  27th,  and  29th;  at  Millthrope  on  12th  May;  at 
Shap,  on  the  4th  May ; at  Orton,  on  the  2d  May,  the 
Friday  before  Whitsunday,  and  second  Friday  after 
Michaelmas  ; and  at  Old  Town,  on  the  5th  and  6tli 
October. 


SECT.  IV. WEEKLY  MARKETS, 

There  are  weekly  markets  at  eight  different  towns  in 
Westmoreland  ; but  the  only  one  of  any  note,  is  held  at 
Kendall.  The  next  in  point  of  consequence  is  Iield  at 
Appleby,  the  county  town. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


SECT.  V. COMMERCE. 

The  commerce  of  Westmoreland  is  not  yet  so  exten- 
sive as  to  have  any  sensible  effc£l  upon  its  agriculture. 
Its  exports  are  coarse  woollen  cloth,  manufaftured  at 
Kendall,  stockings,  slates,  tanned  hides,  gunpowder,  hoops, 
charcoal,  hams,  wool,  sheep,  and  cattle.  Its  imports  arc 
chiefly  merchant  goods,  wheat,  oats,  with  a little  barley, 
cattle  and  sheep. 

Milthrope  is  a very  trifling  port,  and  the  only  one  in 
the  county. 


SECT.  VI. MANUFACTURES. 

The  manufactures  of  Westmoreland  are  not  of  much 
greater  importance  than  its  commerce.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  called  Kendall  Cottons^  pro- 
perly, it  is  said  coatings^  gunpowder,  stockings,  silk  and 
worsted,  waistcoat  pieces,  flannels,  and  tanned  leather. 

Most  beautiful  stockings,  and  carpets  of  strength  and 
lustre,  little  inferior  to  those  of  Persia,  are  manufactured 
at  Lowther,  for  behoof  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale.  A few 
of  these  liave  been  sold  from  63/.  to  105/. ; but  as  they 
are  wrought  solely  for  his  own  use,  or  to  be  given  in  pre- 
sent to  his  friends,  perhaps  they  do  not  enter  with  pro- 
priety into  an  enumeration  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
county.  What  is  now  the  manufactory,  was  originally  a 
college,  but  being  only  in  its  probationary  state,  was  dis- 
continued by  the  late  Lord  Viscount  Lonsdale.  The 
Earl  of  Selkirk,  and  the  late  Duke  of  Atholl,  were 
educated  here  ; and  an  ash-tree,  planted  by  his  Lordship, 
is  4till  pointed  out. 
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SECT.  VII. POOR. 

Westmoreland  not  being  a manufadturing  county, 
and  landed  property  being  there,  in  general,  minutely 
divided,  the  number  of  poor  who  apply  for  parochial  aid, 
is  comparatively  small.  The  poor  rates  in  the  parish  of 
Kendall  are  Sr.  8il.  in  the  pound  of  the  actual  rent,  which 
is  very  near  four  times  the  average  of  the  rate  through- 
out the  county.  Were  it  not  unfair  to  draw  a genera} 
conclusion  from  one  example,  it  might  be  inferred  that 
the  poor  are  most  numerous  in  manufacturing  counties 
and  towns. 


SECT.  VIII. POPULATION. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kendall  were  found,  by  an  aCtual 
enumeration  in  1793,  to  amount  to  8089,  and  the  whole 
population  of  the  county  has  been  estimated  at  thirty-five 
or  thirty-six  thousand.  As  the  number  of  births  consi- 
derably exceeds  the  number  of  burials,  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants jnust  migrate  to  other  counties. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

OBSTACLES  TO  IMPROVEMENT. 


THE  most  material  of  these,  are  customary  tenures, 
where  the  fines  are  arbitrary,  or  according  to  the  im- 
proved value  of  the  estate;  where  the  wood  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  lord,  and  where  a lease  for  longer  than  three 
years  is  not  valid  without  his  consent ; want  of  leases, 
or  very  short  leases,  and  the  collection  of  the  tithes  in 
kind. 


CFIAP.  xvn. 

MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT.  I.— :;WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

GREAT  diversity  of  weights  and  measures  prevail^ 
in  Westmoreland,  as  is  the  case  in  almost  every  county 
in  Great  Britain.  The  pound  consists  of  12,  16,  18,  or 
21  ounces,  and  the  stone  of  14*,  16,  or  20  pounds.  There 
is  a Winchester  bushel,  a customary  bushel  equal  to  three 
of  these,  a bushel  of  two  bushels,  for  the  sale  of  potatoes 
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«ear  Appleby,  and  one  of  two  and  a half  for  that  of  barley. 
Rye  is  sold  by  the  boll  of  two  bushels,  and  potatoes  by 
the  load  of  four  bushels  and  a half,  heaped,  or  more  gencr 
rally,  a bag  which  holds  seven  bushels  and^a  half  i$ 
filled,  and  sold  for  a load  of  potatoes. 

There  is  the  statute  acre  of  square  yards,  the  cus- 
tomary acre  of  6760,  raised  from  the  perch  of  six  yards  and 
one-half,  and  a third  acre  on  the  borders  of  Lancashire, 
raised  from  the  perch  of  seven  yards,  containing  78iO, 
being  the  same  as  the  Irish  plantation  acre. 


SECT.  II. SUPPLY  OP  LONDON. 

London  is  not  much  indebted  to  this  county  for  Its 
articles  of  consumption.  The  little  it  receives  from  hence 
consists  chiefly  of  butter,  bacon,  hams,  and  excellent 
blue  slates,  which  form  a cover  for  some  of  the  best 
houses  in  the  capital.  Tt  is  probable  that,  after  being 
fattened  in  the  southern  counties,  some  of  its  cattle  and 
gheep  reach  Smithfield  market. 
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MEANS  OF  IMPROVEMEKl', 

AND  THE  MEASURED  CALCULATED  FOR  THAT  PURPOSE. 


$ECT.  I. ARABLE  LANDS. 

CLOVER. — In  many  counties  of  England  the  land 
is  sown  with  grass-seeds,  and  left  to  lie  for  some  years, 
with  a view  to  rcfi'esh  and  enable  it  to  bear  crops  of  corn; 
but  in  Westmoreland  it  is  ploughed  and  sown  with  corn  in 
order  to  prepare  it  for  grass.  When  it  hath  been  cropped 
for  three  years,  and  it  is  judged  that  the  soil  is  sufficiently 
reduced,  and  that  the  moss  is  quite  destroyed,  the  land 
is  left  to  itself,  to  grass  over.  The  first  crop  of  hay  is 
never  either  weighty  or  good  in  quality ; the  second  is 
generally  very  superior  in  both  these  respects  to  the  first, 
and  so  favourable  are  the  climate  and  the  soil  to  tlie 
groAvth  of  grass,  that  the  third  crop  is  often  so  abundant 
as  to  be  lett  for  two  or  three  pounds  per  acre,  and  of  a 
quality  so  excellent,  that  in  several  places  cattle  are  fat- 
tened upon  it  in  winter  for  the  markets  of  Lancaster  and 
Liverpool.  Lut  even  these  best  crops,  are  far  inferior  in 
point  of  value  to  those,  that  would  be  produced  by  the 
same  fields,  were  their  natural  aptitude  to  grow  grass 
directed  to  the  production  of  clover  and  rye-grass.  The 
prejudice  tliat  prevails  almost  universally  in  Westmore- 
land against  these  artificial  plants,  is  a great  obstacle  to  the 
improvement  of  the  husbandry  of  the  county,  and  must 
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be  overcome  before  the  arable  lands  can  be  brought  to 
that  degree  of  cultivation  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 

It  is  said  that  hay  made  of  clover  and  rye-grass  is  much 
coarser  than  that  which  is  made  of  the  natural  grasses  \ 
and  that  these  artificial  plants  giving  place  to  the  natural 
ones,  perish  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years,  and  there- 
fore ought  never  to  be  sown  at  all. 

The  opinion  is  conceived  to  be  ill  founded,  which  holds 
that  hay  made  of  sown  grasses  is  bad  in  quality  ; long  ex- 
perience and  continued  pradlice  having  shewn  that  horses 
are  very  fond  of  such  hay,  and  that  when  even  fed  upon 
it  alone,  they  are  able  to  do  a great  deal  of  hard  work.  It 
can  hardly  be  seriously  asserted,  that  hay  made  of  the  trash 
produced  spontaneously  by  the  land  the  two  first  years 
' after  it  has  been  cropped  with  corn,  is  better  than  hay 
made  of  clover  and  rye-grass.  The  artificial  grasses  sel-. 
dom  or  never  perish  at  once  at  the  end  of  either  the 
second  or  third  year : they  disappear  gradually,  making 
room  for  the  natural  herbage  to  occupy  their  place,  which 
it  is  imagined  it  would  be  found  upon  trial  to  do,  with 
much  more  profit  to  the  farmer  than  would  have  accrued 
to  him  by  managing  his  lands  in  the  ordinary  way ; for 
the  superior  value  of  the  hay  the  first  two  years,  would  far 
more  than  reimburse  him  for  the  expense  of  the  grass- 
seeds,  and  he  might  still  have  his  favourite  natural  hay 
after  these  had  died  entirely  out. 

This  is  stated  upon  the  supposition  that  the  field  was  to 
be  allowed  to  lie  eight  or  ten  years  in  grass,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom at  present.  If  it  were  to  be  broken  up  at  the  end 
of  the  first  or  second  year,  it  would  be  found  in  good  con- 
dition for  bearing  a crop  of  corn,  the  roots  of  clover,  it  is 
well  known,  being  a great  improver  of  the  soil : but  this 
way  of  cropping  the  lands  will  enter  with  more  propriety 
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into  that  part  where  an  alteration  of  the  present  course 
will  be  suggested. 

In  the  year  1792,  Mr.  Smith,  at  Henridding,  in  the 
parish  of  Burton,  sowed  a close  containing  exactly  two 
acres  and  a half  Lancashire  measure,  w'ith  46  lbs.  of  red 
clover  seed  amongst  a crop  of  barley,  for  which  the  land 
had  been  slightly  manured  after  fillow  wheat.  This  field 
is  in  Lancashire,  but  being  situated  within  an  hundred 
yards  of  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  it  may  be  men_ 
tioned  here  without  impropriety,  and  it  is  seledted  merely 
because  the  particulars  x'espefling  it  are  better  known  to 
the  Writer  of  this  Report,  than  those  in  regard  to  any  field 
of  clover  in  the  county  that  was  the  object  of  his  survey. 
It  was  mown  in  the  month  of  Julv  1793,  and  it  then 
yielded  a crop  of  twenty-two  single-horse  cart-loads  of 
hay.  It  was  mowed  a second  time  in  September,  and 
produced  eighteen  of  the  same  cart-loads.  It  tvas  depas- 
tured with  nine  sheep  from  the  time  tlie  last  crop  was 
carried  off  till  the  beginning  of  November,  and  the  fog- 
gage  was  then  tolerably  good.  Let  the  most  strenuous 
advocates  for  natural  grass,  say  whether  they  ever  had  a 
crop  so  valuable ! 

Where  the  land  is  intended  to  be  depastured,  the  ar- 
gument will  apply  with  treble  force  •,  and  the  decided  pre- 
ference given  by  cattle  of  all  kinds  to  the  green  licrbagc 
of  the  artificial,  over  that  of  the  natural  grass,  ought  to 
remove  every  doubt  from  the  minds  even  of  those,  who 
are  the  most  strongly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  present 
practice. 

In  front  of  Carus  Wilson,  Esq.’s  new  house  near 
Kirkby-Lonsdale,  there  lies  a field  of  sixteen  acres,  wdiich 
was  sown  with  grass-seeds  amongst  a crop  of  barley  in  the 
year  1792.  It  was  depastured  in  1793,  and  maintained 
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three  times  more  stock  than  he  would  have  expected  it  to 
maintain,  had  it  been  left  to  itself  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Farmers,  the  most  prejudiced  against  sown  grasses,  saw 
and  confessed  the  force  of  the  experiment ; and  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  will  follow  an  example  which  tends  so 
materially  to  promote  their  interest. 

The  cultivation  of  clover  is  perhaps  the  greatest  Im- 
provement In  the  art  of  farming  which  has  been  disco- 
vered in  modern  times ; and  it  is  equally  matter  of  regret 
and  of  surprize,  that  what  is  at  once  so  easy  and  so  profit- 
able, is  not  yet  become  universal  and  it  furnishes  a strong 
instance  of  the  difficulty  with  which  old  habits  and  pre- 
judices are  rooted  out,  even  when  self-interest  is  concerned 
in  their  extirpation. 

Turnips. — The  climate  and  soil  of  the  vallies  of  West- 
moreland are  well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  turnips, 
which  must  be  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent  before 
the  agriculture  of  the  county  can  be  improved  in  any 
material  degree.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  crop, 
and  the  mode  of  husbandry  usually  connedted  with  it,  are 
able  not  only  to  fertilize  particular  farms,  but  even  to 
improve  whole  counties.  The  most  profitable,  and  the 
least  troublesome  way  of  disposing  of  this  crop,  is  to  fatten 
sheep  with  it.  A customary  acre  of  turnips,  if  the  crop 
is  good,  will  feed  twenty-five  sheep  weighing  sixteen 
pounds  a quarter,  from  1st  November  to  1st  April : even 
supposing  the  sheep  made  no  advance  in  these  five  months, 
the  very  increase  of  the  price  of  the  mutton  from  ^d.  to 
5\d.  or  6d.  a pound,  would  bring  a profit  to  the  farmer 
as  considerable  as  it  is  easily  calculated.  When  to  this 
there  is  added  the  value  of  what  they  would  gain  in  point 
of  weight,  the  profit,  it  is  hoped,  will  appear  to  be  so  great 
as  to  make  the  desire  to  grow  turnips  irresistible,  and 
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quickly  to  increase  the  quantity  an  hundred-fold  beyond 
what  it  is  at  present. 

Where  the  land  is  very  dry,  the  sheep  may  be  penned 
upon  a small  part  of  the  field  of  turnips,  and  shifted  to 
another  as  those  in  the  first  part  are  eaten  up ; but  if 
there  is  a field  of  grass  neAr  at  hand,  the  superior  im- 
provement of  the  sheep  will  pay  for  the  labour  of  carrying 
the  turnips  to  be  eaten  on  that  field  where  they  will  lie 
dry  and  clean,  and  where  the  turnips  will  be  less  trampled 
on  and  abused. 

Rotation  of  Crops. — It  is  the  general  opinion  of  farmers 
in  Westmoreland,  that  their  lands  are  better  suited  for 
grass  than  for  bearing  crops  of  corn,  and  they  are  ploughed 
for  three  or  four  years,  not  with  an  expe£lation  that  the 
corn  will  be  more  profitable  than  the  grass,  but  in  order 
to  renovate  them  for  grass,  and  to  destroy  the  moss, 
which  in  a few  years  over-runs  all  their  ley  grounds  : but 
there  are  some  who  are  persuaded,  that  the  neat  profits 

of  the  three  or  four  years  the  lands  are  under  crop,  usually 
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exceed  the  profits  of  any  other  three  or  four  years  while 
the  same  lands  lie  in  grass,  and  they  think  that  their  fer- 
tility for  the  produ6lion  of  either  grass  or  corn,  would  be 
injured  by  ploughing  for  a longer  term,  or  after  shorter 
intervals  of  rest. 

Whether  the  lands  under  the  present  system  are  most 
profitable  to  the  farmer  when  they  are  in  corn  or  in  grass, 
it  is  not  necessary  now  to  inquire,  because,  w’ith  all  due 
deference  to  the  general  pra<^tice  and  opinion  of  a whole 
county,  it  is  presumed  that  a mode  of  husbandry  and  a 
succession  of  crops  may  be  pointed  out,  which  upon  trial 
would  be  found  far  more  profitable  than  those  at  present 
followed. 

The  uniting  what  may  be  called  the  clover  and  the 
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turnip  husbandry,  is  the  best  method  hitherto  discovered 
of  keeping  dry  lands  in  a state  of  continual  fertility,  and 
for  this  the  light  and  friable  soil  of  the  vallies  of  West- 
moreland is  well  calculated.  Instead  of  the  common 
rotation  of  oats,  barley,  and  oats  again,  and  then  leaving 
the  land  to  grass  over  of  itself,  the  following  course  of 
crops  might  be  introduced,  with  advantage  both  to  the 
public  and  the  individual.  When  an  old  close  of  good 
land  is  broken  up  it  should  be  sown  with  oats,  as  is 
done  at  present ; after  the  oats  it  should  be  manured, 
and  sown  with  turnips  in  drills  thirty  inches  asunder, 
so  as  to  admit  of  being  horse-hoed ; next  with  barley 
or  oats,  and  always  with  grass-seeds,  at  the  rate  of  about 
sixteen  pounds  of  clover,  and  a Winchester  bushel  of 
rye-grass  to  the  statute  acre.  If  it  is  intended  to  pasture 
the  field,  the  grass-seeds  can  hardly  be  sown  too  thick  ; 
if  it  is  to  be  made  into  hay,  the  quantity  of  seeds  above- 
mentioned  will  be  found  amply  sufficient.  The  first 
year’s  crop  of  grass  may  be  mown  twice,  or  after  the 
first  cutting  it  may  be  eaten  by  fattening  cattle ; or  it 
may  be  eaten  by  sheep  till  the  beginning  of  June,  saved 
after  that,  and  mown  in  August,  and  it  will  still  produce 
a valuable  crop  of  foggage  or  after-math.  It  should  be 
depastured  with  cattle  or  sheep  the  second  year,  and  the 
third  year  likewise,  if  it  shall  be  thought  proper  to  keep 
the  field  so  long  in  grass. 

This  course  would  preserve  the  land  in  a state  of  per- 
petual health  snd  vigour^  did  it  not,  taking  pleasure  in 
variety,  dislike  a too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
crops.  After  some  rounds,  it  will  be  proper  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  clover  seed,  and  at  last  to  bring  it  sel- 
domer  into  succession,  for  if  too  often  sown  it  will  be 
rejected  entirely.  When  this  is  apprehended,  the  course 
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may  be  varied  or  lengthened  by  the  introdudliort  of  a 
crop  of  pease,  or  of  drilled  beans  where  the  land  is  deep 
and  moist,  and  wheat  after  either  of  these,  or  after  a clean 
summer-fallow,  or  by  leaving  the  land  some  years  longer 
in  grass  than  usual. 

When  it  shall  be  proved  and  known  that  potatoes  are 
a cheap  and  nourishing  food  for  horses,  the  demand  for 
that  valuable  root  will  become  nearly  as  unbounded  as 
that  for  turnips  is  j and  even  although  they  exhaust  the 
land,  they  may  then  be  introduced  into  the  course  with 
much  advantage  to  the  farmer. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  rotation  of  crops  here  re- 
commended would  suit  all  the  arable  lands  of  Westmore- 
land ; but  it  is  believed  that  on  a very  large  proportion 
of  them,  it  might  be  followed  with  a certainty  of  success. 
The  cold,  wet,  stiff  soils  should  be  summer-fallowed  in- 
stead of  being  cropped  with  turnips ; wheat  should  be 
sown  after  the  fallow,  and  clover,  or  oats,  and  then  clo- 
ver after  the  wheat ; but  it  is  impossible,  and  were  it 
possible  it  would  be  improper,  in  a work  of  this  general 
nature,  to  mention  how  all  the  varieties  of  soil  should  be 
treated  ; and  to  descend  to  the  minutite  of  ploughing  and 
sowing,  and  ten  thousand  little  matters  that  continually 
demand  the  farmer’s  attention,  and  that  are  always  vary- 
ing with  the  weather.  In  these  his  own  ingenuity  must 
assist  him,  and  there  all  his  ingenuity  will  be  necessary ; 
for  his  art,  though  apparently  easy,  is  attended  with  a 
thousand  difficulties. 
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SECT.  II. WASTES. 

There  is  room  for  great  improvement  in  the  manage- 
ment of  sheep,  as  well  upon  private  estates  as  upon  the 
commons  ; but  while  these  last  continue  in  their  present 
deplorable  state,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  any  alte- 
ration upon  their  stocks.  The  case,  however,  is  different 
with  store  farms,  properly  so  called,  where  the  breed  or 
treatment  of  the  sheep  differs  very  little  from  that  of  those 
upon  commons,  although  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  of  their  being  well  adapted  to  the  keeping  a far 
more  profitable  sort  than  is  to  be  found  there  at  present. 
There  is  no  weight  whatever  in  the  argument  which  has 
been  often  used  against  the  introdufrion  of  such  a breed 
from  the  scarcity  of  food,  and  the  coldness  of  the  climate, 
the  British  Wool  Society  having  proved  that  “the  finest 
breeds  of  Spain  or  of  England  will  thrive  on  the  wildest 
of  the  Cheviot  hills,  and  that  very  fine  woolled  breeds 
“ may  be  propagated  on  the  most  mountainous  districts 
**  of  Scotland.”  There  are  numbers  of  sheep  at  the  Feroe 
islands,  which  lie  in  latitude  63,  and  even  in  Iceland, 
part  of  which  is  beyond  the  Ar»ftic  Circle  ; they  are  to  be 
found  in  great  abundance  on  every  farm;  and  there.  Na- 
ture sports  in  a great  superfluity  of  horns,  as  if  the  scanty 
pittance  of  food  which  the  animal  can  pick  up  in  that 
bleak  and  frozen  climate,  were  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  the  carcass  and  the  fleece. 

The  extensive  and  valuable  commons  of  Westmoreland 
loudly  demand  the  interposition  of  the  Legislature,  in  a 
country  that  boasts  of  attention  to  its  interest.  Some 
immediate  alteration  in  their  state,  whether  by  division  or 
by  sale,  cannot  be  too  eagerly  pursued,  nor  too  strongly 
inculcated  ; nor  can  it.be  too  generally  made  known,  that 
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there  arc  many  wealthy  people  living  near  some  of  the 
best  commons  in  the  county  (which  is  a point  of  great  im- 
portance), who  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  avail  them- 
•selves  of  tlieir  right  of  pasturage. 

Every  person  sees  the  necessity  of  some  material  change 
with  regard  to  the  commons  ; and  now  that  thinking  men 
are  turning  their  attention  to  this  important  subject, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  some  plan,  will  be  fallen  upon,  by 
■which  both  the  public  and  the  individual  may  reap  the 
full  benefit  of  these,  at  present,  dreary  wastes,  which  are 
a reproach  and  disgrace  to  the  nation.  But  it  cannot  be 
expelled  that  any  measure,  however  wise,  or  any  proposal, 
Jiowever  advantageous,  can  meet  with  universal  approba* 
tion.  It  will  probably  be  reprobated  by  some  whose  pre- 
judices it  will  alarm,  and  with  whose  little  interests  it  may 
be  supposed  to  clash.  Till  something  of  greater  conse- 
quence be  accomplished,  the  reduction  of  the  stint,  where 
such  is  already  ^tablished,  or  the  establishment  of  a mo- 
derate stint  upon 'commons  that  are  perfectly  free,  ought 
not  to  be  delayed  one  hour ;;  for  at  present  they  are.  of 
little,  if  of  any  lise,  either  to  those  having  a right  of 
commonage,  or  to  the  nation  at  large.  • ^ 

c j -A  general  enclosure  bill  for  the  whole  kingdom,  would 
save  the  expense  of  separate  applications  to  Parliament 
for  tlie ’division  of  particular  commons;  but  there  arc 
many  barren  ijnd  rocky  commons  that  would  not  be  in 
anywise  benefited  by  enclo.sure;  and  although  the  inte- 
rests of  a few  individuals  ought  to  give  way  to  those  of 
the  community,  there  are  numerous  instances  where  both 
would  be  injured  by  the  operation  of  such  a bill  ; for  it 
would  at  once  be  ruinous  to  many  proprietors  to  be  obliged 
to  enclose  each  his  share,  often  at  ah  expense  greater  not 
only  than  the  value  of  that  share,  but  in  some  instances 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  fee-simple  of  that  farm  or  estate 
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In  Hght  of  which  he  claims,  and  prejudicial  to  the  public, 
by  interrupting  the  sheep-walks  upon  the  mountainous 
clistridls,  which  ought  to  be  as  free  and  open  as  possible. 

The  principal  part  of  the  stock  kept  upon  the  commons 
consists  of  sheep,  either  of  the  breed  of  the  county,  or 
brought  from  Scotland.  The  ewes  are  wintered  in  the 
enclosures,  and  sent  back  to  the  commons  In  April  *,  the 
wedder  hoggrels  are  always  wintered  the  first  year  on  the 
low  grounds  at  the  expense  of  2 s.  a head,  are  sent  back 
to  the  commons  about  the  same  time  with  the  ewes,  and 
remain  there  till  they  are  sold  to  the  grazier.  They  may 
fetch,  at  an  average,  1 1 x.  a-piece  : add  to  this  the  value 
of  the  wool,  and  15x.  may  be  about  the  sum  received  for 
every  wedder  sheep  that  arrives  at  the  age  of  four  years 
and  a ludf 

Scotch  hogs  are  bought  at  about  8x.  6(1.  a-picce,  and 
are  kept  two  years  upon  the  commons,  when  they  may 
be  worth  lOx.  6d.  or  1 1 x. ; add  to  this  the  price  of  three 
fleeces  of  wool,  and  the  whole  sum  received  for  every 
sheep  delivered  may  be  about  14x. ; from  this,  subtraflthe 
original  price,  two  years  interest  of  the  money,  expense 
of  herding  for  the  first  two  months,  of  thrice  washing 
and  clipping,  of  twice  salving,  the  value  of  the  risk  of  bad 
payment  from  the  drover  or  grazier,  the  loss  by  straying, 
and,  what  is  often  much  more  considerable,  by  deathj 
and  say  what  profit  remains  ? 

It  has  been  computed,  that  one-third  of  all  the  sheep  In 
Westmoreland  died  in  1792.  Great  calamitles‘'are  often 
exaggerated,  though  no  doubt  the  loss  must  have  been 
prodigious  when  it  was  estimated  so  high. 

. Twenty  shillings  are  reckoned  an  ordinary  profit  for 
keeping  a Scotch  beast  a year  : subtradl  from  this  the 
price  of  wintering  on  the  low  grounds  and  in  the  straw- 
yard,  interest  of  the  cost,  value  of  the  risk  of  drovers, 
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loss  by  death  from  fatigue  estimated  at  per  cent,  by 
disease,  and  now  and  then  by  one  tumbling  into  a peat- 
moss, and  say  what  advantage  arises  from  this  adven- 
ture ? 

Seven  shillings  and  sixpence  are  thought  an  ordinary 
profit  for  keeping  a little  Scotch  beast  on  a common  from 
May  to  0<Slober  : make  the  same  deduftions  as  in  the 
former  article,  with  the  exception  of  the  value  of  the 
winter’s  keeping,  and  see  how  little  remains  for  the  rent 
of  the  land. 

It  is  not  possible  to  place  this  matter  in  a more  striking 
point  of  view  than  by  repeating,  that  on  several  commons 
the  liberty  of  keeping  an  ox,  or  ten  sheep,  for  a whole 
year,  may  be  hired  for  sixpence. 

Improvement  of  Wastes  by  Liming. — Great  portions  of 
many  of  these  might  be  improved,  at  a small  expense,  by 
the  application  of  lime,  which  is  found  in  most  parts  of 
the  county,  and  might  be  cultivated  with  the  certainty  of 
great  advantage.  When  ploughed,  great  care  ought  to 
be  taken  to  adopt  a proper  succession  of  crops,  and  to  lay 
the  lands  down  with  grass-seeds  in  a very  few  years  ; be- 
cause, when  exhausted  by  over-cropping,  they  are  reduced 
to  a worse  state  than  they  were  in  before,  and  there  is  no 
way  yet  discovered  of  preparing  lands  for  a repetition  of  a 
hearty  dose  of  lime. 

By  Paring  and  Burning. — Many  of  the  level  moory 
parts  might  be  converted  into  arable  lands  by  paring  and 
burning,  which  are  well  understood  by  several  persons  in 
the  county,  and  have  been  practised  with  more  or  less 
success  on  some  private  estates. 

By  Planting. — There  are  many  thousands  of  acres  ut- 
terly incapable  of  cultivation  by  the  plough  ; and,  in  the 
paper  prefixed,  the  Bishop  of  Landaff  has  shewn,  in  a 
manner  equally  ingenious  and  novel,  with  what  advantage 
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these  might  be  covered  with  wood.  It  Is  well  known 
that  trees  flourish  with  the  greatest  vigour  on  soils  far 
more  barren,  and  in  climates  much  colder,  than  that  of 
W estmoreland.  There  are  stately  oaks  at  Niagara,  which, 
though  not  in  a high  latitude,  experience  a degree  of 
cold  in  winter  far  beyond  what  is  ever  felt  in  this  country. 
On  the  western  coast  of  America,  in  latitude  61®,  the 
very  summits  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  wood,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  trees  at  Norton’s  Sound,  in  latitude 
64-®  55'  j and  timber  for  the  use  of  ships  in  the  British 
Navy  has  been  cut  even  at  Kamtschatka,  the  very  end  of 
the  earth,  where  the  soil  is  barren  in  the  extreme,  and 
covered  with  summer  snow,  and  where  the  winters  are 
rigorous  beyond  the  conception  of  an  inhabitant  of 
Europe. 

That  Westmoreland  has  been  a wooded  county,  is  evi- 
dent from  trees  found  in  mosses  on  the  highest  hills;  and 
statutes  and  regulations  made  long  after  the  Conquest 
(since  which  time  the  climate  has  not  been  changed  for  the 
worse),  are  full  of  the  mention  of  forests,  and  chaces,  and 
parks,  and  mastage,  and  pannage,  and  vert,  and  venison, 
and  greenhue,  and  regarders,  and  foresters,  and  verde- 
rors,  and  an  hundred  other  names  and  titles  respefHng 
the  preservation  of  the  woods  and  the  game. 

The  valuable  plantations  at  Lowther-hall,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Lonsdai.e,  shew  how  well  calculated  the  soil 
and  climate  of  Westmoreland  still  are  for  the  growth  of 
timber,  which,  it  cannot  be  questioned,  would  thrive 
over  all  the  county  as  well  now  as  it  did  500  years  ago. 
The  profits  of  planting  are  so  distant,  and  so  few  persons, 
looking  80  or  100  years  beyond  the  present  day,  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  a paltry  interest  for  the  sake  of  a re- 
mote posterity,  that  perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  for  Go- 
vernment to  encourage  by  premiums,  what  in  the  end 
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would  turn  out  so  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  com-» 
munity.  These  might  be  distributed  with  much  propriety 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  whose  income  seems  to  be 
far  too  moderate  for  the  support  of  so  important  an  esta- 
blishment, the  objedls  of  whose  superintendance  are  in- 
numerable, and  the  field  of  whose  operations  is  extensive 
as  the  island  itself. 

To  the  north  of  Shap  lies  a very  extensive  common 
called  the  Scars,  wdiere  between  twm  and  three  thousand 
acres  of  level  w'hite  land,  in  a state  of  nature,  offend  the 
eye  of  every  traveller,'  and  cry  aloud  for  improvement, 
the  means  of  which,  it  contains  in  immense  quantities  of 
lime-stone  upon  its  very  surface.  It  is  more  than  twenty 
years  since  an  A6t  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  a divi- 
sion of  this  common,  and  that  it  has  not  been  carried 
into  execution  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as,  in  the 
opinion  of  very  judicious  persons  in  the  neighbourhood, 
a large  portion  of  it  might  be  easily  made  as  valuable  as 
the  little  closes  of  Shap,  w'hich  are  iett  from  SOj-.  to  40j. 
an  acre. 

On  the  south  of  Shap  lies  another  common  called  the 
Fells,  W’hich  is,  in  general,  incapable  of  cultivation 
by  the  plough,  but  it  is  not  ill  suited  to  the  maintenance 
of  sheep  ; and  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  Skap^thorv^ 
near  the  road  to  Orton,  shew  that  plantations  would 
succeed  even  on  those  places  of  it  which  are  most  ex- 
posed. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kent  there  is  a marsh  of 
considerable  extent,  common  to  Haversham  and  Mil- 
thrope,  and,  like  all  the  other  commons  in  Westmore- 
land, greatly  overstocked.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
bank  off  the  sea  from  this  marsh,  and  to  convert  it  into 
corn  fields ; but  if  this  w'ere  thought  not  advisable,  its 
value  tnight  be  instantly  more  than  doubled  by  the  esta- 
blishment 
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Wlsiiment  of  a moderate  stint,  or  still  farther  increased 
fey  a division. 

Part  of  Crosby  common  might  be  easily  converted  into 
arable  and  good  pasture  land  ; and  two  dumps  of  trees, 
of  a considerable  size,  prove  that  its  worst  parts  might  be 
planted  with  success. 

From  Crosby  and  Meaburn,  a dry  level  common  ex- 
tends to  within  three  miles  of  Appleby.  It  is  covered 
with  heath,  and  is  capable  of  various  modes  of  improve- 
ment.^ 

The  commons  of  Knock,  Newbigging,  Kirkby-Thore, 
and  Marton,  lie  contiguous,  and  form  a trad  of  several 
thousands  of  acres,  dry,  soft,  and  improvable.  A great 
part  of  these  is  covered  with  strong  brackens,  and  is  su- 
perior in  quality  to  the  soil  of  many  farms  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  turnips 
and  clover. 

This  specimen  of  the  commons  in  Westmoreland  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  deemed  sufficient ; for  it  would  be  tedious 
and  painful  to  enumerate  them  all.  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
hold the  desolate  state  in  which  they  lie,  without  surprize 
at  the  nation  having  so  long  delayed  taking  measures  for 
their  improvement.  The  wastes  and  commons  in  this 
county,  and  throughout  England  in  general,  have  been 
elegantly  called  a public  treasure  in  the  hands  of  private 
persons ; it  is  to  be  hojied  that  the  time  is  not  very  dis- 
tant when  this  important  treasure  shall  be  opened,  and  its 
contents  shall  prove  equally  beneficial  to  the  individual, 
and  to  the  public  at  large. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  forward  without  emotion  to 
that  day,  when  these  negledfed  wastes  shall  have  received 
that  degree  of  improvement  of  which  they  are  suscepti- 
ble ; when  they  shall  wave  with  valuable  crops  of  corn, 
bleat  with  profitable  flocks,  or  be  clothed  with  stately 
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timber  j when  every  little  rill  shall  be  turned  out  of  its 
natural  course  to  fertilize  the  neighbouring  plain ; and 
when  there  may  be  seen  in  every  corner  the  industrious 
husbandman,  at  once  enriching  himself,  and  advantaging 
the  community  in  a manner  the  most  substantial ! 

Contemplating  the  matter  in  this  view,  who  but  must 
exclaim,  what  a noble  field  for  exertion  ! What  a source 
of  national  wealth  yet  in  store  ! “ More  certain  than  the 

profits  of  commerce,  more  permanent  than  those  of 
“ manufactures !” 

Such  are  the  reflections  and  observations  that  occurred 
in  a Survey  of  the  state  of  the  stock  and  husbandry  in  the 
county  of  Westmoreland,  made  in  the  months  of  OCtober 
and  November  1793,  at  the  request  of  the  newly  esta- 
blished Board  of  Agriculture.  What  success  has  attended 
the  attempt  to  place  this  important  matter  in  a just  light, 
others  will  judge  ; but  it  will  be  doing  no  more  than  jus- 
tice to»  admit,  that  no  pains  have  been  spared  in  -the  exe- 
cution of  this  task,  which  others  might  have  performed 
with  more  ability,  but  not  with  greater  alacrity  or 
zeal. 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  this  Report,  without  men- 
tioning to  the  Board  the  very  flattering  manner  in  which 
the  person  commissioned  by  them  to  make  this  Survey, 
was  received  by  all  ranks  and  descriptions  of  persons  in 
the  county  of  Westmoreland.  Every  possible  aid  was 
given  by  the  two  respeClable  Members  of  the  Board  resi- 
dent in  the  county.  The  other  individuals  w'ho  assisted 
him,  are  too  numerous  to  be  discriminated ; but  the 
Writer  of  this  Paper  will  ever  remember  their  very  polite 
attention  with  gratitude,  and  his  short  residence  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  with  peculiar  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
respeCI. 

W hat  gratitude  Is  due  to  Him,  who  first  called  the 
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attention  of  the  nation  to* its  most  important  interests, 
and  whose  unremitted  efforts  are  diredled  to  promote  the 
good  of  his  country  ! How  well  does  He  deserve,  and 
what  a sure  road  has  He  chosen  to  immortal  fame,  that 
will  survive  the  ravages  of  time,  and  smile  at  the  fleeting 
celebrity  of  martial  achievements  ! 


THE  END. 
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Priated  by  B.  M'Millan, 
Bow.Stfcet,  Corent'CardcQ. 
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